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Ten treatise ii repnbliBhed and edited with the hope that it w.H be found 
nagfo) as a text-book in the study of our own language. As a subject of 
instruction, the study of the English tongue does opt receive that amqpBl 
qf systematic attention which is due to it, whether it be combined or no 
with the study of the Greek and LstiiL In tte usual courses of education, 
it has no larger scope than the flMy of sooftB rhetorical principles and prac- 
tice and of grammatical rules, which, for the most part, are not adequate to 
the composite character and varied idiom of E^nglish speech. This is flEir 
from being enough to give the needful knowledge of what is the living lan- 
guage, both of our Engtii^ litenilu»«nd of the multiform intercoune— oral 
and .wiitten— of oar dafly liveiC 'the language deserves better care and 
more sedulous culture; it needs mdch more to.|ireBerve its purity and to 
guide the progress o * its life. The yonn|^ instead of having only such 
familiarity with their native speech as pniotice without method or theoiy 
gives, should be so taught and trained as to acqnira % habit of usuig wordi 
— ^whether with the voice or the pen — ^fitly and tnil|^i'%itelligently and con- 
scientiously. 

For such training this book, it is believed, will prove serviceable. The 
, * Practical Exercises,* attached to the explanations of the words, are oon- 
yeniently prepared for the routine of instruction. The vahie of a course of 
this kind, regularly and carefully completed, will be more than the amount 
of mformation gained respecting the words that are explained. It will tend 
to produce a thoughtful and accurate use of language, and thus may be 
acquired, almost unconsciously, that which is not only a critical but a moral 
habit of mind — ^the habit of giving utterance to truth in simple, elea^ and 
precise terms— of telling one's thoughts and feelings in words that express 
nothing more and nothing less. It is thus that we may learn how to escape 
the evils of vagneness, obscurity and perplexity ftifjihsnifold misehiefr of 
words used thoogfatlessly and at random, or wordi iMd in i^ponaoa and 
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"In preparing this edition, it seemed to me that the value and literary 
intorest of the book might be incieased by the introduction of a tones of 
illustrative authorities. It is in the addition of these authorities, contained 
within brackets under each title, and also of a general index to facilitate 
reference, that this edition difBan horn the original edition, which in other 
respects is exactly reprinted. I have confined my choice of authorities to 
poetical quotations, ctiieflK because it is in poetry that language is found in 
its highest purity and ^^wrfee^j^ The selections have been made from 
three of the English Poets-— each a great authority and each belonging to 
a different period, so that in this way some historical illustration of the 
language is given at the same time. The quotations from Shalupere (bom 
A. D. 1564, died 1616) maf be considered as illustrating the use of the words 
at the close ^ the 16th and beginning of the 17th century; those from 
Milton (bom 1608, died 167^ the succeeding half century, or middle of 
the 17th centijry ; and those firom Wordsworth (bom 1770) the contempo- 
rary use in the 19th century. 

In an elementary book like this there was na ^occasion to introduce 
earlier illustrations frM the unmature periods of vt^, language, and why 

thakspere and Milton' have been chosen as important authorities it cannot 
» necessary to explain. Why Wordsworth is placed by the side of them 
may be shown in the words of anothcn^ jvhich I prefer usmg rather than 
my own : ^» 

" Besides the power of Wordsworth's poetry to minister to a sense of the 
beauty of the world, both material and spiritual, there is a further advan- 
tage in it, still more directly connected with education. By no such great 
poet, besides Shakspere, has the English language been- used with equal 
purity, and yet such fleziUe command of its resources. Spenser gives us 
too many obsolete forms, Milton too much unEnglish syntax, to make either 
of them available for the purpose of training the young of our country in 
the laws, and leading them to apprehend and revere the principles of their 
magnificent language. But in Wordsworth is the English tongue seen al- 
most m its perfection ; its powers of delicate expression, its flexible idioms, 
its vast compass, the rich variety of its rhythms, being all displayed in the 
attractive garb of verse, and yet with a most rigorous conformity to the 
laws of its own syntax. Those who know how much education must con- 
cern itself with man's distinctive organ, speech, will know also how to 
appreciate such a benefit as this." — Preface to " Select Pieces from the 
Poems of WUliam Wordsworth" London : 1845. 

In the quotations I have endeavoured, whenever it was possible, to make 
choice of passages that might have an mterest as words of wisdom or of 
poetic beauty, and often of both combined, and I should rejoice to think 
that these fragmentary specimens may allure the student to the willing and 
hi^y study of the gnat masters of English poetry — ^to feed his moral and 
in^AoinaJ being from their pages. 
la tnumsrUmg the pamagm qnoled, I bsva been nsi i«ldcMn paonftiUf 
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mnMe of the wrong done by detaching them from the contezi, espeeMly 
in obtenring how the completeness of poetic efiect is often impaired by raeh 
jude severance. The precise references which accompany the quotations 
will render it easy to restore them to their connection, as may sometimes be 
fonnd desirable. It may, however, on the other hand, be found that, so far 
as the excellence of style is concerned — the fitness and beauty and combi- 
nation of the words — ^the fineness of the rhythm |pd the composition of the 
sentence, we are made to appreciate these Jliin^iB well, when we take a 
passage that is characterizedj»y them and consider it by itselfl Look, for 
example, at the exquisitely siniple beauty of the words that follow, and let 
the music that is made by them be audiUy heard or silently felt — the words, 
each one of them, being no more than onr comMion colloquial words, and 
yet made expressive of a rich flow of imagery by the admiraUe choice and 
i^^wsition. ^ 

O, hear me brestbe my life 

Before this ancient sir, who, it should seem, 
Hath sometime loved : I take thy hand ; this hand 
As soft aeAve's down, and as white as it j^ 
Or EthliphBi's tooth, or the fanned snow * 
That's bolted by the northern blasts twice o'er. ^ 

WiiUer't Tale, ir, 9. 

Here are words written more Hk/ui two hundred years ago and yet non 
as fresh as if first uttered yesterday ; and so it is well-nigh always with 
Shakspere's language, for when a true Poet writes in a matured language, 
it is in the unchanging and imperishable part of it that his imagination finds 
its abiding-place. 

It is not meant that during the last two centuries the English language 
has been stationary. No living speech can be unprogressive, for the simple 
reason that new ideas must be expressed and new thoughts and feelings 
must have utterance. The text of Shakspere accordingly does not furnish 
examples for all the words in this volume, and sometimes it gives authority 
only for a different acceptation. The word * extravagant,* for example", is 
not to be found in Shakspere, in that which is at the present day the OMst 
usual sense of the word, which then had not travelled so mnch away from 
its origin. When in Hamlet, it is said, that 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air. 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine 

the passage does not exemplify the modem sense of the word, but it throws 
light upon it by recalling the primitive and etymological meaning. 

In this respect the text of Milton may serve an excellent use for instruc- 
tion in the language. If his diction is sparing in purely English idioms, and 
Ilis choice and combination of words greatly influenced by his learning and 
his deep love of antiquity, those very qualities will ttrve, especially in con* 
aeetioa with classical instruction, to call the student'a thoxi^^Xa \& XJca 4wri« 

a2 
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ative ngiiifieatkm of words from Greek and Latin sooreee, and what nwy 
be geoerally called the Norman as dietiognished from the Saxon side of thm 
Bngliah tongue. Let the word *ruollseting,* for instance, be observed in 
these lines: 

but he, his wonted pride 

Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their fiEdntinir courage, and dispelled their fears. 

« Parad. Lotty t 988. 

or, again, the somewhat curious nse of the word < diver f m these Unw : 

Alas, how shnpls, to these cates compared 
Was that cru^ apple that diverted Eve ! 

Parad. Regained, ii. 349. 

These cases may suggest bow this work can be employed in the etymo* 
logical study of the languag#— a process which brings with it more good 
than mere acqubition. The use of etymology in disciplining the youthful 
mind to thoughtful habits has been specially commended by Coleridge, in 
the * Aid» to Reflection,* and it is his remark that 

** Li a language like*onrs, where so many words are derived from other 
languages, there are few modes of mstruction more useful or more amusing 
than that of accustoming young people to seek for the etymology, or pri- 
mary meaning of the words they use. There are cases, in which more 
knowledge of more value may be conveyed by the history of a word, than 
by the history of a campaign." 

The value of the historical consideration of words may be exemplified by 
one of the titles in the list, in this volume, * Bravery — Courage.* The 
woe^' brawry* has its early and its later use, and it is in the former that it 
is mit with in Shakq[>ere and Milton. The quotation from ' Julius CsBsan 



and come down 



With fearfiil bravery, thinking by this face 

To fastenin our thoughts that they have courage. 

must not be mistaken for an illustration of what is now the usual sense of 
the word * bravery.* 

The study of this work may be made to illustrate another important fact 
in our language — ^the admirable copiousness that results from the combina- 
tion of its Saxon and Norman elements. The correspondent words from 
these two great sources are not mere duplicates — ^to be used indifferently 
^d at random, but each is often delegated to a distinct duty ; each does ita 
own appropriate and peculiar service and shows some shade of meaning, 
some special variation of the sense. The words * apt* and *Jit* for exam* 
pie, CMning into the language from different sources, might be thought to 
be closely and strictly synonymous, and yet a delicate distinction of use is 
made beautifully apparent by the quotations from Shakspere, Milton and 
tVaninvarth. 
Thmtm hto be observed another and difiennt ptoccsa Vj NvYAK^ci^Qlb^B■te> 
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fpn^ it IB MnM degreo mipoTernihody wImii oim of two 00fr6i|wwMnii|^ ot 
fqairaleiit words thixuts the other out of use, and when this happens, the 
Nonnan is nsoally the conqueror. ' Wfk may he said to haye ghren np the 
good English compound < to underbemr,* for the Latin-English wofd ' fo 
tupport;* we haye well-nigh lost the word, though Shakspere shows its 
good use from the lips of Constance : 



leave thope woes alone, wtddli I akms 



Am bound to underbear, ^— 

Tlie yerb ' to better' m preseryed along with 4 ^ nUUorvtOt* bat the coim- 
Cerpart word ' to toorMit' has been almost giyei^ sway, periiaps for the sake 
of the three additional syllables that come m with its synoojrm ' to detO' 
riorate.* ^ 

Another change in the pvogress of the lanflMge is illustrated under the 
title * to learn — to teach,* The first of the^^words formerly e xpr essed not 
only its present sense, but was also synonymous with ' to teach,* for which 
use good authority may be cited ftom early writers and fi:om Shakspere, 
while modem practate stamps it as somewhat of a ynlgarism. The word 
has dro|^>ed one of Its meanings, and being limited to the other, there is a 
gain in point of precision. Not to use Sacred Writ irreyerently for this 
purpose, an historical illustration of this case has occurred to me in two of 
the English yersions of the Bible. In that which is commonly called 

* Cranmer's Bible,' and belongs to about the middle of the 16th century, a 
passage in the 119th Psalm is given in these words: 

" O learn me true understanding and knowledge ; for I have believed thy com- 
mandments. ' ^^ 

'* Before I was troutded, I went wrong ; but now have I kept thy word. Thou 
art good and gracious ; O teach me thy statutes." 

Here it is seen both words are used, and *Uam* employed in the sense of 

* teach f but in the standard version, which belongs to the beginning of the 
17th century, much as the style is controlled by adheronce to |he eariier 
yeriions, this passage is changed by the substitution of the word < teacIC tot 

* learn :* 

" Teach me good Judgment and knowledge ; for I have bdleved thy command- 
ments. 
** Before I vras afflicted I went astray ; but now have I kept thy word. 
** Thou art good and doest good ; teach me thy statutes." 

The use of this volume as a text-book may be extended much beyond 
the method of instruction prescribed in the * Practical Exercises,' and m 
connection with it various considerations of the character and structuro of 
the language will suggest themselves. The synonyms of < intensity,' or of 

* active and passive' words, may induce a moro extended examination of 
words, which, while kindred m meaning, express many diflforent degree* 
oad rariaUoDM of tho meam'ag. The title ** aet—lMl^ \a ^pitSL vb^ «i» 
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plained^ but let it be dbMr?ed that these are Irat two of a laige fiunOy ef 
woidsi connected with the function of ngfat, which the student might mxf^y 
and discriminate the seyeril shajiw ci signification. In this way a just 
sense of the copiousneae of the Uu|gii*g» will be acquired, and the habit by 
degrees gained, of accurately xumg- and distinctly apprehending words that 
otherwise would bring only a coimised meaning. In studying the nature 
of that copiousness it will be seen why often there are many names for the 
same object, or for the same general thought or feeling, as in Arabic, there 
are, it is said, no less than four hundred names for the lion.* The cqnous- 
neas of the English taiigaitifgitky be further illustrated by its etymology^ 
and a word beconiea*a tlMMMl»y the study of its origin and history. Let 
an examination, for example, be made of such words as * trivial,* ' pagan^ 
* ruMtic,* * civil, * urbane,* * courteous,* Su:., &c. 

The teacher, who succeeds in anunating tha student with an intenMt tii 
the prooesses of instruction <:olitained in this' volume, need be at no loss to 
find manifold opportunities for the study of the language to which this text- 
book may serve as an introduction and a help. Let judicious selections be 
made, and studied with special reference to the choice and the combina- 
tion of the words. Single sentences or passages from Shakspere, may* 
show that wonderful mastery of the language which is proved by the im- 
possibility of substituting another for any given word. Take that most 
familiar passage — Portia's appeal jto Shylock,' and contemplate not so much 
the tranquil sublimity of the sentiment as the expression of it, and there 
will be seen the purity and sunplicity and beauty of English speech in its 
highest perfection : 



^ 



The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed : 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power , 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings , 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 



* *'Les Arabes ont, dit-on, qnatre cents mots poor exprimer le /tm, tandis qne nons 
i*en avons qn'nn, parce que cet animal, Stranger k nos climats, ne pent 6tre poor nous 
ia*nn objet de curiosit6 ; an lien quMi est pour I'homme des deserts an enneml redou- 
table, nn s^Jet contionel d*aventares et de rdclts, et qne, tenant beanconp de place dans 
sa vie, 11 a d(i en prendre da vantage dans sa langne. Ainsi, les Arabes, le consid^rant 
tons le rapport de sa taille, de sa force, de sa conlonr, de son port, de ses app^tits, de 
ses Inclinations, etc., Tout nomme d*aatant de uoms qn'ils ont observe, on qn*ils lui ont 
•appo«( de qoallt^s physiques on instinetives. C*est pour la n)6me ralson qne la 
sl J e —an de a nn grand nonbre de mots pour designer on eheval." 

-T'/fj, Da BoKALB. * lUekerdUa PM(MavUq:«M«* tMMUr. 
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ikad earthly power doth then ilxnr lOnst God*i 
When mercy seasons justitoi ^Thmrefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plyi; nonridar Uug»~ 
That, in the course of ji]|tlM,'iiB# of ns 
Should see salvation : wtr^opM^jbc mercy; 
And that same prayer doCh Umfiuitli to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

There can of course be no difficulty in choosing paangea in the text of 
Shakepere, iQnstratiye in every way of the language oul furnishing subject 
of yeibal study, but I will not forbear pointing ^^J^f^ 1^*" familiar though 
rery remarkable paasage— the speech of Ulyi^s^iyliBMning, 

* Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back,' 

in the third scene of the third act of Troilus and Creasida. It is not neces- 
sary here to show by actual quotation how piifgnii from the text of Milton 
may also be used, though this should be only when accompanied with a 
distinct knowledge of the nature of his English. The text (rf* Wordsworth 
may be used to show what is the English of our own day in admirable 
purity, and the student of the language will feel it by examining minutely 
and critically the words in almost any selection from his poems. For ex- 
ample, let the fitness and expressiveness of the words in these stanzas be 
considered: 

lives there a man whose sole delignts 

Are trivial pomp and city noise 

Hardening a heart that loathes or slights 

What every natural heart enjoys ? 

Who never caught a noon-tide dream 

From murmur of a running stream ; "^^ 

Could strip, for aught the prospect yields '^ 

To him, their verdure from the fields ; 

And take the radiance from the clouds 

In which the sun his setting shrouds. 

A soul so pitiably forlorn, 

If such do on this earth ^ide, "^ 

May season apathy with scorn, 

May turn indifference to pride ; 

And still be not unblest — compared 

With him who grovels, self-debarred 

From all that lies within the scope 

Of holy faith and Christian hope ; 

Or shipwrecked, kindles on the coast 

False fires, that others may be lost. 

* On ihe Founding of Ryial CkaifoV 

The study of the English language should be cultivated by means of 
quotations from the prose literature also, with the especial care that no 
author be resorted to, no matter how brilliant his reputation, unless he be 
distinguished for the purity of his language and some of the varied excel- 
aocies of English style. Instruction may be galiQid^fiom the gar g eous 
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dictkHi of Jeremy Taylor, or the stately eloquence of Mitton'i pnm ; «» 
on the other hand, from the simple and idiomatic strength of SwHt A 
style combining in a great measure these opposite qualities may be found in 
the speeches and writings of Burke, whose manly and statesmanly plii- 
losophy found utterance in English that is worthy of his high and practical 
wisdom. Let such a passage as this be set before the student, to dwell on 
the language of it with the verbal care that is bestowed on the text of a» 
ancient author : 

** Hitherto the name oi poor (in the sense in which it is used to ezcht. 
compassion) has iket been used for those who can, but for those who camuK 
labour — ^for the sick and infirm ; for orphan infancy ; for languishing and 
decrepid age : but when we a£fect to pity as poor, those who must labour or 
the world cannot exist, we are trifling with the condition of mankind. It it 
the common doom of man that he must eat his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, that is, by the sweat of his body, or the sweat of his mind. * If this 
toil was inflicted as a curse, it is as might be expected from the curses ot 
the Father of all blessings — it is tempered with many alleviations, many 
comforts. Every attempt to fly from it, and to refuse the very terms of our 
existence, becomes much more truly a curse, and heavier pains and penal- 
ties fall upon those who would elude the tasks which are put upon them by 
the great Master Workman of the woild, who in his dealings with his crea- 
tures sympathizes with their weakness, and speaking of a creation wrought 
by mere will out of nothing, speaks of six days of labour and one of rest 
I do not call a healthy young man, cheerful in his mind, and vigorous in 
his arms, I cannot call such a man, poor ; I cannot pity my kind as a kind, 
nSerely because they are men. This affected pity only tends to dissatisfy 
them with their condition, and to teach them to seek resources where no 
resources are to be found, in something else than their own industry, and 
frugality, and sobriety." — * Letters on a Regicide Peace* Let. IIL 

Our language, in another of its phases, may be studied in the letters of 
Cowper, which are justly characterized as the pattern of pure graceful 
idiomatic English. The merit of the style of Cowper's beet biographer-— 
Southey — ^has also often been acknowledged, and it would be easy to va& 
quotations from his various and voluminous prose works. A passage in one 
of them — his * Colloquies* — is so appropriate to the subject of this introduc- 
tion, that I am led to insert it here : 

" There is another mischief arising out of ephemeral literature, which 
was noticed by the same great author, (Ben Jouson.) * Wheresoever man- 
ners and fashions are corrupted,* says he, 'language i& It imitates the 
Dublic riot The excesses of feasts and apparel are the notes of a sick 
state; and the wantonness of language of a sick niwd.' This was the 
^tmnrmikm of a man well versed m the history of the ancients and in theb 
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fitflntare. The evil prevafled in his time to a eonfiderable degree ; but it 
was not permanent, becaose it proceeded rather from the aflfectaticn of a 
few indiriduals than from any general .Ma^Bb The great poets were free 
from it ; and our prose writers then, and lA the end of that century, were 
preserved, by their sound studies and logitfd habits of mind, from any of 
those faults into which men fall who write loosely because they think 
loosely. The pedantry of ->ne daas and the colloquial Fulgarity of anotha 
had their day; the faults of each were strongly contrasted, and better 
writers kept the mean between theni. More lasting eflfoct was produced by 
translatoiB, who, in later times, have corrupted «vr idicm as much as, in 
early 4Ries, they enriched our vocabulary ; and to this ttjory the Scotch 
have greatly contributed, — ^for, composing m a language which is not their 
mother tongue, they necessarily acquire an artificial and formal style, 
which, not so much through the merit of a few as owing to the perseve- 
rance of others, who for half a century seated themsAves on the bench of 
criticism, has almost superseded the vernacular English of Addison and 
Swift. Our journals, indeed, have been the great corrupters of our style, 
and continue to be so ; and not for this reason only. Men who write in 
newspapers and magazines and reviews, write for present efiect ; in most 
cases this is as much their natural and proper aim, as it would tfs in public 
speaking ; but when it is^so, they consider, like public speakers, not so much 
what is accurate or just, either in matter or manner, as what will be accept- 
able to those whom they address. Writing also under the excitement of 
emulation and rivalry, they seek, by all the artifices and efibrts of an am- 
bitious style, to dazzle their readers ; and they are wise in their generation, 
experience having shown that common minds are taken by glittering fault% 
both in prose and verse, as larks are with looking-glasses." — Southet's 
* CoUoquie9* vol. ii. p. 296. 

Of another contemporary author, whose writings might be advanta* 
geouriy used as models, it has been well said that * Arnold's style is worthy 
of his manly understanding and the noble simplicity of his character.' A 
few sentences of historical description will show the justice of this praise, 
while it adds another specimen of the kind of English, which should be 
em^rfoyed in the study of the language : 

"Before the sweeping pursuit of Hannibal's Numidians, crowds of fugi* 
tives were seen flying towards the city, while the smoke of burning houses 
arose far and wide into the sky. Within the walls the confusion and terror 
were at their height : he was come at last, this Hannibal, whom they had 
so long dreaded ; he had at length dared what even the slaughter of Cannes 
had not emboldened him to venture ; some victory greater even than Cannm 
must have given him this confidence ; the three armies before Capua must 
be utterly destroyed ; last year he had destroyed or dispersed three other 
•muss, wid had gauied posseMon of the entire aouth^of Itab] \ vad iacni 
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he had itoniMd the lines before Capua, bad cut to pieces the whole 
ing force of the Roman people, and was come to Rome to finkih hie wedb 
So the wives and mothers of Rome lamented, as they hurried to the tem- 
ples ; and there* prostrate before the gods, and sweeping the sacred pave- 
ment with their unbound hair in the agony of their fear, they remained 
pouring forth their prayers for deliverance. Their sons and husbands has* 
tened to man the walls and the citadel, and to secure the most important 
pouits without the city ; whilst the senate, as calm as their fathers of old, 
whom the Gauls massacred when sitting at their own doors, but with the 
energy of manly resolution, rather than the resignation of despair, met in 
the forum, and there remained assembled, to direct every magistrate on tiie 
histant, how he might best fulfil his duty. 

** But God's care watched over the safety of a people, whom he had 
choaen to work out the purposes of his providence; Rome was not la 
pensfa: » * * * * 

« « « « Hannibal, at the head of a large body of cavalry, came 
close up to the Coiline gate, rode along leisurely under the walls to see all 
he could of the city, and is said to have cast his javelin into it as in de* 
fiance. From farthest Spain he had come into Italy ; he had wasted the 
whole country of the Romans and their allies with fire and sword for men 
than six years, had slain more of their citizens than were now alive against 
him; and at last he was shutting them up within their city, and riding 
freely under their walls, while none dared meet him in the field. If any 
thing of disappointment depressed his miud at that instant ; if he felt that 
Rome's strength was not broken, nor the spirit of her people quelled, that 
his own fortune was wavering, and that his last efibrt had been made, and 
made in vain ; yet, thinking where he was, and of the shame and loss 
which his presence was causing to his enemies, he must have wished that 
his father could have lived to see that day, and must have thanked the godi 
of his country, that they had enabled him so fully to perform his vow." — 
Arnold's * History of Rome,* chap. 44. 

In bringing these somewhat desultory remarks to a close, I must state that 
I have thought proper to refrain from adding any thing in the way of doubt 
or difference of opinion to the explanations of the synonyms given in the 
volume. I have not felt thf|^iiecessity of interfering with the book in such 
a way, and will only introdooa here a few lines to be taken in connection 
with the title * shall and toilV The following is the explanation given by 
Wallis in his Grammar of the English Language (1699) : it is of authority 
as being the distinction drawn by a mind so logical and so well trained in 
the processes of exact science as that of the Savilian Ph)fessor of Geom- 
etry. 

** Shall et will indicant Futurum. 

''Quoniam autem extraneis satis est cognitu difficile, quando hoe val 
Jbui dieeadam eat (non enim promiacue dicimna tKall el u>ilC\ \ vM^m 
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alH qnos vidi ullaa tradidere regrnlas quibcui dirigantnr: hai efo 
tni4ere nece»ariiim dim, qaas qui observaveiit hac in re non abembit 

In primis penonis shall simpliciter predioentls est; will qaaii pcomit- 
tentis ant minantis. 

*< In secundis et teitiis penonis, shall promittentis est ant tnm^nti« • 
will ampliciter pnedicentis."— < Orammatiea Lingua Anglieana.* 

1 haye been tempted to extend this Introdaction beyond what I at fint 
intended, by a desire to promote an important but much-neglected snbject 
of study. In pointmg out some of the uses of this volume as a text-book, 
I hoped at the same time to suggest stxne of the means by which in many 
and various ways the systematic study of our own language may be made 
interesting. To prove that I do not speak with undue earnestness respect- 
ing the intrinsic value and interest of the study, I add, in conclusion, a few 
authorities, which, I am sure, cannot fail to make an impression upon those 
who have the cause of sound education at heart 

" Exceedingly irksome as the mere learning of rules about a language, 
which we are actually speaking, is, that very irksomeness may be useful if 
it is made a step to the very delightful exercise (I should think there were 
very few more delightful) of ascertaining what the laws are which we do 
actually follow, and must follow, when we speak so as to make ourselves 
intelligible to others. This is one part of the study of language, but the 
mind of the pupil will become very cold and formal, though possibly very 
acute and ingenious, if it is made the only one. The consideration (rf* 
words, of their connections with each other, of their origin and history, and 
of the new meanings they contracted as they came in contact with new 
subjects, is the other and vital part of it How deep an interest boys at a 
very early age may take in this pursuit ! what clearness, liveliness, honesty, 
it gives to their minds ! At the same time, what a sense of awfulneas and 
mystery in themselves, and in that language which they are every day 
using ! consequently, what a serious meditative habit it cultivates in them, 
without in the least destroying the gaiety of their spirits, I think we may 
all have observed. I can conceive scarcely any pursuit a teacher can en- 
gage in, which would bring him in so many rewards of increased acquaint- 
ance with his pupil's mind, and with his own, or one therefore for which it 
would be more his duty to train himself diliglktly and systematically.''— 
'Lectures on National Education' by the ftev. Professor Maurice, of 
King's College, London. 

" A word which has no precise meaning, can but poorly fulfill its office 
of being a sign and guide of thought : and if it be connected with matters 
interesting to the feelings, or of practical moment^ it may easily become 
mischievous. Now in a langruage like ours, in which the abstract terms are 
mostly imported from abroad, such terms, when they get into general ciien- 
faoioB, are eipeciaiiy ] jabie to be misunderstood and pen«tV«^\ \skVEiOiQidok.«a 
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few can have any distinct conception what their meaning really ii, or hew 
they came by it Having neither taproots, nor lateral roots, they are easily 
shaken and driven out of line ; and one gust may blow them on one sidei 
another on another side. Hence arises a confusion of tongues, even within 
the pale of the same language ; and this breeds a confusion of thoughts. 
Of all classes of paralogisms the most copious is that in which a word, 

used IB one sense in the premises, slips another sense into the conclusion. 

.■ • • • • • • 

^Thtj who feel an inward call to teach and enlighten their countrymen, 
should deem it an important part of their duty to draw out the stores A 
thought which are already latent in their native language, to purify it tnm 
the corruptions which Time brings upon all things, and irom which lan- 
guage has no exemption, and to endeavour to give distinctness and predsion 
to whatever in it is confused, or obscure, or dimly seen. 

'* A man should love and venerate his native language, as the first of hp 
benefactors, as the awakener and stirrer of all nis thoughts, the frame and 
mould and rule of his spiritual being, as the great bond and medium of hi- 
tercourse with his fellows, as the mirror in which he sees his own natnroi 
and without which he could not even conmiune with himself, as the imags 
in which the wisdom of Grod has chosen to reveal itself to him. He wbe 
thus thinks of his native language will never approach it without reverence. 
Yet his reverence will not withhold, but rather encourage him, to do what 
he can to purify and improve it." — Juuub Hare. < Guesses at TruihJ ■ 

And last, it is Coleridge, who says— 

** Reflect on your own thoughts, actions, circumstances, and — which wiB 
be of especial aid to you in forming a habit of reflection, — accustom ywa 
self to reflect on the words you use, hear, or read, their buth, derivation and 
history. For if words are not things, they are livmg powers, by which tbi 
things of most importance to mankind are actuated, combined» and fas- 
manized." — * Aids to Reflection* — Preface* 

PhOadelphia, October 33, 1846. 



NOTE. 

The references i<(x the illustrative authorities under each title are mads 
to the poems, which are respectively quoted, the references to ' FuradiM 
Lost* — *' Paradise Regamed,' and ' Samson Agonisteo' being given wHh on^ 
tbo initials of the titles of those poems. 




PREFACE. 

Dr. Blaih, in his " Lectures upon the English 
says : — ** The great source of a loose style is the injudtbious 
use of synonymous terms." If we examine the style of most 
of the periodical and light literature of the day, we shall soon 
be convinced of the truth of this assertion. For one fault in 
construction or idiom, we shall find at least twenty incorrect 
applications of wordi? The want of a critical knowledge of 
verbal distinctions is obviously the cause of these errors. But 
though the foundation of this knowledge should undoubtedly 
be laid at an early stage of the study of language, and before 
the habit of using words in a loose way has become invete- 
rate, it appears to be generally considered unnecessary for the 
young student, and is either neglected for oth«r pursuits, or 
^Ise is wholly excluded from systematic education. 

The pernicious result of this neglect is found in the inac- 
curacy and looseness of style so generally prevalent. The 
present work has been written with a view to supply what the 
author believes to be a desideratum in Elementary Education ; 
and though he is far from intending it should be regarded as 
complete, he hopes it will be found to Antain principles suffi- 
ciently suggestive to enable those who use it to continue the 
study to any extent for themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is a common observation, that there are no two objeeta 
in nature exactly alike : that however close their apparent re- 
semblance to each other may be, the one will be found, upon 
examination, to possess some shade, some almost impercepti- 
ble tinge of difference by which it may be distinguished from 
the other. But it is not to the superficial observer that these 
nice varieties are evident. He who contents himself with a 
general or casual view of things must remain in ignorance of 
all those nicely distinctive properties of substances which ren- 
der them, in certain respects, independent of each other. He 
can have no knowledge of their peculiar qualities, but must 
look upon them as belonging to the general mass of natural 
matter ; and though the most indifferent spectator cannot fail 
to be struck with their more prominent properties, he can have 
no information respecting their distinctive character or uses. 
This observation is quite as true of art as of nature. Here, 
though the artisan exert his utmost skill to make one object 
exactly like another, we shall find, upon a close inspection, 
that he never wholly succeeds in his attempt. Some slight 
variety, either in shape, or form, or color, or weight, will 
bo discovered, sufficient to distinguish the copy CiotCL \^^ ^i\* 
ginaJ. It may, indeed, be more difiEicult lo dii^\Ai^BQasftk \)%-^ 
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tween objects purposely constructed alike ; still, howeyer, the 
truth will remain, that a close examination will not fail to de^ 
tect a peculiarity in substance, construction, dimension, mmom^ 
other quality, sufEcient to mark a difference befwtoell mm tw0. 
objects. 

Of Nature's intention in making this wonderful variety in 
het works, it is not necessary here to speak, nor indeed is the 
present work suited for such a discuhsion. One reflectSm, 
however, which the consideration of this variety will naturally 
suggest tc our minds, bears more directly upon the subject 
before us. It is this : that the very habit of indifference to an 
exact knowledge of distinguishing qualities, even in apparently 
trivial or insignificant objects, is the main cause of all that 
vague idea and indefinite conception, which is so conunon 
even among those who pass with the world for well-informed 
and well-instructed men. The extent to which this habit 
often prevails during our years of education, and the extraor- 
dinary influence it has upon us throughout life, are scarcely to 
be credited. It is this almost inveterate indifference, acquired 
in early life, which causes us to rest satisfied with general 
rather than particular knowledge, originates so many indistinct 
conceptions, produces a positive and violent aversion froa 
thinking, and thus exercises a most pernicious influence upon 
the intellectual character of the man. 

If an infinite variety in the appearance of external things be 
an admitted fact, it will follow that there must be, in like man- 
ner, a great variety in the meaning of those words which are 
their conventional signs. We must not, however, expect to 
find the same extent of variety in words as in things, because 
the system of generalization applied to language does not admit 
of the same extension. Thus, though the word table will rep- 
resent, generally, a flat substance supported by legs, it will not 
stand for the many varieties of this piece of furniture which 
might be presented to the eye. In this respect, single words are 
imperfect ; for, though some have undoubtedly a more specific 
meaning than others, they cannot express all the varieties of 
every Bpeciea of things : all they can do is to supply us with 
general signs, which must be lendeied apec^&c Vj \2dl<^ ^^^vqs^ 
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oi those qualifying terms which serve to n|p;jUfy their signifi« 
eatioQ and give them a tafge definite meanin^}^ 

Bq^, words,, though they do not express inofVji^ual thingSi 
actioniil, dr'^ifolities, are found to approximate so closely in 
meannftg, that it is no easy matter, in many cases^ to distin- 
guish them from each other. The leading ideaapoirtuned in 
several belonging to the same class of meaning is so promi- 
nent, that the mind, in endeavouring to discover their differ- 
ences, becomes dazzled by the more intensive property of the 
words, and neglects to examine the attendant shades by which 
the 0|^e may be distinguished from the other. It is not assert- 
ing too much to declare, that scarcely -any give themselves 
trouble to search for those nice distinctions of meaning by 
which words are characterized ; nay, we are certain there are 
few candid persons not ready to admit that they have hitherto 
contented themselves with feeling the difference between the 
signification of two words of a similar meaning, without having 
directed the least attention to the cause of that difference, or 
to any philosophical principle by which a distinction may be 
established between them. 

It is of no weight to argue, that there is no necessity for the 
study of verbal distinctions, because many writers have com- 
posed with accuracy and elegance, who have never bestowed 
any attention on the philosophy of synonomy. Some are 
naturally endowed with a more delicate faculty of distinction 
than others ; and such persons, from an almost intuitive sense 
of the exact meaning and application of words, are seldom 
likely to use them incorrectly ; but it would be utterly absurd 
to infer from this fact, that some general rules to guide the 
student m his choice and distinction of words, and in a proper 
use of them, would not be acceptable to those who are desirous 
of improving their style in elegance and precision. For, the 
habit of taking things for granted is not only highly unsatis- 
factory to an inquiring mind engaged in honestly searching foi 
truth, but it is also replete with danger, and cannot but con- 
tinually lead us into error. He who always places his depend- 
ence on appearances, and never appeals to his own i^qwqis 
of reasoning or investigation, is sure to \>q coQa\»ii^ YKq^^ 
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in difficulties ; and though he may possibly be sbmetimes xigbt. ^ 
]ia never can explain why he is so, or guard against the 
ennence of perplexities. 

Accuracy of expression will naturally lead to Accuracy 
thought, for the practice of carefully examining the shade* of ^' 
difference between words is not only useful in regard to wtSt 
ting, but also exercises a most salutary influence jBpon the 
thinking power. Now there are grounds to fear l^t langn^e 
is, by many, considered as something existing of itself, and 
independent, rather than as connected with its proper ^ligin, 
or as to be referred to a higher principle. In studjUp^^fan- 
guage we should never lose sight of the fact, that if .|£{^,^ 
visible and audible expression of the mind, and that, there- 
fore, all the phenomena of language are to be referred for 
their source to the intellectual powers. It is, then, only by 
investigating the modes in which Nature works in the human 
mind, and by patiently observing her operations, that we can 
expect to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the philosophy 
of expression. In these researches, the study of metaphysics 
is our only way to arrive at any satisfactory result, for from no 
other source can we acquire any solid information on this sub- 
ject, nor upon any other principles can we safely proceed in 
our investigations. Though many scholars have displayed 
wonderful ingenuity and sagacity in philological research, 
which cannot fail to command the admiration of all who make 
this subject their study ; no one has yet set forth a system of 
language referable to the human mind, and applicable to human 
expression ; no one has yet tested the significations of words, 
their diflerences, their various classes of diflerences, and the 
causes of those diflerences, in such a manner as to reduce 
them to a system ; or has laid down principles to serve as a 
basis upon which to ground a general and comprehensiTe 
•classification of our language. 

Though the author of the present work is far from pretend- 
ing to supply this desideratum, he thinks it may be not wholly 
useless to mention some opinions he has long entertained oa 
the subject, and to explain some principles to assist in forming 
ajdan by which the unpractised writer may be enabled to 
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i^md the looseness of expression so common with the majori- 
v.jj^o^ writers, and to compose in a clear and intelligible sty] 
«'K/-4t is \o be observed, that in every department of scieilci^ 
5>!?i£iif|jn4pstiim of its materials is one of tho leading princijf 
' l^fA which philosophers have founded their systems. This 
\b a natural and universal principle, drawn from our observa- 
ti<m of ttctemal objects, and found not in one only, but in 
ewy depar^nent of natural science. An attempt to acquire 
solid infortfktion upon any other method of instruction will in- 
fallibly fill the mind whh crude ind confused ideas, and im- 
pd|lyil|soimd or lasting knowledge. Hence the maxim '* Di- 
tuHt^k impera" (divide and conquer) has been* successfully^ 
appbed to every object of human knowledge, and hence it is 
generally received as the only safe road in which to proceed 
in every description of study. 

Language, among other objects of study, has been subjected 
to the application of this principle. Granunarians have, ac- 
cordingly, classified words under the various heads of nouns, 
verbs, particles, <&c., as they observed their signification to 
possess certain properties. Thus names of things were 
classed as nouns, names of qualities as adjectives, and names 
of actions as verbs, &c. But though these classes may be 
sufiicient for grammatical purposes, and though they are suffi- 
cient to distinguish the more striking difierences of words, 
they are wholly useless when we wish to distinguish more 
nicely among those of each class, and between the exact 
shades of meaning in those more closely related to each 
other; that is, though there may be no difficulty in deter- 
mining between a verb and a noun, or between an adjective 
and a conjunction, we have no unerring principle upon which 
to found a difference between two nouns or two verbs which 
approximate closely in signification. Thus the difierence be- 
tween an answer and to answer presents no difficulty as to the 
granunatical distinction of their two natures ; but if we wish 
to distinguish between to answer and to reply ^ we are immedi- 
ately at a loss to determine their respective meanings, because 
we have no fixed principle upon which to proceed in our in- 
vestigation of their difierence. 

1* 
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It 80 happens that, in respect of. ujwmjtuf^ t}ie En^iaL 
language presents the student with greater difficulties thaa 
any other language of Europe. This pecidiarity may be ao^ 
counted for by its structure, and by the circumstances which ^ 
led to its formation. . The difference of its materials, and tih# 
great variety of the respective modes of feeling and expres- 
sion in those nations which contributed to its formation, are 
sufficient in themselves to explain the cause of this difficul^. 
In connection with this remark, it may be observed, that there 
are many words in our language which, on a superficial view, 
appear to convey precisely the same signification, and present, 
even to the scholar, no other than an etymological difference. 
This is the case with many pairs of words, one of wluch is 
of Saxon, and the other of Latin origin, such as : Jreedam^^ 
liberty; happiness — felicity; help — assistance; and many othexs. 
The notion which many entertain of such words is, that as 
they were respectively drawn from different sources, and as 
each word stood in its original language for the same idea, 
they have no difference of meaning in English. But this 
must be the notion of those who probably do not bestow much 
attention on the subject ; for it requires but little reflection to 
convince us that such a fact would be an anomaly in the his- 
tory of language, and strongly opposed to a first principle of 
nature. And even supposing that two words could have pre- 
cisely the same meaning in the same language for a short 
space of time, it is altogether contrary to every law of lan- 
guage that they should continue in that state for any length- 
ened period. The intensity with which Nature is said to ab- 
hor a vacuum can only be equalled by her abhorrence of iden- 
tity ; an exact sameness is nowhere to be found among her 
works, and she seems to take delight in baffling every attempt 
to interfere with her dominion or oppose her laws. It cannot, 
however, be denied, (in applying this law to our own case,) 
that at the Norman conquest in n)66, many words were intro- 
duced by the conquerors into England which were identical 
in meaning with others in common use among the people of 
ihe country before the in\ asion. In fact, at that time, and . 
duriag a coasiderable period after, two d\«\\Tie\.\&xi^i3A.%tb% ^^. 
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Uted in thid islaiul: o^te used by the lord, and the other used 
bj the tillev^lDf tiie. ^ckD. But this state of things could noc 
/giBontinue very fj^g : for, by a natural law, as soon as the tw6 
d^ects amalgamated, and became one language, one of two 
^C^rms which had till then identically corresponded, either lost 
a portion of its original meaning, or suffered some alteration 
in use ; or, if this did not happen, it met with the conunon fate 
of all words so situated — it disappeared from the language. 
In this we see the direct effect of a universal law of nature, 
viz., the necessity for one of two identical things becoming 
altered, or else the impossibility of its remaining in existence. 

Tliere can be little doubt that the same principles of differ- 
ence which our senses discover in the external world operate 
in the very constitution of the human mind ; and that proper- 
ties belonging to the nature of material bodies and external 
action find corresponding conceptions in the mind, and conse- 
quentiy, corresponding expressions in language. Thus, many 
words may be observed to differ from each other, as the spe-- 
cies from the genus, as we may perceive between to do and to 
make ; a very large class of words may be distinguished un- 
der the heads of active and passive, as between ability and ca» 
pacity ; the principle of intensity may be observed to operate 
in the difference between the words to see and to hoh ; others 
have a positive and negative difference, as between to shun and 
to avoid, and many, which do not appear to depend on any 
uniformly acting principle, may be ranged under the head of 
ndseellaneous. 

The heads, then, under which the words explained in the 
body of this work are arranged in their respective sections 
are: — 1. Generic and Specific ; 2. Active and Passive; 
3. Intensity ; 4. Positive and Negative ; and 5. Miscel- 
laneous. It is not pretended that this classification is perfect 
or complete ; but, in the absence of any other, it is hoped it 
may prove useful to the student, not only in supplying him 
with the information required concerning the words here treat- 
ed, but in furnishing him with principles applicable to other 
pairs of words, not here explained, which may present him 
with any di&culty. 
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A very large class of syuonymes may 'be ranged under 
the heads of Generic and Specific ; that is, the one word 
will be found to differ from the other, as the species from the 
genus : as in such words as to do and to make ; to clothe aod 
to dress ; praise and applause, <SfC. But as these terms, generic 
and specific, may not be familiar to the generality of young 
students, it may be useful here to explain them. In their clas- 
sification of natural objects, philosophers have divided them 
under three grand heads, or, as they are termed in scientific 
language, kingdoms. These kingdoms are divided into classes 
and orders. These orders again are divided into genera, and 
the genera into species. This system of classification, though 
it may not be applied so extensively to language as in natural 
philosophy, will in many cases assist in discovering differ- 
ences not so easily perceived by the application of any other 
principle. Rejecting the terms kingdom and class, we may 
consider the part of speech, as noun or verb, to represent the 
order.; then the genera may be classed under each order as 
expressing some general or leading principle, and the species 
under the genus, as describing the latter more particularly. 
Let it be required to discover the difference between to do and 
to make : — Appl3dng the principle above explained, both words 
will fall under the order verb : — as to do expresses general 
action, it will be the generic ; and as to make describes a more 
specific mode of doing, it will be the specific term. By the 
same principle, applause will be a species of the genus praise^ 
both belonging to the order noun. Again, robust will be a spe- 
cies of the genus strong, and belonging to the order adjective. 
In the exercises under this head, we have to do only with the 
genus and species, for the order, or part of speech, is equally 
applicable to both words, and will be of no assistance in our 
endeavour to determine their respective meanings. 

It will be here necessary to explain the signification of the 
terms active and passive as applied to the philosophy of sy- 
nonymy, and under which head the words in the second sec- 
don of this work are arranged. Many words possess an ac- 
tive or passive meaning, wholly independent of the grammati- 
cal sense of these two terms. A word that expresses a passive 
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or re«ipient ftate may thus often be distinguished from one 
tUiL contains the same idea in an active state. Between many 
'apstract nouns we shall find this principle to operate. This 
may be illustrated by the respective meanings of the two words 
ability and capacity. The idea of power is here common to 
both words, but the latter expresses a power of receiving, and 
has a recipient or passive meanmg ; whereas the former ex- 
presses a power to execute, and consequently has an active 
signification. Again, the idea of reason enters into the mean- 
ing of both the adjectives reasonable and rational; but the for- 
mer qualifies a being who exercises reason, and the latter 
one who possesses reason, and consequently, the difference 
between them is to be found in the active and passive mean- 
ing of eaeb respectively. Lastly, even in the case of verbs 
into which the idea of action more fully enters, we may fre- 
quently observe a difference in meaning dependent upon this 
principle. This may be exemplified by the two verbs to keep 
and to retain. We keep, by the exertion of our own power ; 
we retain, from the want of power or will in others. We 
keep what we prevent others from taking, we retain what is 
not taken from us. In the first, we are in an active, in the 
second, in a passive state. It is undeniable that attention to 
this phenomenon would, in many cases, solve a doubt which 
might exist as to the exact difference in the meaning of words. 
Another extensively prevalent principle in nature is that of 
Intensity. In the material world, its effects meet us at ev- 
ery turn. Scarcely at any two moments does fire bum with 
exactly the same degree of heat, nor does the sun shine with 
the same brilliancy without some intervening circumstance 
which modifies or increases its degree of brightness. We 
may then confidently look for the same principle in words 
which is applied so extensively to objects of sense. It must 
here again be remembered that this principle of intensity has 
no reference to comparison, as applied to a grammatical class 
of words, but imports a higher degree, as marked by the dif- 
ference of meaning between two words in another respect 
similar. We find it not only in adjectives, but also in nouns 
md verbs, and indeed, in some cases, in prepositions. The 
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distinction between the two adjectives brig/U apd briUiflnl ja 
marked by the intensive degree expressed ia the latter word. 
Brilliant is bright and something more, or it expresses a higher 
and more intensive degree of bright. A difference of degree 
will also mark the distinction between the words breeze and 
gale ; a breeze signifies a gentle wind ; a gale, a stronger wind. 
Again^ the difference between to see and to look, or to hear 
and to listen, will depend upon the same principle, the latter 
expressing a more intensive degree of the former. When- 
ever the differences between two words may be accounted for 
on this principle, such words may be termed sjmonymes of 
intensity. 

A fourth class of differences may be formed under the head 
oi Positive and Negative. Here also we find the same idea 
common to both words ; but in the one it appears in a positive 
or independent form, whilst in the other it has a negative meao- 
mg. The two verbs to shun and to avoid will come under this 
head of differences. To shun means positively to turn from; 
whereas to avoid is merely not to go in the way of, and has a 
negative sense. The same remarks will apply to the differ- 
ence of meaning between the two nouns fault and defect, A 
fault is something positively wrong; a defect is something 
negatively wrong. What is faulty has what it should not 
have ; what is defective has not what it should have. This 
class may not be found to contain so many words as those 
above explained, but the principle will be frequently available 
in determining the difference of words which cannot be brought 
under another category. 

But although some of the principles above explained will 
test the difference of a large majority of s3aionymous terms, 
there are, undoubtedly, many to which none of them will ap- 
ply. The difference between two words will, in many cases, 
be so slight, and will consist in so nice and delicate a varia- 
tion, that it can be explained only by the individual circum* 
stances of the case. And here it must be confessed that the 
S3mon3rmous words explained in this manner lie open to the 
objection mentioned in another part of this introduction ; for 
i&e student will here gain no furthei mioxm»X\oTi \!s^t!l \2daX 
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giren him concerning the words themselves — ^he will acquire 
a knowledge of the difference between the two words under 
consideration ; but that knowledge will be strictly limited to 
the words themselres, and the explanation itself will not sug- 
gest any power of distinguishing between other words. Such 
terms are explained in the lifth sectiom of this work, and are 
ranged under the head of " Miscellaneous.*^ 

In concluding my remarks upon this classification of sy- 
nonymous words, I must again repeat that I do not set forth 
diis system as a complete or perfect classification of such 
terms, but that I have adopted it for want of a better, or rather, 
for want of any existing arrangement. In all the works on 
synon3rmy which have fallen under my notice, I have in vain 
searched for some rule, the application of which would bring 
any required word under a certain class, and thus enable a 
student to ascertain its precise meaning, as distinguished from 
its nearest relative. As far as I am aware, no system of classi- 
fication has been adopted by any writer on the subject. But 
though it is true that none of these writers has adopted such 
a classification as might suggest to the learner uniformly act- 
ing principles of difference, there can be no question that they 
were acquainted with these principles, for they have fre- 
quently employed them in their definitions. On the other 
hand, though the meaning of some words is explained in these 
works, in many instances, with great ingenuity and acuteness, 
many others are defined upon very vague, and some upon very 
arbitrary principles. The student, it is true, may gain the 
information he requires with respect to certain words ; but 
here his knowledge stops ; it is restricted to the words imme- 
diately under consideration ; nothing is done towards en- 
larging ois views of the philosophy of language, nor is any 
rule given him by which he may for himself discover the real 
difference which exists between words apparently identical. 

Every one who has had any habit or practice in composing 
must remember the doubts he has frequently enteHained of 
the proj^er use of many words suggesting themselves in the 
course of writing. In all cases of this sort, there is a word, 
and but one word, which wiU exactly conN^Y ^^^ \fiki^^S!^\\ 
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but the difficulty is bow to get at it. The writer lays down 
his pen — ^begins Ip think — ^becomes more and more embarrassh 
ed — ^till, at last, by some lucky association, a word, which he 
fancies the right one, strikes his mind, and he imagines the 
difficulty removed. Very far from it ; another word, apparent^ 
ly as appropriate as th6 first, presents itself to his mind, and 
he now is more perplexed between the two, than he was be- 
fore puzzled about the one. With many, it now becomes a 
mere question of euphony, and the more harmonious word is 
adopted without hesitation. But the conscientious writer, 
though he may regard harmony as a very desirable attainment, 
cannot be satisfied with sound for sense, and he looks for 
some principle upon which he can securely rely, to guide him 
in his choice. It is true, that he can search for tne difference 
between the two words in some work of reference, and will 
probably obtain the required information, as regards the word 
itself, the precise meaning of which he wishes to fix ; but he 
will perhaps not have written a few lines, before the same 
difficulty again presents itself, and he thus finds himself con- 
feiually involved in the most discouraging perplexities. These 
observations will, of course, not apply to the careless writer. 
To him it is of little consequence in what form he exhib ts his 
thoughts, or what words he employs in expressing them , how* 
ever just his views on any subject may be, or whatever merit 
he may possess, either of novelty or originality of thought, his 
total indifference to accuracy of expression will not only cause 
him to fail in his attempts to make his readers understand him, 
but will produce much positive harm in their minds, by the 
looseness and inaccuracy of his style. 

But to those who would write sensibly and carefully — ^who 
are not satisfied with sound for sense, and who are honestly 
desirous of acquiring a clear and perspicuous style, the fol- 
lowing rule may be useful : — ^Where a difficulty of choice in 
two or more words occurs, collect together all those which 
bear upon the meaning desired, and apply to them some of 
the principles above explained. It will be found, that some 
may be ranged under the class of genetic and specific, others 
wajr belong to the active and passive claas^ a VVat^ ^\x xoas^ 
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btf distingiiished by the principle of intensity, others again 
may be to each other as positive and negative, and so forth. 
By thus applying some general principle of difference to 
words, the precise limits to the meaning of each will not be 
80 difficult to ascertain, and the habit of testing their signifi- 
cation in this manner will soon produce a marked effect on the 
style of those who practise the rule. 

There is one science intimately connected with the subject 
of synonymy, upon which it will be naturally expected that 
some remarks should here be made. I mean Etymology. A 
knowledge of the derivation of words is unquestionably of 
great service in enabling us to determine their meaning, and 
it may be confidently asserted, that they who are wholly ig* 
norant of those languages from which English is derived can 
never have that clear conception of the primary signification 
of words which every good etymologist must possess. On the 
other hand, it should not be forgotten, that as words are con- 
tinually undergoing some alteration in meaning, and in course 
of time, acquiring an incrustation, as it were, of signification, 
we should not place too firm a reliance on a knowledge of 
their original meaning, in endeavoring to £jl the exact limits 
of their modem acceptation. A love for antiquity and classi- 
cal associations, however natural and admirable in itself, may, 
like all other strong passions, prove in some respects perni- 
cious ; and it is much to be feared, that undue admiration for 
the beauty of ancient languages has, in many instances, caused 
us to underrate the qualities of our mother tongue. But we 
should remember, that in order to gain any sound knowledge 
of a subject, it is necessary not only to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with its origin, but also to be able to trace it through 
all the phases of its existence, a rule particularly applicable 
to language, the materials of which are so fluctuating and 
changeable. Now, the principles before explained do not be- 
long to any one language in particular, but are applicable to 
every language on the globe, both ancient and modem ; they 
are universal — they are founded in the very nature of things — 
they existed before any language was spoken, and we ma> 
presame that they wiU last as long a& ike VfOiYdi c^SG^ufiS&i^^^ 
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exist. I would not have it supposed, that in making these n* 
marks, I entertain any disrespect for the languages or literature 
of antiquity ; so far from this being the case, I yield to none 
in my respect and reneration for the ancients ; and I am im- 
pressed with a firm conviction, that antiquity is the source 
from which all the poets and philosophers of modem timet 
have most copiously drawn. I would merely caution the 
young student against allowing his prejudices in favour of the 
ancients to interfere with the application of universal princi- 
ples. Indeed, there can be little doubt that the ancients were 
as well acquainted with these principles as ourselves, for ev^ 
ery day brings to light some new proof of how much further 
advanced they were even in practical science than we are 
inclined to give them credit for ; and we are not justified in 
inferring, because they have left us no distinct works upon 
this subject, that they were not aware of these principles, and 
did not apply them in the same way as the modems. 

It is not a little surprising that the English, who in some 
questions have displayed such admirable patience of research 
and sagacity of investigation, should have produced so few 
works on the subject of synonymy. During the last century, 
France reckoned a considerable number of writers on tfalB 
subject; among others, Girard, Voltaire, D'Alembert, Dnclosy 
Dumarsais, Diderot, Beauzee, Roubaud, Lavaux, &;c. The 
Grerman writers on synonymy are Eberhard and Maass. The 
Italians and Spanish have also directed some attention to this 
subject: among the former may be mentioned, Grassi, Ro- 
mani, and Tommaseo; and among the latter, Huerta and 
March. The only works on synon3any deserving of notice 
which we possess in English are, those of Dr. Trasler, Mr. 
W. Taylor, of Norwich, and Mr. Crabb. These are all bodu 
of reference, and not one of them adapted to the wants of 
younger students, or in any way suited to the purposes of 
practical education. Dr. Trusler's book, published at London 
in 1766, was a partial abstract of the Abbe Girard's " Syno- 
B3rmes Fran^ais." Most of the articles are little more than 
innsJaOons from this work, and these are interspersed with 
some original dednitioas of some coiil\g;ao\]AX^xxcv& v^cxi&KL>i^ 
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mnelyes. But many of his explanations are very vague , 
■eTerai of the terms which he defines are altered in meaning 
since his time, and others are growing, or have already be- 
come, obsolete. These objections are of themselves sufficient 
to render his work rather a matter of literary curiosity than a 
source of instruction. Mr. Taylor's work, which appeared in 
1813, displays much learning. He has taken etymology as 
the basis of his definitions, but in so doing, he appears to 
have frequently lost sight uf the modem acceptation of words, 
and consequently he ha^ sometimes attempted to force on 
words a meaning which they do not really possess. Hence 
many of his definitions and discriminations are purely ar- 
bitrary. For these reasons, his work was not so useful as he 
undoubtedly had the power of making it, and we believe that 
it never reached a second edition. But the largest work that 
we possess on the subject of synon3rmy is that of Mr. Crabb, 
who, in 1810, published his "English Synonymes arranged 
in alphabetical order." JThis is a work of much higher pre- 
tensions, and, as a book of reference, is unquestionably of 
great utility. There is, however, one point connected with 
its execution which appears to interfere in some measure with 
its utility. One part of the plan of his work, is to compare 
four or five, and sometimes as many as six words of the same 
class of meaning, and explain their differences in one article. 
In doing this, all the words are so mixed up together, and 
their explanations so perplexed, that the student, who it may 
be presumed is searching for the exact, meaning of a single 
word, ofbn finds it utterly impossible to disentangle the one 
term from the many with which it is mixed up, and thus, in 
many cases, obtains no satisfactory information. It should be 
remarked, however, that this practice is not peculiar to Mr. 
Crabb, -but is common to both the others, as well as to all the 
foreign writers on the subject.* 

* Besides the works above mentioned, there was published at Brunswick, in 1841, 
a work entitled " Sjrnonymisches Handw5rterbuch der Englischen Sprache fur die 
Deutschen." The author of this work is Dr. Melford, professor of modem lan- 
guages in the University of Gdttingen. This book, which is merely a translation 
of some of the principal articles in Crabb, with additional essmi^VK&^^KraSx^lEsqSMk 
^otiuag whatever towards an improved knowledge oi syiM»GC<fioq% 
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In the present work, the author has purposely avoided com 
paring more than two terms in one explanation. This plan 
with one or two exceptions, has been uniformly followed 
throughout the book. It has been adopted for two reasons : 
1st, because, in writing, it is almost always between two 
words that any difficulty cf choice exists ; and, 2dly, be- 
cause the writer has been thus better enabled to give the 
inquirer a distinct conception of their real difference and 
respective limit43, which could not have been so easily done, 
had he followed the practice of the beforementioned writers. 
Besides, as the object of this book is not so much to ex- 
plain, as to lay down principles of explanation, this arrange- 
ment was unnecessary. The manner in which the book is 
intended to be used is as follows : — The explanations under 
each pair of words having been carefully and attentively read 
by the pupil, he should be questioned upon them by the 
teacher, and should be required to determine under which 
class they may be ranged ; then, the exercises under each 
pair should be written out, the pupil introducing the word in 
the blank space ; and lastly, other sentences of his own com- 
position should be written, in which each of the words is to 
be employed in its proper signification. This practice will 
not only insure an accurate knowledge of the difference 
between the terms, but also, a proper application of the 
terms themselves'; and it will impress that difference, as 
well as the principle upon which it depends, so strongly on 
the learner's mind, that he will not be soon likely to forget them. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge on the usefulness of such 
exercises as those here presented to the learner, were it not 
that this is the first occasion, as far as the author is aware 
that a practical work on English synonymes has been offered 
to the public. An admission that something of the sort is a 
desideratum, does not, however, amount to a conviction that it 
is necessary, on the same principle that it is much easier to 
allow that we are in the wrong, than to set about doing right. 
It may be therefore proper to make some remarks on the ef- 
fect which a systematic study of synonymy is likely to have, 
not only on the language and style of the student, but also as 
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fegaids the general improvement of his mind and his habits ot 
thinking. 

Coleridge, in whose writings we may perhaps gather a 
greater number of valuable hints on education than from any 
other modem author, says, in the Preface to his " Aids to Re- 
flection," that a leading object of this work was " to direct the 
reader's attention to the value of the science of words, their 
use and abuse, and the incalculable advantage of using them 
appropriately, and with a distinct knowledge of their primary, 
derivative, and metaphorical senses; and in furtherance of 
this object, I have neglected no occasion of enforcing the 
maxim, that to expose a sophism, and to detect the equivoca. 
or double meaning of a word, is, in the great majority of cases, 
one and the same thing." And, further, addressing the read- 
er, he says: "Reflect on your own thoughts, actions, cir- 
cumstances, and — ^which will be of especial aid to you in 
forming a habit of reflection — accustom yourself to reflect on 
the words you use, hear, or read ; their birth, derivation, histo- 
ry, 6fc. For if words are not things, they are living powers 
by which the things of most importance to mankind are ac- 
tuated, combined, and humanized." 

When we reflect on the circumstances in which all children 
are of necessity placed, and the bad example they continually 
have before them, in respect of language, from servants and 
others, it is not surprising that they begin at an early age to 
use words loosely and incorrectly. Though, in this particu- 
lar, some have much greater advantages than others, all are to 
some degree aflected by this example, and parents cannot well 
begin too soon to take measures to counteract its eflects. If 
all the English we hear spoken around us during our infancy 
and childhood were correct, there would be, of course, no ne- 
cessity for this injunction ; but the contrary is so notoriously 
the fact, that there are very few in whom this pernicious ex- 
ample does not produce an inveterate habit, and whom it does 
not aflect, in some degree, through the whole course of their lives. 

There is one principle in education which should never be 
lost sight of, and which, notwithstanding its importance, doea 
not appear sufficiently obvious to the minds, even of those 

2* 
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who derote considerable attention to the subject. It should 
be remembered, before any study be commenced, that we 
have two objects in view : one, and this of the greater import- 
ance, the effect the study will produce as to the general im« 
provement of the mind ; and the other, its practical utility as 
regards human comforts, or human intercourse. Now, the 
latter of these objects is that to which most men direct their 
attention, whilst the former holds but a second place in the 
opinions of many, and with the majority is considered wholly 
unimportant. The strength of mind to be acquired by a cul- 
tivation of the reasoning faculties is not so perceptible to the 
generality of mankind as those accomplishments which afford 
frequent opportunities of exhibition ; and hence the exclusive 
attention paid to lighter accomplishments, and the comparative 
neglect with which the more valuable branches of education 
are treated. 

The scanty information given to young students in all our 
schools, on the genius and character of the English language, 
would, of itself, be sufficient to warrant any writer in endeav- 
ouring to promote the knowledge of its nature and philosophy. 
It is a singular fact, that notwithstanding this unaccountable 
neglect of what ought to be considered an important branch 
of every Englishman's education, there are few who are not 
ready to admit the necessity of their closer acquaintance with 
their native tongue, and confess that a more accurate know- 
ledge of their own language, acquired in early youth, would 
have better prepared them for many duties of common life 
they now feel utterly incompetent to fulfil. It is well known, 
that the usual course of instruction (as it is called) in the Eng- 
lish language consists in making a pupil learn by heart the 
accidence and syntax rules in Murray's Grammar, write out a 
few dictation exercises, and occasionally compose a theme. 
But for the more essential acquirements in the language, 
nothing is done ; not a word is mentioned about the philosophy 
of construction ; nothing on facility of expression, forms of 
idiom, formation of style, accuracy of expression from a proper 
choice of words, <&c. <&c. Again, on the subject of versifica- 
tion and poetry. There is not a single book extant which 
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explains the yarious forms and varieties of English verse in a 
popular manner, and adapted to early education. It is true, 
that some scanty remarks on this subject are to be found 
tacked to the end of one or two of our grammars ; but these 
are mere sketches, and far from sufficient for those who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the forms and styles of our best 
poets. On this subject, also, as on many others connected 
with early education, the most singular ideas prevail. It is 
thought by many, that an attention to versification is likely to 
lead young persons into the habit of scribbling verses, and to 
call them off from the more serious duties of life. It is for- 
gotten that in cultivating an innocent taste, we are purifying 
the mind from low and grovelling propensities, instilling a love 
of the true and beautiful, and establishing a most desirable 
resource in after-life, and one of the best modes of securing an 
avoidance of vicious or degrading pursuits. The principles 
on which the present work is based are equally applicable to 
a poetical and a prose style ; that is, a careful choice and 
accurate use of terms are quite as necessary in the former as 
in the latter form of composition ; and though the versifier 
must not expect to find here every thing he wants, it may be 
presumed that an application of the principles here adopted 
may be of considerable service to him in his studies. 

But the importance of the English language, both as a sub- 
ject of philology and of particular study, is now becoming 
generally acknowledged. It is high time, then, that some- 
thing more should be proposed for the younger student than 
the mere grammatical exercise, or theme. Some mode of 
study is required which will make him exert his powers of 
discrimination in the use of words, and bring him into closer 
acquaintance with the beauties of his language, so that he 
may thereby acquire a relish for its characteristic power and 
genius. The attempt in the present work to supply that want 
is published with a confident hope that, whatever may be its 
defects, it may assist in giving an impulse to the study and 
promote the knowledge of that literature, which it should 
be every educated Englishman's boast to understand and ap- 
preciate. 
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SECTION I. 

GENERIC AND SPECIFIC SYN0NTME8. 

The principle upon which all the pairs of words in this 
section are discussed is the same as that adopted by natural 
philosophers in their classification of external objects. The 
whole natural world has been divided by them into three 
heads or kingdoms, viz. — 1, the animal; 2, the vegetable; 
and 3, the mineral kingdom ; and each of these is again sub- 
divided into orders, classes, genera, and species. Though, for 
various reasons, so comprehensive a classification cannot be 
applied to language, yet in investigating the cause of the 
difference between words which approximate in meaning, we 
shall frequently find it to depend upon this principle ; that is, 
the one word will be found to specify precisely what the other 
expresses more generally. Indeed this occurs so often, that 
it may be confidently assumed as one mode of testing the dif- 
ference between words, and thereby acquiring an exact know- 
ledge of the limits of each. We find this difference between 
such words as to bury, and to inter; the former being the 
generic, and the latter the specific word. Whatever is in- 
terred is buried, but what is buried is not of necessity interred. 
To inter is a specific mode of burying ; it contains the same 
idea as that which exists in to bury, but with the addition of 
certain accompanying ideas not found in the generic word. 



Adjective — Epithet, 

These words differ as the species from the genus. Every 
adjective is an. epithet ; but every epithet is not an adjective. 
Epithet is a term of rhetoric.'* Adjective is a term of gram- 

* C" Epithets, in the rhetorical sense, denote, not every adjective, but those only 
which do not add to the sense, but signify something already implied in the noun 
itself; as if one says * the glorious sun ;' on tne other hand, to speak of * the merid' 
sun* would not be considered as, in this sense, employing an epithet.'* 

WuATBLT*s Khetvricl 
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mar. The same word may be both an adjective and an epi- 
thet. In prose composition, the epithet is frequently put after 
the noun» as — Henry the Fotoler, Charles the Simple^ <&c. In 
the first of these examples, the word ** fowler" is, grammati- 
cally, a noun; rhetorically, an epithet; in the second, the 
word '* simple" is both an adjective and an epithet. An epi- 
thet qualifies distinctively, an adjective qualifies generally. 
Much of the merit of style depends upon the choice of epi- 
thets. 

iMoth. Once to behold with your son-beamed eyes,— 

—with your sun-beamed eyes. 
Bojfet. They will not answer to that epithet. 

Lov^t Labom'i JLoft, T. 1. 

Remove their swelling epithets, thick laid 

As varnish on a harlot's cheek. P. R,, iv. 343.] 

Exercise, 

« All the veraification of Claudian is included within the compass of four 
or five lines ; perpetually closing his sense at the end of a verse, and that 

vene commonly which they call golden, or two substantives and two 

with a verb between them to keep the peace." 

« From these principles^ it will be easy to illustrate a remark of the Sta- 

gyrite on the roay-fingered, which Homer has given to Aurora. 

This, says the critic, is better than if he had said purple-fingered, and far 
bettw than if he had said red-fingertfd." 

'* This consideration may further serve to answer for the constant use of 

the same to his gods and heroes ; such as the far-darting Phoebus, 

the Uue-eyed Pallas, the swift-footed Achilles, &c.*' 

*' A word added to a noun, to signify the addition or separation of some 
quality, or manner of being, such as good, bad, &.C., is an " 

« I affirm jMegmatically, leaving the ^— *— false, scandalous, and vil- 
lanous, to the author." 



Answer — Reply, 

Every reply is an answer, though every answer is not a 
reply. An answer is given to a question ; a reply is made to 
an accusation or an objection. The former simply informs, 
the latter confutes or disproves. When we seek to do more 
than inform — ^to bring others to the conviction that the opinions 
they have expressed are mistaken or unjust, we reply to their 
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arguments. Witnesses who are examined on a trial do not 
reply to, but answer the questions put to them by the counsel, 
because, in such a case, information alone is required. The 
counsel for the defendant, in a trial, does not answer, but re 
plies to the arguments used by the other party, because he 
seeks to prove that these arguments are false, and do not crim- 
inate his client. 



•** 



iMacb. answer me 

To what I ask you. Macbeth, iv. 1. 

King. Reply not to me with a fool-bom jest ; 

2 Henry IV., y. & 

Cap. Speak not, reply not, do not answer me. 

Romeo and JuKet, iii. ft. 

.■^' While thus I called, and strayed I knew not whither. 
From where I first drew air, and first beheld 
This happy light ; when answer none returned— 

P. L., viii. 885. 

and Satan stood 

Awhile, as mute, confounded what to say. 
What to reply, P. R., iii. 3. 

And what are things eternal ?— Powers depart,'* 
The grey-haired wanderer stedfastly replied. 
Answering the question which himself had asked," 

The Excwrsum, iv.J 

Exercise. 

During the night, the sentinel, hearing a rustling noise at some distance 
from him, demanded in a loud voice, " Who goes there 1" and receiving 
no , immediately fired in that direction. 

Sir, — In to the statements made in your letter of this morning, I 

must observe, &c 

As I cannot proceed in this affair, without obtaming information on these 

pomts, I shall feel ^jged by your my letter at your earliest con- 

vei||ence. 

The advocate, in his to the charges brought against the prisonem. 

fully established their innocence ; and they consequently were inmiediately 
discharged irom custody. 

** Perplexed the tempter stood, 

Nof had what to " 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal^ without being aUe to 
ghre a ready ■ to the questions which i^aU then be put to us 7 
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Bravery — Courage. 

Bravery is constitutional ; courage is acquired. The one is 
bom with us, the other is the result of reflection. There is 
no merit in being brave, but much in being courageous. Brave 
men are na|urally careless of danger ; the courageous man is 
aware of Aimger, and yet faces it calmly. Bravery is apt to 
degenerate into temerity. Courage is always cool and col- 
lected. It may be, perhaps, said with justice, that the French 
%te the braver, and the English the more courageous people. 

ZAni. come down 

With fearful brairery, thinking by this face 
To fasten in aiuMiu;»ught8 that they hare courage. 'f" 

JuMus CasoTf T. 1. 

La^ P. Did all the chivalry of Enj^pnd more 
To do brave acts. t Henry JV., ii. 3. 

Mai. The king-becoming graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness. 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness. 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude — 

Maebethf iv. 8. 

his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek ; but under blows 
Of dauntless courage P. L., i 603. 

'— But, in despite 

Of all this outside bravery, withiu 

He neither felt encouragement nor hope. 

* The ExemtioHt* Vl 
The martial courage of a day is vain. 
An empty noise of death the battle's roar. 
If vital hope be wanting to restore, 
Or fortitude be wanting to sustain, 
Armiei^ or kingdoms. * Sonnett to Liberty.*^ 

Exercise, 

King Alfred was consiHCaoiis during the early part of his reign, for th« 
with which he resisted the attacks of his enemies, the Danes.. 



The finst check which Xerxes received in his invasion of Greece was fioni 

the of Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans, who disputed with 

him the pass of Thermopylee. 

Richard I. of England distinguished himself, during his campaigns in the 
Holy Land, by acts of the most impetuous . 

It requires quite as much in a minister to guide the state in safety, 

through all the political storms by which she is beset, as in a general, to in> 
sure victory to his country, amidst the difficulties and dangev by which he 
way be mnvundei 
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ki. impetuous ; ' is intrepid. 



A proper is not confined to objeets of personal danger, but is pre 

pared to meet poverty and disgrace. 



Bonds — Fetters. 

Bonds, from the Anglo-Saxon bindan, to bind, means what- 
ever takes away our freedom of action beyond a certain circle. 
Fetters, from the Saxon faster, is strictly what binds the feet ; 
* what hinders us from moving or walking. Bonds is the generic 
term. Fetters are species of bonds. 

[Ifor. What tributaries follow him tp Rome 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot-'wheel^ 

Julius CeuoTf i. 1. 
King. ■■ we will fetters put upon this fear 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

HamUtf iii. S. 

Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke. 

S. A., 42. 

We cannot free the Lady that sits here 

In stony fetters, fixed and motionless. 

Comust 819. 

Or he, whose bonds dropped o£f, whose prison-doors 
Flew open, by an Angel's voice unbarred. 

Wordsworth. EcclenMtical SotmtU 

Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend — 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given. 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven— 
That self might be axmulled ; her I>ondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love. 

Wordsworth . * Laodamia.*^ 

Exercise, 

*'' Let any one send his contemplation to the extremities of the universe, 

and see what conceivable hopes, what he can imagine to hold this 

mass of matter in so close a pressure together.'* 

** Doctrine unto fools is as — — on the feet, and manacles on the right 
hand." 

The of affection which exists between parent and child can 

never be broken except by the most unnatural and detestable wickedness. 

In this case, I am by circumstances, and, however im willingly. 

must remain an inactive spectator of the course of affiiirs. 

There left me and my man, both bound together. 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my — — — anmdery 
I gained ipy freedom." 



« 
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His legs were so inflamed by the weight of his , and the length 

of time he had worn them, that when they were knocked off his feeti 
he was too weak to stand, and it was with some diffit'ulty that he was pre- 
vented from fainting. 

And Paul said : ** I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that 
hear me this day, were both almost, and altogether such as I am, ezcepi 
these ." 



Booty — Prey, 
Booty and prey are both objects of plunder : but there is 
diis distinction, that booty may be applied to various purposes, 
whilst prey is always for consumption. Soldiers cany off 
their booty. Birds carry off their prey. Avarice or covetous- 
ness incites men to take booty. A ravenous appetite urges 
animals to search for prey. In a secondary sense, things are 
. said to be a prey to whatever consumes them, either physically 
or morally. Thus : — a house falls a prey to the devouring 
flames. The heart is a prey to melancholy. Misfortunes 
prey on the mind. 

lYork, So triumph thieves upon their conquered booty. 

3 Henry F/., L 4. 

Macb, WhUes night's black agents to their prey do rouse. 

Macbeth, ill 3. 

Ewes and their bleating lambs over the plain 
Their booty. P. L., zL 650. 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 

P. L., iii 433. 
And he was free to sport and play. 
When falcons were abroad for prey. 

WoRDswoBTH. * Song at the Feast of Bmugham Catik.*i 

Exercise. 

The brigands having packed all the on mules which they had 

hioaght with them, set fire to the premises, and quitted the spot. 

There are men of , as well as beasts and birds of — — , that 

li^e upon and delight in human blood. 

The next day, the town was taken by assault ; the ferocious assailants 
vented their rage upon the defenceless inhabitants by massacring them fay^ 
thousands, and pillaging the churches and treasuries of the place, in which 
they found an immense . 

" A garrison supported itself by the it took from the neigfalrar 

hood of Aylesbury." 



% 
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Velleios Pbterculus states that tho sum produced by the ■ whi^ 

Julius Cssar brought to Rome was above fifty millions of pounds. 
" Who, stung liy glory, rave, and bound away, 
The world their field, and human-kind their " 



■ ^ Conduct — Behaviour, 

x^^haviour respects our manner of acting on particular oc- 
^' cfiions, or in individual cases ; Conduct refers to the general 
^nor of our actions. Behaviour is connected with the 
circumstances of the case. Conduct is the result of our 
habits of thinking, and the standard of morals set up in our 
own minds. Soldiers behave gallantly in an engagement. 
A good citizen conducts himself on all occasions wisely and 
temperately. Our morals or temper influence our conduct. 
Our humour influences our behaviour. The conduct of 
Charles I. was marked by mild dignity. Queen Elizabeth's 
behaviour was undignified when she gave Lord Essex a box 
on the ear. 

iBass. pray thee, take pain 

To allay with some cold drops of modesty 

Thy skipping sphit ; lest through thy wild behaviour 

I be misconstrued in the place I go to 

And lose my hopes. MercJumt of Vancef 11. 3.] 

Exercise. 

The — — of the firemen was beyond all praise ; they exposed them- 
selves at all points to the raging flames, and exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to subdue the fire, which soon yielded to their combined effi>rts. 

At the end of the half-year, the father received a letter fix>m his son's 

tutor, expressive of his unqualified praise of his pupil's during the 

■ix months previous. 

A state of happiness is not to be expected by those who are conscious of 
no moral or religious rule for their in life. 

The of the whole school during the master's illness was most ex- 
emplary. By common consent, no boisterous or noisy games were allowed, 
and the pupils all moved about the house as quietly as possible, for fear of 
^jAsturbing him. 

His master parted with him with expressions of much regret, and beg- 
ged that he would apply to him whenever he should require testimonials 6f 
character or ' . 
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Custom — Habit. 
Custom respects things which are done by the majority; 
Habitf those which are done by individuals. We speak of 
national customs, and of a man of indolent habits. It is a. * 
custom in England to leave town in the summer months. M 
is a custom to eat hot-cross buns on Good Friday. It vi'% ** 
custom to attend divine service. It is a habit to take snnflyQ* 
smoke, 6&c. Habits will often arise from customs ; Wit 
instance, the custom of going to church may produce habits t 
of piety. The custom of driving in a carriage may produce 
habits of indolence. It is of great advantage when the cus- 
toms of a nation are such as are likely to lead to good habits 
among the people. 

[.Hcan, Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habit's derilf is angel apt in this ; 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery 
That aptly is put on. HeunUt, iiL 4. 

Cor, What custom wills, in all things should we do% 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
V And mountainous error be too highly heaped 
For truth to overpeer. Coriolamu, ii. 3. 

Vol. How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 

Two GaUkmen of Venmrnf T. 4 

upheld by old repute, 

Consent, or custom ; P. L., L 640. 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life. 

Wordsworth. ' Ode—IfOmatunu of InmortalUf,* 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love ; and habit does the work 
Of reason; 

Wordsworth. * The Old Cumberland Beggar,*! 

Exercise. , 

The ' of eariy rising is very conducive to health. 

The of giving money to servants does not prevail to the same ex- 

tent as formerly. 

Paley has said that " man is a bundle of — — ." ^ 

In many parts of Germany, it is the — to dine as early as twdw 

o'clock. 

The eflfects of good example and early ' are equally viable in hie 

eomveziation. 
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We have no distinct aeooBnt of the origin of the Chinese — — — ci 
sramping the feet of their women. 

The ^— — ~ of representing the grief we have for the loss of the dead 
by the colour of our garments certainly took its rise from the real sorw 
row of such as were too much distressed to take the care they ought of 
their dress. 

. " The force of education is so great, that we may mould the minds and 
manners of the young into what shape we please, and give the impressions 
itf such s as shall ever afterwards remain." 



Comparison — Analogy. 

A comparison is made between two things that resemble 
each other in their external appearance. An analogy is the 
resemblance to be found between two things in the effects 
they produce, or in the relation they bear to other things. 
We may make a comparison between two trees or two men. 
because in them may be found an external likeness to each 
other. The arms of the human body are analogous to the 
branches of a tree, t. e. they stand in the same relation to the 
body, that the branches do to the tree. The principle of 
analogy operates very strongly in all the mechanical arts ; 
this has directed the formation of the cupola or dome, which 
is taken from the human skull ; pillars from legs ; thatching 
from hair ; tiling from the scales of fish, &c. 

iFbt. you shall find, in the comparisons between Macedon and MonmooU^ 

that the situations, look you, is both alike. 

Hemy V., iv. 7. 

the earth 

Though, in comparison of heaven, so small 
Nor glistering, may of solid good contain 
More plenty than the sun that barren shines. 

P. L., viiL 92.]. 

Exercise, 

There is something in the exercise of the mind to that of the 

body. 

*" It is from the principle of that words are used in a secondary sense. 

l£ is absurd to draw a between things which bear no resemblance 

to each other. 

These two persons are so unlike in every reqpeot, that I am suiprised any 
Mhau}d ever have attempted to draw a betwden them. 
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The ' between the keel of a yeoBel iwi the ebare of a plough hai 

often been remarked and commonly used. 

Phitareh has drawn a — i.— between the characteiB of Jolioi Cnnr and 
Alexander the Great 

The beik or outer covering of treee is to the ikin of the human 

body. 

^ If the body politic have any to the natural, an act of obUmi 

were necessary in a hot, distempered state." 

*' If we will rightly esteem what we call good and evil, we diaO find ft 

lies much in. " ^ . * 

^ "'* 

DtUy — Obligation. 

Duty has to do with the conscience, and arises from the 
natural relations of society. An obligation arises from cir- 
cumstances, and is a species of duty. No man is exempt 
ironr duties. One who guarantees the payment of a sum of 
money contracts an obligation. He who marries contracts 
new duties. Duties are between parents and children ; hus- 
bands and wives ; teachers and scholars, &c. When we 
promise, we contract an obligation. Duty is what is due from 
one to another. An obligation is what we bind ourselves to do 
independently of our natural duties. 

[7%e. in the modesty of fearful duty 

I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Midsummer-Nigh^i Drtam, r. !• 

Kir^, the survivor bound 

In filial obligation, for some term 

To do obsequious sorrow. Hamlet^ L 3. 



zeal and duty are not slow 



But on occasion's forelock watchful wait. 

P. R., liL 173. 
The primal duties shine aloft— like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man— like flowers. 

7^ Ercurnon, ix. 

this imperial Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are bom to serve her and obey. 

Id.r 

Exercise, 

** do quick a sense did the Israelites entertain of the merits of GKdeon» 

im^ tlie he had laid upon them, that they tendemd him the ngal and 

hereditary government of that people." 

3» 



.*s 
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It 18 the — ^— of parents to attend equally to the moral and iateUectna 
'^^ilpliung of their children. 
•^* I feel myself under so many ■ to my uncle, that I could not take st 

important a step without asking his advice. 

« Every one must allow that the subject and matter of domestie — — 
are inferior to none in utility and importance." 
The offices of a parent may be discharged from a consciousness of their 
; and a sense of this is sometimes necessary to assist the 



stimulus of parental affection. 

If it be the of a parent to educate his children, he has a r^t to 

ozert such authority, and, in support of that authority, to exercise such dis- 
;ipUne as may be necessary for these purposes. 



Fear — Terror, 

Fear is the generic word. Terror is a species oLfear. 
Fear is an inward feeling. Terror is an external and visible 
agitation. The prospect of evil excites our fear ; we feel ter- 
ror at the evil which is actually before us. We fear an ap- 
proaching storm ; the storm itself excites terror. Fear urges 
us to action ; terror urges us to flight. Fear prompts us to 
prepare against the coming evil ; terror urges us -to escape it. 

iBcui. Possessed with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but fiill of fear. 

King Johtif iv. 3. 

P. Hen, as the poorest vassal is, 

That doth witn awe and terror kneel to it. 

3 Hemy lY., iv. 4 

and chase 

Angnish and doubt, and fear and sorrow, and pain, 

From mortal or immortal minds. 

P. L,f L 558. 

terrour seized the rebel host, 

Id., vi. 647. 

Whatever, in docile childhood or in youth. 
He had imbibed of fear or darker thought, 
Was melted all away. The Exeureum, l 

those that roam at large 

Over the burning wilderness, and charge 
The wind with terror, while they roar for food. 

WOBDSWOBTH. SonmtSf 4«.J 

Exercise, 

The — of some persons during a thunder-storm is so great, that it 
takes away all power of action, and renders them ibr a time peifeotlT 
heipl&m. 
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Whatever may eccur in the mean time, I have no for the remit 

The poor boy felt snch at the sight of this hideous mask, tkAwMt 

had some difficulty in calming his agitation, and still more in persuadinf Vpi 
tiiat it coxicealed a human face underneath. 

She has been extremely ill ; and was for several days in such a inrecariout 
state, that were entertained for her life. 

The ferocious countenance and ^gantic stature of the ancient Germans 

at first inspired the Roman soldiers with saeh , that Ctesar waA 

obliged to pse all his eloquence to persuade his men to oppose them in tHe 
field. 

Among the many motives which prompt men to obey the laws, ■■^-^ id 

punishment is not the least strong. 

The enemy shot through the walls and fortifications of the town, to the 
great of the inhabitants. 



y . F ancy — Imagination. 

Fancy is the power of combining ideas — of bringing them 
together in such a manner as to produce novt^l and pleasing 
scenes for the mind to contemplate. Imaginatton is the power 
of endowing substances with qualities and faculties, which in 
reality they do not possess— of making them think, and speak, 
and act, like beings of another order. The fancy only brings 
objects together in the mind ; it regards but the outward ap- 
pearances of things. The imagination creates ; !t gives in- 
terest to the simplest and most insignificant things, by invest- 
ing them with qualities which immediately render them objects 
of human sympathy. 

iGrif. — . such good dreams 

Possess your fancy. Henry VIII.^ iv. 3. 

The. as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

▲ local habitation and a name. Midstmmer^Nighf* Ditam, r 1 

Wrapped in a pleasing fit of melancholy 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 

Till fancy had her fill. Comus, 548. 

that may lift 

Human imagination to such highth 

Of godlike power ? P. L., n. 300. 

. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed ^ 

Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. The Eacitrnoih !▼• 
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the glorious faculty assigned 



To elevate the more than reasoning Mind, 

And colour life's dark cloud with orient rays 

Imagination is that sacred power, 

Imagination lofty and refined 

Wo&DswoRTH. MtMtL SomwtoJ 

Exercise, 

Shakspeare's " Midsummer Night's Dream," and Pope's << Rape of the 
Lock," oflfer numerous instances of the elegant and exuberant ' of 

these two poets. 

In Homer and Shakspeare, , the true test of poetical power, is 

more abundant than in any other poets the world has ever seen. 

is creative — ^lively — glowing ; it animates all things which axme 

within the sphere of its magic influence ; — makes them think, and feel, and 

act, and su^r : is whimsical and capricious, it combines strange, 

and sometimes incongruous elements. Fairies, monsters, gnomes, and 
spirits, are its oflEspring. 

The following extract from Drayton's " Muse's Elysium" is a chaEfping 

specimen of a delicate : 

' Of leaves of roses, white and red. 
Shall be the covering of the bed ; 
The curtains, vallens, tester, all ~ 
Shall be the flower imperial ; 
And for the fringe, it all along 
With azure harebells shall be hung ; 
Of lilies shall the pillows be. 
With down stuft of the butterfly." 



Haste — Hurry, 

Haste signifies heat of action. The word hurry includes 
an idea of confusion and waiD "^f collected thoughts not to be 
found in haste. Hurry implies haste, but includes confusion 
or trepidation. What is done in haste may be done well, but 
what is done in a hurry can never be d^^ne accurately. Haste 
implies an eager desire to accomplish Hurry, the same de- 
sire, accompanied with the fear of interrupt^'on. The deriva- 
tion of hurry from the Anglo-Saxon verb hergian (to plunder) 
will illustrate, the proper use of the word. It is the feeling 
that accompanies those who plunder and take flight 

iWol. I have touched the highest point of all my greatn 
And» from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting. He$try VIIL, ill. 3. 
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lAe yoathfiil stemrs jmjdkedf they take their eoonef 
East, west, north, south ; or, like a school broke up. 
Bach homes toward his home, and sporting-place. '' 

2 Henry lY., ir. S. 

all this haste 

Of midndgfat march, and harried meeting here— 

P. L,, ▼. 777-8. 

A seemly reverence may be paid to power ; 

Bat that's a loyal virtue, never sown 

In haste, nor q>ringing with a transient shower. 

Wordsworth. Soimeu to N&Umml btH^fmimet 

in the motley crowd. 

Not one of as has felt the fieur-famed sight ; 
How could we feel it ? each the others bli^it. 
Hurried and hurrying, volatile and loud. 

Ifm. Somu^ p. S96.] 

Exercise, 

He ran off m such a , that he spilt the ink all over hiB dreo. 

If you do not make , yon will not finish your ezerdse by one 

o'clodL. 

In oar to get on board in good time, some of the luggage was left 

behind, and we were obliged to proceed on our Toyage without it 

As I have i4>pointed to meet my iHtrther in Paris, <m the 28th of this 
month, I must ■ on my journey, or I shall arrive there too late to sea 

him, as I know he will be obliged to start the next day for London. 

If you wish the work to be finished by next week, it will be necessary to 
I it forward, and consequently it will be badly done ; I should strong- 

Yj recommend you to delay its completion for another week. 

Though I am in great , I cannot let slip this opportunity of in- 
forming you that every thing is going on to our greatest satisfaction. 



A List — A Catalogue, 

A list contains no more than the Karnes of things or persons 
t^ be recorded. A catalogue is a systematic list; it has a cer- 
tain order which we do not find in a list. A catalogae is ar- 
ranged alphabetically, or according to some determined prin- 
ciple. The reader will now perceive the difference between 
a list of books and a catalogue of books. A list of books will 
merely give their titles, put down without any attention to or- 
der. A catalogue of books will give not only the titles, edi- 
tions, and dates of (he books it contains, but will divide them 
under the several heads of History, Poetry, Philosophy, 
iiC, Ac, 
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[Cm. The kings of Mede, and I^reaonla, wtth a 

More larger list of scepters. Antony and CUoptin, iiL 0. 

Macb. Ay, in the cataU^;ue ye go for men ; MaOeth, UL 1 

Nor am I in the list of them that hope. 5. A., 647. 

that mournful solace now most pass 

Into the list of things that cannot be ! 

WoBDSWOBTH. * Voudroeour tmd JuUa ; 

Exercise. 

" After I had read oyer the ' of persons elected into the Tiers Etai, 

nothing ndiich they afterwards did could appear astonudiing." 

" In the library of manuscripts belonging to St Lawrence, of which there 
is a printed , I looked into the Viigil which disputes its antiquity with 

that of the Vatican." 

The Roman Emperor Domitian kept a of those whom he intend- 
ed to put to death. Three officers of his court, having discovered that their 
names were among those devoted to destruction, fonned a conspiraoy against 
his life. 

Take the of music which was sent yesterday, and make a -— — 

of the pieces yon want 

He was the ablest emperor in all the 

Some say the loadstone is poison, and therefore in the — — ^ of poisonfi 
we find it in many authors. 

The — -»— of paintings exhibited this year oontains a greater niimber of 
pictures tiian we have ever before seen. 



Manners — Address. 

An address is the mode of directing ourselves to one per- 
son. Our manners signify the way in which we generally 
behave. Those who, in speaking to others, hesitate, blush, 
stanuner, and betray a want of self-possession, have a bad ad- 
dress. Those who loll on a sofa, whistle, and pay no atten- 
tion to those who address them, are ill-mannered. Maimers 
are elegant or vulgar. An address is confident or awkward. 

iOU. Fit for the moimtains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were inreached ! 

TSoelflhNigM,iw.l. 

•— — ^— Civility of manners, arts, and arms,-— 

P. it, iv. 83. 
* Or must we be constrained to think that these spectators rude. 
Poor in estate, of manners base, men of the mulli|nde, 
Have souls which never yet have risen, and therjnp prostrate lie ? 
Ko, no, tins cannot be ;— men thirst for power and bajesty. 

WoanswosTK. < Tkn Stm^Ommn.*^ 
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Exercise, 

Ifany penoiM pay ezclonye attention to inteUectnal pnnuitB, and ■!• m 
enamoored of Uteiatnre or science, that they neglect those external ^— 
which every well-bred person possesses, and which form an essential part in 
the character of a gentleman. 

A good is not to be acquired by any fixed roles ; we must mix 

much in polished society, and acquire that confidence in acting and moving 
which the well-educated unconsciously possess. 

It is yery possible to be perfectly well , and yet to bare an awk- 
ward ; good are the necessary result ^ our habits of thinking 

as well as acting — ^they are the colours, so to speak, of our moral and intel- 
lectual nature, exhibited externally — the outward efl^ts of our inward torn 
of thought. 

An awkward is perfectly compatible with a very amiable dis- 
position, and is most firequently found in those who, either from peculiarity 
of physical temperament, or fixun defect of character, are of shy and re- 
(MTFed habits. 

His education has been deplorably neglected ; he was so ignorant of the 
lowest rudiments of knowledge, and so rude in — — , that we found it im- 
posnble to remain in his society. 



Negligence — Neglect. 

Negligence is the habit of leaving undone. Neglect is the 
act of leaving undone. Negligence applies to a state or frame 
of mind. Neglect is applied to some individual person^ or 
t^g, to which we do not pay due attention. The neglect of 
our duties exposes us to censure. We are negligent in gener- 
als, we are neglectful in particulars. Negligent men are neg- 
lectful of their duties. Negligence is a quality which should 
never be sufifered to grow up in children. The neglect of 
moral culture in youth leads to the most baneful effects in 
after-life. ^ » 

llago. Ab when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is q>ied in populous cities. OtheOOf L 1. 

Bru. Nor construe any ftirther ray neglect 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other moL 

Jtdiiu Ckuar, L S. 

To tell thee sadly, diepherd, without blame, 
Or our nQgle0, we lost her as we came. 

,.^ Comus, 510. 

' her house 

Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence. TV Eaxmnimt i*1 
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Exercise. 

" The two claflses of men most i^t to be of thk duty (raligioui 

retirement) are the men of pleasure and the men of busmeas." 

<* By a thorough contempt of littlo excellencesi he is perfectly master of 
fhem. This temper of mind leaves him under no necessity of studying his 
air ; and he has this peculiar distinction, that his is unafifocted." 

" It is the great excellence of learning that it borrows very little from 
time or place ; but this quality, which constitutes much of its value, is onv 
occasion of J* 

By to do what ought to be done, we shall soon acquire babtts of 



He who treats the counsels of the wise with — — , will be made to re- 
pent of his folly by bitter experience. 

The boy's of his master*s strict orders led to this consequence; 

the sUble-door being left open, the horse broke loose, and bursting throuj^ 
the fence, trespassed upon a neighbour's property. 

His ' nearly caused his losing the situation. 



News — Tidings. 

Tidings is a species of news. The difference between ti- 
dings and news is, that we are always mote or less interested 
in tidings ; whereas, we may be indifferent as to news. We 
may be curious to hear news, but we are always anxious for 
tidings. We receive news of the political events of Europe ; 
but we receive tidings of our friends in their absence. No 
tidings have been received of the steam-ship The President 
since she sailed from New York, in March, 1841. 

iCleo. Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news : Give to a gnfxusious message 
An host of tongues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves, when they be felt Antony and Cleopatra, IL 9. 

Met. Lest evil tidings, with too rude irruption 

^Bitting thy aged ear, should pi^|ce too deep. 

Man. Suq>ense in news is torture ; speak them out. 

&\ A., 1567. 



pleading on the shore, 



Where once came monk and nun with gentle stir 
Blessings to give, news ask or sidt prefer. 

WOBDSWORTH. /lUMT. Somutt. 



and talked 



With winged messengers ; who daily brought 

To his small island in the ethereal deep * 

Tidings of joy and love. The Sacaniom, ir.] 
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Exercise, 

** But peihape the hour in which we most deeply ieii how entirely we hmd 
womid and wrapt oor own poetry in himself, was that in whieh the — ^ 
of his death reached this coontry." 

" Tnsef reluctantly took up arms, and sent troops to the relief of th« 
place ; when, in the midst of his anxiety, he received — ^^— that hit 
dreadftil foe had suddenly fBReA a victim to the plague." 

'* I wonder that, in the present situation of affiiirs, yon can take pleasnrt 
in writing any thing but ." 

** His parents received ' of his seizure, but beyond that they could 

learn nothing." 

** They have -^— — gatherers and intelligencers distributed into their 
several walks, who bring in their reqiective quotas, and make them ao- 
qoainted with the discourse of the whole kingdom." 

" Too soon some demon to my father bore 
The — ^— that his heart with anguish tore." 

" In the midst of her reveries and rfai^Modies reached NewitMd 

of the nnthnely .death of ) -nrd Byron." 



An Oecusum — An Opportunity. 

Opportunities are pailictilar occasions. An occasion presents 
itself, an opportunity is desired. Opportunities spring out of 
occasions. Wlien the circumstances of an occasion are fa- 
vourable to our purpose, the occasion produces the opportunity. 
We may have ire pent occasion to converse with a person, 
without getting an opportunity of speaking to him on soma 
(Murticular subject. We act as the occasion may require ; we 
smbrAce or improve an opportunity. 

[JTIm. flow all occasions do inform against me 
And spur my dull revenge ! Hamht, iv. 4. 

Rom Farewell! I will omit no opportonity, « 

That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 

Romeo and JtHuif UL 5. 



zeal and duty are not slow 



But on occasion's forelock watchfol wait. 

P. R., liL 173 
4nd opportcmity I here have had 
To try thee, sift thee, and confess have found thee 
^roof against all temptation. Id. iv. 531. 

M placable— 4)ecaase occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice. 

WoanawoatH. * CkaroeUr ^iko Bafffff Wmfim 

4 
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Turning, for them who pass, the common dost 
Of servile opportunity to gold ; 
Filling the soul with sentiments august— 
The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the just ! 

* DtmOtory StaiuuUf* p M9.] 

Exercise. 

** Waller preserved and won his life from those who were most resdred 
to take it, and in an — •» in which he ought to hare been ambitiocis to 
lose it." 

'* If a philosopher has lived any time, he most have had ample — 
of exercising his meditations en' the vanity of all sublunary conditions.** 

" 'Tis hard to imagine one's self in a scene of greater horror than on such 
an , and yet (shall I oihi it to you?) though I was not at all willing 

to be drowned, I could not forbear being entertained at the double distresi 
of a fellow-passenger." 

" At the Louvre, I had the — ^— of seeing the King, accompanied by 
the Duke Regent." 

Have you ever heard what was the and beginning of this custom? 

" A wise man will make more — than he finds. Men's behaviour 
(dionld be like their apparel, not too strait, but free for exercise." 

"Neglect no of domg good, nor check thy desire of doing it by a 

▼ain fear of what may happem" 



A Picture^A Painting. 
A picture is a representation of objects. A painting is a 
representation by means of colour. Colour is essential to a 
painting, though not to a picture. Every painting is a picture, 
because it represents something ; but every picture is not a 
painting, because every picture is not painted. Form, draw- 
ing, outline, composition, are the essentials of the picture : 
these, together with the colouring, make up the painting. In 
a secondary sense, the same distinction is to be observed. 
The poet paints in glowing colours. The historian draws a 
lively picture. 

IBora, sometime, fashioning them like Pharaoh's soldiers in the reachy 

painting. Much Ado Abota Nothing, liL S 

K. PM. they were besmeared and overstained 

With Slaughter's pencil ; where revenge did paint 
The fearAil difference of incensed Idngs. 

KingJokm^mi, 
ffam. Look here upon this picture, and on this : 
Tbe counterfeit presentment of two btothen. 
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besatiftil as wlien flnt 



The appropriate Picture, fresh from Titian's hand 

Graced the Refectory ^— - WoaDswoam, p. S84.] 

Exercise. 

The hktoian draws such a lively of the follies and vices of that 

period, that it is impossible to read his account without taking a deep interest 
in the events which he relates. 

The art of mixing colours, as applied by the old masters in their old 
B , is now lost to the world. 

Most children are delighted with , and many will pore over them 

with rapture for hours together. 

Toa cannot easily to yourself any thing more unpleasant than my 

litnation. In a foreign country, far from home and Ariendsy and without 
money, I should have perished for want, had it not been for some benevolent 
merchants, who pitied my forlorn condition and sup[died my necessitieB till I 
should receive remittances from England. 

The prize destined for him who should make the greatest improvement in 

drawing, was a beautiful water-cdour by a first-rate artist, mounted 

and set in an elegant gold finme. 



A Pillar — A Column, 

A pillar is a supporting pile. A column is a round pillar. 
A pillar is smaller than a column. Columns may or may not 
support the roofs or arches of buildings. Pillars are always 
used in the sense of supporters. Pillars may be square, 
or even triangular ; columns are always round. We say 
^ Nelson's column," the " Duke of York's colunm," but the 
Doric or Ionic pillar. We say a column of smoke, because it 
assumes a round form. Roundness is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the column. 

iWol, ' from these shoulders 

These rdned pillars, out of pity, taken 
▲ load would sink a navy. Henry VIIL, ixL % 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 

Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave P. L., i. 714. 

As in a fiery colmmi charioting 

His godlike presence 5. A.., 9t. 

Like pillars fixed more firmly, as might seem, 

And more secure, by very weight of aH 

nuU, tot Alport, rests on them ; TKe Eacwrtisih ^« 
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Oft is the medal faithful to its tnut 
When temples, columns, towers are laid in dosv ; 
And *tiB a common ordinance of fate 
That things obscure and small outlive the great. . 

' Intcripium».*2 

Exercise. 

** Withdraw religion, and yon shake all the of morality." 

*' Some of the old Greek and altars were brought from, the mini 

of Apollo's temple at Delos." 

" The palace built by Picus vast and proud, 

Supported on a hundred stood." 

« The whole weight of any of the atmosphere, as likewise the 

■pecific gravity of its bases, are certahily known by many experiments." 
** A simultaneous crash resounded through the city, as down toppled 

many a roof and ! the lightning, as if caught by the metal, lingered 

an instant on the imperial statue — ^then shivered bronze and !" 

« Ev'n the best must own 
" Patience and resignation are 

« Of human peace on earth." 



** Round broken claipmg ivy twined." 

" I charge you by the law, 

** Whereof you are a well deserving f 

" Proceed to judgment." 



Populaee^Moh, 

Populace is from the Italian popolazzo, and signifies the 
lowest orders of the people taken coUectiyely. Mob, from the 
Latin mohilis, moveable, characterizes the fickleness of the 
populace. Both the words signify an assemblage of the peo- 
ple. When the lower orders meet peaceably, and disperse 
quietly, they are the populace. When the populace commit 
excesses, riot, or act tumultuously, they become the moh. 
The populace are vulgar, illiterate, and unrefined. A mob is 
noisy, riotous, and tumultuous. 

Exercise, 

« The tribunes and people, havmg subdued all competitors, began the last 
game of a prevalent , to choose themselves a master." 
Ajt the — ~— . began to riiew symptoms of a riotous disposition, a body 
0f police waa ordered to the spot, to prevent any ontbreak. 
faatead, bawmwet, of diqd&ying any ^gns «< ^tatMsieiQOBL,^^ 
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ncMved them with three hearty cheers, and the very best undentaii^g 
prevafled during the whole day, between the people and the civil authorities. 

" By the senseless and insignificant clink of misapplied words, some rest- 
less demagogues had inflamed the minds of the sottish v to a strange, 
miaccountaUe abhorrence of the best of men.*' 

Whrai the new member reached the gates of the town, he was received 

with deafening cheers by the , who, unharnessing the horses from 

his eairiage, dragged him to his hotel in the market-place. 

Several women and children, getting into the thickest of the crowd, wen 
ranch bruised by the before they could extricate themselves. 



Posture — Attitude. i " 

An attitude is an expression of internal feeling by tliat dis- 
position of the limbs which is naturally suited to such an ex 
pression. A posture designates no more than the visible posi 
tion of the body. We therefore speak of a horizontal posture, 
an erect posture, or a sleeping posture : and of an attitude of 
despair, an attitude of melancholy. If a painter wished to 
represent a figure in an attitude of devotion, he would draw 
him in a kneeling posture, with joined, outstretched hands, and 
eyes uplifted to heaven. An attitude always implies expres- 
sion ; a posture, in itself, has none. The attitude is the pos- 
ture, with expression. 

iBru. As if that whatsoever god, who leads him, 
Were silly crept into his haman powers, 
And gave him graceful posture. Coriolamu, iL 1. 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conquerourt P. J^., L333. ^ 

That posture, and the look of filial love 

Thinking of past and gone Wordsworth, p 884.] 

Exercise. 

The bidiop was kneeling at the altar in of the deepest devotion, 

and was so absorbed in meditation, that he did not hear the assassins' steps 
in the cathedral till they were quite close to him. 

In this of afiaus, he determined no longer to hold out against the 

demands of the council. 

He was shut up for three days in a dark closet, which was so small, that 
he was forced to remain the whole time in a most inconvenient ^ 

The other nations, which had hitherto stood well-afiRMsted towards hun, 
now began to assume a threatening , and he eoou i^oraoA \sam^ 

hennaed in en every mde by formidable enemies. 

4* 
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It is eertain that no poet has given more gracefiil and attractf r e ttnagiw 
oi beauty than MUton in his various portraits of Eve, each in a new aUbam* 
tionand yr,-^ 

Praise — Applause. 

Praise is the general, and applause the specific term for the 
expression of our approbation. There is less reflection in ap- 
plause than in praise. We applaud from impulse. There is 
reason in our praise. A man is praised for his general con- 
duct, his steidiness, sobriety, Sic. He is applauded for some 
particular amon. Applause is spontaneous, and called forth 
by circumstances. Weiapplaud one who saves a fellow-crea- 
ture from drowning. We praise a boy for his attention to 
study, and obedience to Ms superiors. 

tAnt. I come to 'bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

Julius Casar, iii. 8. 
Arch. O thou fond many ! with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke. 

2 Hetuy lY., L S. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both wheii we wake, and when we sleep : 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night. P. L., iv. 679 

as the sound of waters deep, 

Hoarse murmur echoed to his words applause 
Through the infinite host. kl., v. 873. 

On him and on his* high endeavour 
Tlie light of praise shall shine forever ! 

Wordsworth. * Th* White Do$ ^f R^ktom 
For him, who to divinity aspired 
Not on the breath of popular applause, 
But through dependence on the sacred laws, 

«Dtoii.T 

Exercise. 

It ia fiu better to secoie for ouraelves the — ^— — of the wise and jndicioai 
than the of the multitude. 

This statement was received by the people with shouts of , and 

preparations were immediately made for the jnoper reception of this distin- 
guished visiter. 

The r^.of so eminent a scholar was for him a higher gratification 

than all the success he had met with. 

JTte reeolation met with general . 

He was macb not only for bis dS^gence vad t«\gQl»x\t^^ but ako 

^ hit general good conduct 
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«•■ 



" I would thee to the very echo, 

That should ^— ^ain." 

Hiow many are greedy of public , and how lllCfe. do they taete it 

when they have it ! "- '* 

The jnetiee and moderation he discovered in the administration of the af- 

fiun of the idand gained him the and esteem of the inhabitants 

dnring the whole time he resided among them as governor. 



Robber— Thief. 

A robber attacks us openly and takes away our property by 
main force. A thief enters our house in the "Mark, conceals 
himself, and takes away our property by stealth. The robber 
plunders ; the thief steals. The robber employs violence ; the 
thief, guile for the same purpose. The robber braves the laws ; 
the thief fears detection. An active police may prevent the 
frequent occurrence of robbery ; but thieves are more difficult 
to catch than robbers : nothing but an improved tone of moral- 
ity will entirely banish thieving. 

iK. RieJk. when the searching eye of heaven is hid 

Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen. 

Rich. II., iiL 3. 

Duke, The robbed, that smiles, steals something from the thiet 

OtheUo, i. 3. 

K. Sen. that have before gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage tad 

robberv. Hemy v., iv. L 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 

Com»u,485. 
— - as a thief, bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors 
Cross-barred and bolted fost, fear no assault, 
In at the window climbs, or o'er the tiles : 
So domb this first grand thief into God's fold. 

P. L., iv. 188. 
He met a traveller, robbed him, shed his blood ; 
And when the miserable work was done, 
He fled, a vagrant since, the murderer's fote to shun. 

Wordsworth. * Omit mtd Scmm * 



a heap of dry leaves, 



That he's left, for a bed, to beggars or thieves. 

Id. p. 55.] 

Exercise. 

During tae night, when aM were asleep, some — - h«ii ^xtonA. ^Joik 
boiia#y aadtialon plate and jewels to a large amovuil. 
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Travellera in the mountains of Italy are frequently stopped by — — i 
and stripped of all their property. 

The country, which is very thinly inhabited, is infested with bands of 
who att&k travellers in the open day, and escape, almost without 



fear of detection, to the mountain fastnesses with which the whole of this 

region abounds. 
" Take heed, have open eye, for — do foot by night" 
What was his surprise, on his return, to find that his desk and trunks had 

been broken open by in hj| «ibsence, and plundered of every thing 

valuable they contained ! 
The whole of the property was taken from the warehouse between twelve 

and one o'clock, while the workmen were gone to dinner ; and though every 

attempt has beeai made to discover the ■ , we have been as yet unsnc- 

oessM. 



Safety — Security, 

Those who are out of danger are in safety : those who are 
beyond the reach of danger are in security. Safety regards 
the present moment with respect to the past ; security regards 
the future as well as the present. Security implies the ab- 
sence of all apprehension ; safety merely imports the absence 
of danger. Those who are in a vessel during a storm at sea 
are not in safety during the storm, nor are they in security 
horn the dangers of the sea till they have reached the shore. 
Money is placed in fire-proof boxes for security. 

ZHot out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower safety. 

1 Hen, IV.f iL S. 

Eno. Give up yourself to chance and hazard, 
From firm security. Antony and CUofatrOf uL 7. 

with like safety guided down,^ 

Return me to my native element. P. L., vii. 15. 

in a place 

Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I camiot be, that I should fear to change it. 

Comttf, 337. 
Half of a vessel, half— no more ; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain. 
Or thither thronged for reftige. 

WoBDs WORTH. * Graet DarUng. 

O human life 

That never art secure from doloTons change t 
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Exercise. 

" It cannot be for any man to walk upon a precipice and to be 

always on the very border of destraction." 

** No man can rationally account himself unless he could com- 
mand all the chances of the world." 

** For, as Rome itself is built on an exhausted volcano, so in similar 

the inhabitants of the south tenanted the green and yine-clad places around 
a volcano whose fires they believed atiira|b lor ever." 

** I am now, my dear sister ly arrived at Vienna, and, I thank 

God, have not at all sufiered in my health, nor, what is dearer to me, in that 
of my child, by all our fatigues." 

** Whether any of the reasonings are inconsistent, I ■ ■ l y leave to the 
judgment of the reader." 

" As long as he was rich, none pried into his conduct; he pursued the 
dark tenor of his way undisturbed and " 

** Who is there that hath the leisure and means to collect all the proofr 
concerning most of the opinions he has, so as ly to conclude that he 

hath a clear and full view?" 



Shape — Form. 

The form of a thing is what results from the arrangement of 
the parts of its substance, and includes not only its exterior 
surface, but also its internal solidity. Shape refers to the en- 
tire surface of the form ; not merely its outline, but its whole 
superficies. The form includes length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. The shape is merely what we can see of the outside. 
A marble has the form of a sphere, i . e. the qualities of rotun- 
dity and solidity. It bias the shape of a sphere, because it pre- 
sents a spherical surface to the eye or touch. 

iJMm. In every lineament, branch, shape and form. 

Much Ado Abma Nothmg> ▼• 1* 

Mer. In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. Romeo and JuHetf i. 4. 

Mae. I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this, which now I draw. Macbeth, ii. 1. 

he, above the rest, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, tor appeared 

Less than archangel ruined, P . L., i. W^ 
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Till oft convene ^th heavenly habitants 
■ Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence, 
Till all be made immortal. Comw , 400 

In his deportment, shape, and mien appeared 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 

Brought from a pensive though a ha^^py place. 

WOBDBWOBTH. 

which spans the lake, 

Just at the point of issue, -n^ere it fears 
The form and motion of a stream to take ; 
Where it begins to stir, yet voiceless as a snake. 

*DnmUory Statum,*} 

Exercise, 

" God man out of the dust of the ground.** 

Philosophers describe the earth as huving the of an orange, that i% 

like a flattened sphere. 

" The first watches were not made round as they are now, but were of 
an oval , and were called Nflremberg eggs.** 

** Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, seem to have no other wish 
towards the little giil, but that she may have a fair skin, a fine t 

drees well, and dance to admiration.** 

" Grold will endure a vehement fire without any change, and after it hai 
been divided by corrosive liquors into invisible parts, yet may presently bt 
precipitated, so as to appear again in its ** 

" It stood still, but I could not discern the thereofl*' 

" The other , 

If it could be called which had none, 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb.** 

" The — of the locusts were like onto horses prepared for battle.*' 



Talent — Genius. 

Genius is a strong bent of the mind to some occupation in 
which the faculty of imagination is chiefly employed. Genius 
originates ideas, creates new forms, new expressions. Talent 
is employed in reducing to practice the ideas of others. Tal- 
ent imitates faithfully, copies correctly, evolves diligently ; but 
originates nothing. Great artists are geniuses. Great histo- 
rians are men of talent. We speak of a genius for poetry, 
painting, music, &c. ; and of a talent for mathematics, history 
diplomacy. In genius, the imagination is exercised, in talent 
ilie memory. 
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IClown. Well, God giye them wisdom that have it ; and those that are fools, Im. 
them use their talents. Tudfth Nighty L 5. 

that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide. 

MiLTOir. SomuU, 

ye proud 

Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, or wisdom, deem him not 
A burthen of the earth \ 

Wordsworth. * The Old CtmtberUmd Beggar.* 

by science led, 

fiis genius mounted to the plains of heaven. 

7^ Exairtum* vi.] 

Exercise, 

His ■ unfitted him for the every-day routine of ordinaiy life, and ha 

longed for an opportunity to distinguish himself against the enemies of hif 
country. 

The unparalleled cruelty and intolerable severity of this general toward 
his soldiers made him generally detested ; but he was a man of such ■ 

that the state could not dispense with his services, and he was appointed to 
take the command of the expedition. 

In the greatest emergencies the greatest are called forth. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was one of the greatest military — — that ever 
lived ; and he was bom at a time in which the most favourable opportunities 
for the display of his —^—^ were a£S>rded him. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the most brilliant are oftener 

employed in vicioos pursuits than in furthering the cause of truth and vhtue. 

The of Homer shines like the morning star on the horizon of an- 
tiquity. 



Temperr-Humour. 

Temper is fixed ; humour is temporary. The former belongs 
to the permanent character of the individual, and exercises an 
influence, for good or for evil, over all the actions of his life ; 
the latter expresses a state of mind produced by particular 
circumstances, and extends over a comparatively short space 
of time. The best-tempered men are occasionally in an ill- 
humour, and those of the worst temper have their moments of 
good-humour. The good-tempered are, of course, much taoi^ 
hequentljr in a good-humour than those of a couVi^i^ ^*s^%v 
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tion. Temper seems to be the principle : humour, its result 
Cheerfulness has been defined — " An habitual good-humour." 

IMort. He holds your temper in a high respect 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope, 
When you do cross his humour. 1 Hemy iT., iii. 1. 

K. Hen. As humourous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 
His temper, therefore, must be well observed. 

2 Henry lY.^ iv. 4 

Remember with what mild 

And gracious temper he hath heard 

P. L.f X. 1040. 

suggestions which proceed 

From anguish of the mind and humours black 
That mingle with thy fancy. S. A., 600. 

Some silent laws our hearts will make, 

Which they shall long obey : 

We for the year to come may take 

Our temper from to-day. Wordswobth, p. SOt. 

his good humour soon 

Became a weight in which no pleasure was : 

And poverty brought on a petted mood 

And a sore temper. The E»aernomt i 

Type of a sunny human breast 

Is your transparent cell ; 
Where Fear is but a transient guest. 

No sullen Humours dwell. 

* Gold and Siher Fishes in a Vase.*2 

Exercise. 

My friend is a man of such excellent , that I do not think I evei 

■aw him in an ill , 

The moment he entered the room, I saw that something had vexed him, 

for he was in such an ill , that he seemed resolved to be pleased with 

nothing I conld say or do. 

• Since my cousin's return, I find her very much altered ; she has no lon- 
ger the same even for which she was so remarkable, but frequently 

falls into fits of which make her far from an agreeable companion. 

He was a man of very grave and reserved , but when in the 

, he could mibend, and be as communicative and agreeable as others. 



Temple — Church. 

The gods of the ancients were worshipped in temples. The 
Grod of Christians is worshipped in churches. Church signi- 
J^es the house of the Lord ; temple is derived from templum^ 
ibe Latin word {or a building consecnited to \\iq Nqot^t^c^ ^^ ^ 
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diyinity. The word temple, however, is used by modem wri- 
ters to signify the place where God chooses to dwell ; in con- 
tradistinction from church, as conveying the idea of the place 
in which he is worshipped. This may be illustrated in the 
expressions, " the temple of the Lord ;" and " the Christian 
church." Since, however, God is omnipresent, it is evident 
that every church must be a temple, though every temple is 
not a church. The leading idea in temple is place, t. e, holy 
place. The prominent idea in church is worship, i. e. place 
of worship. 

The word church is frequently employed in the sense of 
*' an assembly of the faithful," or to specify a sect of Chris- 
tians ; as, " the church of Christ," " the church of England," 
the " Catholic church," &c. &c. The word temple is never 
so used. 

iCor, The noble sister of Publicola, 
The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle 
That's carded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple. ConoUmM$t r. S. 

Duke, we hare seen better days ; 

And hare with holy bell been knolled to church ; 

As You Like It, ii. 7 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ; Milton. * Samete.* 

So since into his Church lewd hirelings climb. 

P. L., ir, 108. 

a Spirit hung, 

Beautiful region ! o'er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs ; 

* The Excurnam,* iT 

And this gracious Church, 

That wears a look so full of peace and hope 
And love, benignant mother of the vale, 
How fair amid her brood of cottages ! 

M., vi.] 

Exercise. 

la the earliest times, there appear to have been very few at Rome, 

and in many spots the worship of a certain divinity had existed from time 
immemorial, though we hear of no building of a temple to the same divinity 
till a comparatively late period. 

It is said that Ethelbert, on his conversion, gave up his own palace to the 

missionaries, and the which they built adjoining it occupied the site 

of the present cathedral of Canterbury. 

The character of the eariy Greek ■■ was dack vnd. TiK<3ftoc«NA% te 
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they had no windows, and they receiyed the light only through the door, 
which was very large, or from lamps burning in them. 

Henry the Second, the most powerful monarch of his time, haying ended 

his contest with the , now looked forward to the enjoyment of peaca 

and tranquillity 



Vesttge — Trace, 

A vestige is properly the mark made by a footstep ; a trace 
is a succession of marks. They both refer to indistinct ap 
pearances of bygone things or actions. A vesige is an iso- 
lated mark. A trace consists of a number of succeeding 
marks, partly obliterated, but still indistinctly connected. 
Vestiges are scattered; traces are followed. Vestiges are 
points by which we may trace. If a plough should be dug 
up on an uninhabited island, it might be considered as a yes- 
tige of its former cultiyation. If, in the same island, the re- 
mains of hedges, old gates, tools, ruins of farm-houses, &c., 
were discovered, they might be looked upon as traces of agri- 
culture. 

iPisa. He hath been searched among the dead and living, 
But no trace of him. Cymbelinef v. 6. 

Ere Julius landed on her white-cliffed shore, 

They sank, delivered o'er 
To fatal dissolution ; and I ween, 
No vestige then was left that such had ever been 

Wordsworth. * Artegal and EKdim,* 
— Of that day's shame 
Or glory, not a vestige seems to endure, 
Save in this Rill that took from blood the name 
Which yet it bears, sweet Stream ! as crystal pure 
So may all trace and sign of deeds aloof 
From the true guidance of humanity, 
Thro* Time and Nature's influence, purify 
Their spirit ; * Near tht Lake (tf Tliratymem,*} 

Exercise, 

Many •^— of the Roman dominion are stiU to be found in all the south- 
em, and some of the northern countries of Europe. 

In many parts of England, of Roman roads, encampments, and 

fortifications have been discovered, which prove the state of perfection in 
artg, aa well bb arms, which the ancient rulers of the world had attained. 
The patient, though he had suffered seveteVy {loxn. bk lon^ illness, was 
BOW perfeetly reoovered ; and nether bm coqiitanBXiea wk incooA \s«%^dEi!h 
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riigfatest ' of the eflfects of the disease under which he had so long 
laboured. 

The walls of ancient Jerusalem were destroyed to their very foundations 
by the sddiers of Titus ; so that the pn^ecy was literally fulfilled, that not 
a — '■ of her former greatness should remain. 



Vice — Stn. 



Sin is an offence against the commands of God. Vice is 
an offence against morality. Whatever is contrary to the 
Divine law is a sin ; whatever is contrary to the precepts of 
morality is a vice. Sin has reference to the relation between 
God and man ; vice refers to the relation between man and 
man. The harm we do ourselves by sin is, that we thereby 
incur the anger of our Maker. The harm we do ourselves by 
vice is, that we thereby render ourselves less capable of 
fulfilling our duties to our fellow-creatures. The same act 
may be both sinful and vicious ; sinful, because it is con- 
trary to the law of Grod ; vicious, because it is injurious to 
society. 

iEdg. The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us. 

King Lear J v. 3 

Cleo. Then is it sin, 

To rush into the secret house of death, 

Ere death dare come to us. Antony and Cleopatra^ It. It 

K, Hen. is in your conscience washed 

As pure as sin with baptism. Hemy V., i. 2. 

for his thoughts were low ; 

To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful. P. L., ii. 116. 

and the rebel king 

Doubled that em in Bethel and in Dan, 
Likening their Maker to the grazed ox. 

Of Man degiaded in his Maker's sight 

By the deformities of brutish vice. * The Exewrtionf* vi. 

That least of all can aught— that ever owned 
The heayen-regarding eye and front sublime 
Which man is bom to— sink, howe'er depressed. 
So low as to be scornel without a sin. 

* The Old Cumberland Reggmr >] 
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Exercise, 

** If a man makes hki public, though they be such as seem pun- 

eipally to afiect himself, (as drunkenness, or the like,) they then become, by 
the bad example they set, of pernicious efl^t to society." 

« Every single gross act of is much the same thing to the con- 
science that a great blow or fall is to the head ; it stuns and bereaves it of 
all use of its senses for a time." 

« Proud views and vain desires in our worldly employments are as truly 
and corruptions as hypocrisy in prayer, or vanity in alms." 

" Vutue and chiefly imply the relation of our actions to men in 

this world ; and holiness rather imply their relation to Gfod and the 

other wdrld." 

" I cannot blame him for inveighing so sharply against the — — of the 
clergy in his age." 

** It is a great to swear unto a , 

But greater to keep a sinful oath ** 



Way — Road, 

According to Home Tooke, road is the way which any one 
has rode (?) over. Way is from the Saxon wegan, to move ; 
it is the line along which you move. Way is the general term, 
and road is the species of way. A pathway — a high road. 
Instead of keeping the high road to a town, you may frequently 
go a shorter way across the fields. In like manner, abstractly, 
the high road to preferment is the way commonly taken ; the 
way to preferment is the one which any individual may choose 
JO adopt. 

iWol. Say, Woisey,— that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 

Hemy VIIL, ill. S. 

Orl enforce 

A thievish livmg on the common road. 

A* YouLiktIt,iLt 

Bru. You know the very road into his kindi ess. 
And cannot lose your way. Coriolamia v. 1 

led 

To Ood*B eternal house direct the way, 
A iftoad and ample road, whose dust \b go\d. 

P. L.,^VI%-1 
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bhe dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dore, 
▲ Maid whom there were none to praise 
And reary few to love. Wordsworth, p. 77. 

Oar walk was finr among the ancient trees : 
There was no road, nor any woodman's path. p. 110.] 

Exercise, 
The noarest to zeach the village is along the high ^ 



** The best and the sorest to accomplish your wish will be to en- 
gage a master, and read with him three or four hours a day." 

*< To be indiflbrent whether we embrace folsehood or truth is the great 

to error." 

« I am amazed, and lose my 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world." 
The real — — to become rich is to be diligent and industrious. 

The high to good fortune is through the prince's faTOor. 

" Attending long in vain, I took the ~-^-— 
Which through a path but scarcely printed lay." 

*< An old man who was travelling along the , groaning under 4 

huge burden, found himself so weary that he called upon death to deliver 
him." 

The traveller had missed his , and kMt himself in the mazes of an 

intricate wood. 



Wordr—Term. 

A word is something uttered or written which stands for 
something perceived. Every conventional combination of let- 
ters representing an idea is a word. We cannot stretch the 
meaning of words beyond certain bounds ; t. e. they cannot be 
made to have more or less than a certain meaning, and in this 
view they are terms. Nouns, verbs, and adjectives, are limit- 
ed to a certain meaning, and in this sense they are terms. 
Prepositions and conjimctions, whose meaning is not likely to 
become disturbed, are not considered as terms. The object of 
defining is to lay down the precise meaning of termSf and show 
the exact limits to which they extend. The word term is 
properly applied in defining. It is only to terms that we can 
apply a defimition. 

[Jfasd. I have no words. 
My voise is in my sword ; thou bloodier v\l\AiXi 
JTua terms can give thee out ! MacbctK, v , T 

5* 
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The oracles are dumb, 
No Toice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiying. 

Milton. * Ode on the NatwUw 
Though in mysterious terms, juoged as then best 

P. L.f X, 173. 

Earth is sick 

And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 

Which States and Ktogdoms utter when they talk 

Of truth and justice. 1^ Excursion, v.] 

Exercise, 
** In painting, thp greateet beauties cannot always be expressed for want 



of 

** The nae of the minister is brougbt down to the literal significa- 
tion of it, a servant ; for now, to serve and to minister, servile and minift- 
teria], are equivalent" 

Purity of style depends on the choice ol 

" Had the Roman language continued in common use, it would have been 

necessary, from the many of art required in trade and in war, to 

have made great additions to it" 

" Axnong men who confound their ideas with , there must be end- 
less disputes, wrangling, and jargon." 

** Those parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, they signified 
by dark and obscure names, which we have expressed in their plain and 
proper .** 

It is an afi^tation of style to introduce many technical — — into cor 
composition. 



To augur — to forebode. 

Augur, from the Latin augurium, refers to the superstitiou 
dT the ancient Romans, by which they pretended to predict fu- 
ture events. Forebode, from the SB,xon forebodian, signifies to 
tell beforehand. 

In distinguishing between the modem use of these words, it 
is to be observed that there is more of chance m augury, and 
more of reasoning in foreboding. Moreover, an augury may 
be for good or for evil, whereas foreboding is scarcely ever 
used in a good sense. It may be almost said that to augur 
evil is to forebode. Again, an augury is founded upon outward 
appearances ; a foreboding is founded \r^u \w^wcX\qw. 
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tSam. Not a wbit, we defy augury ; there is a special prondenfie in kt # 6dl of a 
•parrow. Hamiett r. S. 

Ther. I would croak like a raven ; I would bode, I would bode. 

TroiluM and Crestida, T. S. 

what they can do, as signs 

Betokening, or ill-bod^, I contemn 

As fiilse poitents, not sent from God, but thee. 

P. JL, iy. 490. 
And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Wordsworth. * Ode <m InHmatioiu, 4«.*] 

Exercise, 

He never could take a bright yiew of any question ; but whatever ai>- 
pearance it might present, be had always the unhappy knack of — — — 
some evil conseqaence from it 

The son rose clear and bright ; the morning air was pure and deliciously 
fresh ; pearly drops of crystal dew stood glittering on leaves of the bright- 
est green, and all nature seemed to a happy result to the ceromony 

of this eventful day. 

** This lodes not well !" exclaimed the doctor, raismg his head suddenly 
from the book which he had been examining with apparently the most in- 
tense eagerness for the last five minutes — ^"This looks not well! these 
characters ■ no success, either to the undertaking or to any engaged 

in it I withdraw my name from among its supporters.'' 

I saw by the smUe on his countenance that he had succeeded in his 

wishes ; and he soon after mformed me that every thing favourably, 

and that he had every hope of obtaining the situation. 



To bestow — to confer. 

To bestow signifies to place, or lay out ; to confer, to bear 
towards or upon. The idea of giving is common to both these 
verbs. They differ in this — that the former is said of things 
given between persons in private life ; the latter, of things 
given from persons in authority to those below them in rank. 
The king confers the honour of knighthood. Princes confer 
privileges. One friend bestows favours on another. We be- 
stow charity on the poor. It is also to be observed, that these 
verbs are scarcely ever used with any other than abstract 
nouns. Honours, dignities, privileges, &c., are conferred 
Praise, charity, kindness, pains, &>c., are bestowed. 

iGnf, though he were unsatisfied in getting, 

(Which was a sin,) yet in bestowing, madam, 
^e was most princely. HenrvVIII./vi V 
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Lear. 'tis our &st intent 

To shake all cures and business from our age ; 
Ck>nferring them on younger strengths, while 
We unburdened crawl toward death. 

Ku^ Lear^ i. 1 . 

well may we affi>rd 

Our givers their own gifte, and large bestow 
From large bestowed. P. Zr., t. S17 

The only sign of our obedience left 
Among so many signs of power and rule 
Conferred upon us. IdyVt 430. 

Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 
This precious boon ; and blest a sad abode 

WoRDBWOBTH. * Laodomim,^ 
— this truth believe, 
Mmds that have nothing to confer 

Find little to perceive. p. 80. 

manners that conferred 

A natural dignity on humblest rank. * T%€ Excursion li.] 

Exercise. 

Princes should dignities as rewards of merit, not, as is generally the 

ease, with a yiew to secure their own interests. 

I considered the whole afl&ir so insiguificant, that I have not thought it 
worth while to another thought upon the subject 

Unless you • much tune and attention on the subject, you wiD never 

sacceed in comprehending it fully. 

Wolsey rose rapidly in the kiugr's favour, and accommodated himself with 
such facility to all Henry's caprices, that the highest honours were — «- 
upon him, and all the afiairs of state were soon intrusted to his management 

Great care was upon his education. 

It sometimes happens that even enemies and envious persons — — the 
sincerest marks of esteem when they least design it. 

« On him the poet's sacred name. 

Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly frame." 



To bring — to fetch. 

To bring is to convey to ; it is a simple act ; to fetch is a 
compound act ; it means to go and bring. When two persons 
are in the same room, and one asks the other to bring him 
something, we must suppose the person addressed to be near 
the object required. In order to fetch, we must go to some 
distance for the object. Potatoes are brought to market 
Children are /etched from school ; t . e. when some one goe^ 
to dn'n^ them. 
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CCZm. Go fetch 

MybeatattirM; 



Bring our crown and alL 

Hesperus, whose office is to bring 

Twilis^ upon the earth, P. L., ix. 40 

For if such holy song 
Bnwn^ am fuicy long, 

Time will nm back, and fetch the age of gold 

a child, more than all other gifts 

That earth can offiBT to declining man. 

Brings hqpe with it, and foxward-looking thonghts. 

WORDSWOBTH. * MJckm, 

many a shell 

Tossed ashore by restless wares. 

Or in the diver's graq;> fetched up from caves 

Where searnymphs might be proud to dwelL p. S8S.] 

Exercise. 

The parliament, however, maintained their power with continued success, 
and the king was at length -^- — to his trial. 

On the 20th of next December, just before the Christmas holidays, my 

father has promised that he wQl take me with him when he goes to 

my brothers from sehooL 

If you will call upon me to-morrow at three o'clock, I shall be at home 

and glad to see you ; but do not forget to your books, as without them, 

you will not be aUe to take a lesson. 

I have desired the servant to your brother home from his uncle's at 

nine o'clock tius evenmg. 

On the evening of the birthday, the prizes were all ^^— into the draw- 
ing-room, and laid on a large table ; the children being then placed on forms 

arranged across the other end of the room, each, in his turn, was told to 

his prize from the table and take it to his seat 

This admonition at last produced the desired eflfect, and — — him to a 
proper sense of his guilt 

What aiqieared to me wonderful was, that none of the ants came home 
without ing something. 

I have said before, that those ants which I did so particularly consider, 
their com out of a garret 



To bury — to inter. 

To bury is to conceal in the earth ; to inter is to put into the 
earth with ceremony. We bury in order to cover up ; we in- 
.ror from a religious motive. Interring is a species of burying. 
A miaer may bury bia money in a hole lu \i\« g^ax&^TL^ est xDAi!^ 
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bury his face in his handkerchief. Those who are buried 
with religious ceremonies are interred. We can scarcely say 
correctly that a man is interred in a tomb unless the tomb be 
below the surface of the earth. Dogs are never interred, 
though they are frequently buried. To bury is often used in 
an abstract sense : as to bury animosity, to bury hope, <&c 
To inter is never used abstractly. 

iPros. I'll break my staff- 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 

Tenytestf ▼. 1. 

Kath, although unqueened, yet like 

A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 

Hemy VIIL, it, S 
Myself my sepulchre, a moring grave ; 
Buried, yet not exempt 
By privilege of death and burial 
i^m worst of other evils, pains an4 wrongs. 

5. A., 103. 
This rich marble doth inter 
The honoured wife of Winchester, Milton * Epit0fkf 49 * 

— Call Archimedes from his buried tomb 

Upon the grave of vanished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the Sage shall make report 

How insecure, how baseless in itself^ 

Is the Philosophy whose sway depends 

On mere materiid instruments ; * 7^ Exewrticn,* viii 

The corse interred, not one hour he remained 

Beneath their roof. * GuUt and Sorrow *^ 

Exercise, 

The corpse of Henry V. was near the shrine of Eklwaid the Con- 
fessor; and the tomb was long visited by the people with sentiinente of 
veneration and regret 

William L caused the body of Harold to be on the sea-shore, say- 
ing : " He guarded the coast when living ; let him still guard it now that he 
js dead." 

" The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft with their bones.*' 

It was formerly the custom in England to ~— » the dead at some dis- 
tance from any town or city. 

The ashes, in an old record of the convent, are said to have been — ^— 
between the very wall and the altar where they were taken up. 

They determined henceforward to live on good terms with each other, and 

/» — -^ all past animosities in oblivion. 

7%e hoaae suddenly fell in, and six of the wori^men were ■ in the 

ruiaa. 
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To clothe — to dress. 

To clothe is to cover the body ; to dress is to cover it in a 
certain manner. Dressing is a mode of clothing. We clothe 
to protect our bodies from the inclemency of the weather ; we 
dress in conformity with the custom of the country. The dress 
is all the clothes taken together. Savages are clothed in 
skins. In Europe, men are generally dressed in coats and 
trousers. The clothing, again, is the material. The dress is 
the manner in which it is made up. 

iHam. Tliat no revenue hut, bat thy good spirits 
To feed and clothe thee. Ha$nUtf iiL 8. 

Hot, Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; 1 Hemy IV,, L S 

and his hands 

Clothed OS, unworthy, pitying while he judged. 

P. L., X. 1059 
To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 

Id., zLOSO 

and in the stormy day 

Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind 

Eren at the side of her own fire. * The Esewrnom,* L 

Delivered and Deliverer move 
In bridal garments drest * The Russian Fugitivs.*^ 

Exercise, 

Being exposed to the rigour of a severe winter, without sufficient 

to protect bim from the inclemency of the season, his health became so ma- 
terially injured, that he never again recovered his strength, and died in the 
ensuing autmnn. 

The North- American Indians are generally ■■ in bufialo skins, but 
on grand occasions they decorate their bodies with a profusion of feathers and 
shells. 

The stranger presented a striking, and not unattractive appearance ; he 
was •^— in a Spanish doublet, with slashed sleeves, a dark-lnown mantle, 
carelessly thrown over one shoulder, with a broad-brimmed hat drawn over 
his brow, and surmounted with a long plume. 

« The of savage nations is everjrwhere pretty much the same, 

being calculated rather to inspire terror than to excite love or respect" 

" Some writers say that the girdle worn by the ancient Jewish priests was 
thirty-two ells long ; according to others, it went twice round the waist The 
.atter account seems the more probable, because in a warm climate, such a 
■ would have been highly inconvenient" 
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To calculate — to reckon. 

To calculate is the general science by which we urriye at a 
certain result. To reckon refers to the details of calculation 
in attaining a sum total or amount. Calculation is any opera- 
tion whatever — ^not confined to arithmetic or geometry — by 
which a certain knowledge is arrived at. The astronomer 
calculates ; the statesman calculates. The accountant reck- 
ons ; the merchant reckons his losses or gains. 

iCas. Why old men, fools and children calculate ; 

JuUu* CasoTt i. S. 

Ant. There's beggary in the love that can be reckoned 

Ant, and Cieop., L 1 

Hereafter when they come to model Heaven 
And calculate the stars. P. Ik, TiiL 80 

whether heaven move or earth 

Imports not, If thou reckon right 

Id., viii. 71 

to foretell 

By calculations sage, the ebb and flow 

Of tides, and when the moon will be eclipsed. 

* 7^ Baemwm? vi.] 

Eseeretse. 

Astronomers are aUe to eclipses with astonishuig precision. 

from the foundation of Rome to the birth of Christ, thero are seTen 

hundred and fifty-three years. 

In chronology, thero aro two modes of — • one, from the creation 
80 many years beforo the birth of Christ, and the other, so many years from 
the birth of Christ up to the present time. 

The epoch of the era of the Hegira is, according to the common , 

Friday, the 16th of July, A. D. 622, the day of the flight of Mahomet from 
Mecca to Medina. 

The Gregorian calendar was adopted in the Low Countries on the 15th 
[25th] of December, 1582 : Francis, duke of Alen9on, having on the 10th 
of that mouth ordered that the day next following the 14th of December 
should be as the 25th instead of the 15th. 

In England, in the seventh, and so late as the thirteenth century, the year 
was from Christmas-day. 

The greater the number of elements that enter into a , and the 

greater the discord among those elements, the more difficult must it be to 
arrive at any thing like a certain result 

fiwn last Monday, it T%ill be eight weeks before we see him again 
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To do — to make. 

To do is the generic term to express action ; to tntike^ the 
specific. Making is a mode of doing. We cannot make with- 
out doing, though we may do without making. To do is more 
frequently used with abstract things ; to make, with concrete 
We do right or wrong ; we do our duty. Children make a 
noise ; a carpenter makes a table. Again, to do is a simple 
act ; to make is compoimd, as it implies thought and contri- 
vance, and contains the ideas of formation and production. 

N. B. Both these verbs are used idiomatically in a great 
variety of senses. These idioms do not, however, interfere 
with the above explanation, which is of their general accept* 
ation. 

Urt. What shall I do? say what? what shall I do! 
Prt». Go make thyself like to a njrmph of the sea. 

Ten^pett, i. 8. 
Macb, I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. Macbdht i. 7 

fiim. That makes calamity of so long life, 

* « * * * 

When he himself might his quietus make, 

***** 

And makes us rather bear those ills we lurre, 

***** 

Thxa conscience does make cowards of us all. 

Hamkttm. 1. 
Tirtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk Cowim, 373. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

P. L., i. S55 

gladsome spirits and benignant looks 

That for a face not beautiful did more, 
Than beauty for the fairest &ce can do. 

* Tke Exctmum,* vL 

to its gentle touch how sensitive 

Is the light ash ! that pendent ^m the brow 

Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 

A soft eye-music of slow waving boughs, 

Powerful almost as vocal harmony 

To stay the wJEuoderer's steps and soothe his thoughts. 

Wordsworth, p. I4S ] 

Exercise. 

What aie you ? I am a silk purse for my brother. 

He wbo every thing in a harry, can wvAKvski^t'''^* 

6 
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Can I — any thing for you ? Yes, I shall be obliged to you, if yon 

will help me to this card-box. 

i ng well has something more in it than the fulfilling of a duty. 

His copy was written neatly, his lettels handsomely, and no blot 

seen on his bode 

Seueo% says, our lives are spent either in nothing at all, or in 

— - nothing to the purpose, or in nothing that we ought to . 

As every prince should govern as he would desire to be governed, so ever)* 
subject ought to obey as he would desire to be obeyed, according to the max- 
im of i ng as we would be by 



To divide — to separate. 

To divide is to cut into parts ; to separate is to place thi se 
parts at a distance from each other. Objects may be divided, 
and yet near ; to be separated, they must be removed from 
each other. A hermit is separated from the rest of the world. 
Society is divided into classes. The highest are separated 
from the lowest classes. A man may divide his time into 
hours of study and hours ,of recreation. Divisions are natu- 
ral, separations more violent. The year is divided into months, 
weeks, and days. Two vessels become separated in a storm. 
There cannot be a separation without a division, though there 
may be a division without a separation. 

iCant. therefore doth heayen divide 

The state of man in divers functioiis 

Hetuy V.f L S. 
Achil. The dragon wing of night overspreads the earth, 
And stickler-like, the armies separates. 

Troihu md Cresnda, r. 10 

Let there be lights 

High in the expanse of heaven, to divide 

1%e day from night P. L., vii S40. 

or aught than death more dread 

Shall separate us li., ix. 070. 

The hermit, lodged 

Amid the untrodden desert, tells Ids beads. 
With each repeating its allotted prayer 
And thus divides and thus relieves the time. 

* The Excurtum,* ru 

the bright immortal Theban band, 

Whom onset, fiercely urged at Jove's command, 
Might overwhelm, but could not separate. 
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Exercise. 

Alfred the Great his time into three equal parti ; allotting the fint 

to prayer and pioos exercises, the second to hnriness, and the third to sleep 
and refreshment 

England is from France by the English Channel 

The river Rhine — France from Grermany. 

Alexander Selkirk, from whose adventures De Foe took his story of ** Rob- 
inson Crusoe/* lived for several years on an uninhabited island in the Pacific 
Ocean, wholly from human society. 

Opinions on the question of the Irish Union were , some holding 

that it should be immediately repealed, and others contending that the re- 
peal would involve a — — of the two countries. 

Ireland is into four provincea Ulster is from Munster by 

the provinces of Leinster and Connaught 

If we the life of most men into twenty parts, we shall find at least 

nineteen of them filled with gaps and chasms, which are neither filled up 
with pleasure nor business. 



To doubt — to question. 

We doubt within ourselves. The cause of our doubt is our 
imperfect knowledge. When we question, it is with the view 
that our doubts should be removed. By questioning, we en- 
deavour to remove our ignorance, and thus resolve our doubt. 
Thus, we doubt the veracity of an historian ; i« e. the knowl- 
edge we possess prevents us from assenting to what he has 
stated. If we set about resolving our doubts by inquiring into 
the truth of his writings, we question his veracity. We may 
doubt without questioning, but we cannot question without 
doubting. 

ilsab. Alas! I doubt,— 

Lueio. Our doubts are traitors. 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
fiy fearing to attempt. Meas. for Mea*,, t ft 

Kath. ^— It is not to be questioned 
That they had gathered a wise council to them. 

Henry VIIL, iL 4 
Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 
God is, as here. P. L., xi. 349 

I question it ; for this fair earth I see, 
Warmed by the sun, producing every kind, 

/<i.,ix.720 
Wl^e stand the people in a rmg 
Gazing, doubting, questioning . 

WoRDswoBTH * WHitc Doe oj B^^UU 
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holy Star, 



Holy as princely, who that looks on the« 
Touching, as now, in thy humility 
The mountain borders of this seat of care, 
Can question that thy countenance is bri|^ 
Celestial Power, as much with love as U^aL 

* Itimtr, 8mmets.*l 

Exercise. 

There are many things of which it would be very iirational to — — but 
there are also others which we may with great readon. 

The Pyirhonians were a sect of philosophers, who not only of 

every thing they saw and heard, but even of their own existence. 

I have never his veracity, for I have too high an opinion of his 

regard for every thing honourable and just, to suppose him capable of saying 
any- thing false. 

It is a whether, if Hannibal had taken Rome, and destroyed the 

empire of the Romans, it would have been more advantageous for the hu- 
man race. 

Some truths are intuitive ; such as, for example, " the whole is greater 
tiian its part ;" " two straight lines cannot inclose a space," &c. : it would 

argue a want of common sense to such truths for a moment ; they 

are self-evident propodtiona 

He told me that he had never that the prisoner had oonmaitted 

the crime, although he was aware there would be great difficulty in con- 
victmg him 



To expect — to hope. 

We expect what we think will probably occur. We hope 
what we strongly desire to happen. We may expect an oc- 
currence which will give us pain, but it is not in human 
nature to hope for such an occurrence. Thus, I may ex- 
pect — though I cannot hope — ^to hear of the death of a dear 
friend. Expectation regards merely the anticipation of future 
events without ^ny reference to their being agreeable or 
otherwise. Hope is always accompanied with pleasure, and 
is employed upon those events which are likely to be attended 
with gratification to ourselves. 

iHel. Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits 

ZW, These are portents ; but yet I hope, I hoiie, 
Tbey de not point Bt. me OIImIIo, ^ . % 
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for on whom we send 



The weight of all, and our last hope, relies. 

This said, he sat ; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appeared 
To second or oppose or undertake 
The penlons attempt. P. Z*., iL 415. 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows. 
And she expects the issue in repose. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

hope, the paramount duty that Heaven lays 

For its awn honour, on man's suffering heart 

* Sommtt to LOerty * 

he began to doubt ; and even to hope 

That he had seen this heap of turf before,— 

That it was not another grave ; but one 

He had forgotten. * The Brffthera.*! 

Exercise, 

In the middle of the night, the storm raged with such Yideiice, that 

none of the pasBengers the vessel would outlive the gale. 

The father had that his son would occupy the same distingunhed 

rank in his profession as himselfl 

He was doomed, however, to be cruelly disappointed ; for he soon after 
received news that his son was dangerously iU, and that his death was 

hourly . 

Every man one day to withdraw from the bustle and tumult of 

the world, and spend the remainder of his life in quiet ease. 

He had that his friends would arrive in the course of the after- 
noon, and had prepared every thing for their reception. 

My cousin sailed for India some months ago : I — to hear soon of 
his safe arrival at Calcutta. 

*' Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ; — never comes 
That comes to all." 
'< All these within the dungeon's depth remam, 
Despairing pardon, and ^— ing pain." 



To finish — to conclude. 

To conclude is a species of finishing ; it means to bnng to a 
close for a time, implying a possibility, if not a probability, 
that we shall continue the action. To finish is to cease from 
acting, with either no power or no intention of resuming. In 
reading a book, we may conclude when we come to the end 
of » chapter or paragraph; but we ftmnVi vj\!iftw n?^ towv^NJC^ 
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the end of the last page. A sermon which is divided int4s 
many sections mRy be concluded on one Sunday, and finished 
on the next. 

Exereis9. 

He — his observatioiiB by calling the attention of the meeting to 
the marked improvement in the condition of the poorer claases in that part 
of the coontry. 

I have not yet quite ^— — reading the book you were kind enough to 
lend me ; but I have already begun the -^^— - chapter, and I hope to re- 
turn you the volume by to-morrow evening. 

According to the established rules of the society, the competiton had 

all their pictures, and sent them in for exhibition by the 1st of 

May. 

The prizes were distributed among the successful candidates, after wliich, 
the members of the society dined together ; and the entertainments of the 
day were by a dance. 

Every evening, after his daily labour was , he occupied him- 
self in reading ; his master kindly supplying him with books from his own 
library. 

This exercise must be before five o'clock. 

The great woris of which Justinian has the credit, although it com- 
prehends the whole system of jurisprudence, was , we are tdd, in 

three years. 

** Destruction hangs on every word we speak. 

On every thought, till the ing stroke 

Determmes all, and closes our design.*' 



To give — to grant. 

To give is the simple term which expresses the act of con 
veying property from one individual to another. To grant 
implies a previous desire expressed by the receiver of the 
gift. We give on familiar occasions. We grant on occasions 
of importance. Permission, requests, favours, prayers, pe- 
titions, &c., are granted. Meat, clothes, wine, <&c., are given. 
We grant what we have the power of withholding.' To give 
is not necessarily coupled with such a condition. 

iGon. Now would I give a thousand fiir' sags of sea for an acre of barren groono 

Tempesty i. 1. 
Cor. Or if you'd ask, remember this before 
The tbingSf I have.forswom to graivl^may never 
Be held by you denials CoriolaMu, "v . %. 
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like Al(%8ti8, from the grave, 



Whom Jove's great son to her glad husband gave. 

Milton. * 

therefore as far 

Frcnn granting he, as I from begging peace. 

P. L., iv. 104 
When, from the soft couch of her sleeping Lover 
Up-starting, Cynthia skinuned the mountain-dew 
In keen pur8uit--and gave, where'er she flew. 
Impetuous motion to the Stars above her. 

WOBDSWOBTH. * IHm, SmmC*,* 

Father of all ! though wilful Manhood read 
His punishment in soul-distress. 
Grant to the mom of life its natural blessedness 

p. 963.3 

Exercise, 

Having the most confident anticipation that hia petition wonld be — ^ -f 
he incnrred many onneceeBary expenses ; great, then, was his mortification 
on learning, that, instead of presenting his petition to the king, the min- 
ister had — — -^^ the docmnent to his secretary without even reading it 
through. 

Three more days were to the prisoner to collect evidence for his 

approaching trial. 

These desperate men, who had led an abandoned life, had long ceased 
to be recognized as citizens ; and a war ensued in consequence of the 
republic refusing to ■ their demand to be admitted to the rights of 

citizenship. 

Those who cannot — reasons for their ordinary actions have scarcely 
a right to be treated* as rational persons. 

We are all required to a portion of our substance towards alle- 
viating the sufierings, and providing for the wants of the poor. 

If yon will but me this favour, I shall hold myself bound to you 

through life. 

Nature us many children and friends to take them away ; but 

takes none away to them us again. 

" He heard, and half his prayer ; 

The rest the winds dispersed." 



To gain — to wtn. 

To gam 18 a general — to win is a specific term. 

These words express different modes of acquiring posses- 
sion, and are to be distinguished by the circumstances which 
respectively attend them. We gam with, iuteivlioti^ v?^ mA'vVs^ 



( 
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chance. We may reasonably count upon our gains. Our win 
nings depend on fortune. We do not gain, but win a prize in 
the lottery. We do not win, but gain a fortune by continued 
attention to business. A victory may be both gained and won : 
gained, as concerns the endeavours of the victors ; won, as far 
as it was a question of chance which fortune decided in their 
favour. Credit, friends, power, influence, &c., are gained A 
race, a wager, a prize, &;c., are won. 

iMacb, Better be with the dead 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace. 

Macbeth, iii. S. 

Wol. By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by*t ? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts, that hate thee ; 
^omqition wins not more than honesty. 

Henry VnL,m,fL 

Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 

From the hard season gaining. MurToir. * So mute * 

A leper once he lost, and gained a king. 

P.X.,i471. 
^— winning cheap the high repute 
Which he through hazard huge must earn. 

M., ii. 47S. 

To win some look of love, or gain 
Encouragement to sport or play. 

Wordsworth. * 7^ Wkiie Dm, 4«. 

For things far off we toil, while many a good 
Not sought because too near, is never gained. 

* Am. Soimett.* 

the Wolf, whose suckling twins 

The unlettered Ploughboy pities when he wins 
The casual treasure from the iurrowed soiL 

*Miscel Smmets.*^ 

Exercise. 

He detennined to deposit a portion of his weekly in the savingsP 

bank, in order that he might have some provision against sicknefls or old age. 

Those who large sums of money by betting, or in lotteries, seldom 

apply them to useful purposes. 

Though I have looked into several books of reference, I can -^— > no 
satisfactory information on this subject 

My cousin, who is inferior iu abilities to many of his school-fellows, was 
much surprised on being informed, after the examination, that he had •^— ^— 
the piize. 

The bone who the race dropped down immediately after reaahing 

the fifoal, and expired in a few mintttee. 
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How often do we strive to things which ponesB no real luhran- 

tagee! 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have so great a reputation in the 

world, had they not been the friends and admirers of each otheA 

Where the danger ends, the hero ceases ; and when he has an 

empire, the rest of his story is not worth relating 



To have — to possess. 

What we have does not always belong to us, and therefore 
we cannot dispose of it according to our will.- We have en- 
tire power over what we possess, and it is peculiarly our vwn. 
What we have does not remain long ours, but is continually 
shifting, as money, which circulates in all classes of society. 
What we possess is permanently our own, as an estate or a 
house. We are masters of what we possess, but not always 
of what we have. 

To have is the generic term ; to possess is a species of 
having. He who possesses has, but he who has does not 
always possess. 

iCal. Remember 

First to possess his books ; for without them 
He's but a sot, as T am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command. Tempett, iii S 

From whom I have that thus I move and live 
And feel that I am happier than I know. 

P. Z,., Tiii. 281 

now possess 

A.S lords a spacious world Id.y x. 466 

I, too, will have my Kmgs that take 
Prom me the sign of life and death : 
E^ingdoms shall shift about, like clouds 
Obedient to my breath. 

WoanswoRTH. * Rob Roj^a OroM.* 

Great God, who feePst for my distress, 

My thoughts are all that I possess, 

O keep them innocent ! * Lcment of Mary Queen of ScoU.*2 

Exercise, 

I — ^— . a small parcel at home belonging to you, which shall be sent o 
yonr house early to-morrow morning. 
He is in all respects an excellent man, and — every deniable o^^lVL^^ 
What Juu become of the booka which were deUvexed VtfM^ ^«e^»t^v^^ \ 
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— them up stain in my library, and you shall them before yon 

go homo. 

He must be extremely wealthy, for besides funded property to a large 

amount, there is scarcely a county in England in which he does not 

an estate. 

How many sheets of paper will you require for your exercise? I ■ 

three, but I think I shall want one more. 

When the will was opened, it was found, to the great surprise and aston- 
ishment of all his relations, that he had left every thing he to a per- 
fect stranger. 

He found, after paying all his debts, that he literally nothing loft 

for himself 



To help — to assist. 

To help is the generic term, and expresses a simple act ; to 
assist is a specific term, and expresses a mode of helping. A 
man is helped at his labour ; assisted in any intellectual pur- 
suit. Help is more immediately wanted than assistance. Help 
is wanted in labour, danger, difficulties, <&c. ; assistance is re- 
quired in the pursuit of some study, or the performance of 
some work. When a man is attacked by robbers, he calls foi 
help, not for assistance. He who rescues a man in this situa- 
tion from danger helps him ; but if he should do more — ^if he 
should second his endeavours to put the ruffians to flight, or to 
capture some of them, he assists him. In fine, he who is suf- 
fering is helped ; he who is doing is assisted 

{.Cos. Caesar cry'd < Help me, Cassius, or I sink.* 

JuUhs CasoTf L % 
Ppm. If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. Ant, and CUop , it. 1 

It were a journey like the path to heaven 

To help you find them. Comxu, 303 

With God not parted from him, as was feared, 
But favouring and assisting to the end. 

S. j1., 1720. 
Not long the Avenger was withstood- 
Earth helped him with the cry of blood. 

Wordsworth. * Song at Brougham Casth 
Sot unassisted by the flattering stars 
Thou strew'st temptation o'er the paX\k 
When they in pomp depart. \. VC&.1 
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Exercise, 



It is said that the author was materially in his work by a fnend, 

who carefully revised his manuscript, making many correctionsi and supply- 
ing several deficienciea 

Had it not been for a friend, who him out of his difficulties, he 

must have gone to prison. 

In the middle of the night, I was awakened by loud cries of ** 1 

!" I inunediately started up, and hastening to the window, I saw 



»» 



just in front of the house a single traveller attacked by two ruffians. 

He was on the point of yielding to the superior strength and skiU of his 
antagonists ; when, seizing my sword, I hastened to his — , and socm 
Vimed the scale of victory in his favour. 

" Their strength imited best may to bear.* 

" 'Tis the first sanction nature gave to man, 
Each other to in what they can." 



To leave — to quit. 

To quit is a species of to leave. In leaving a place, we 
merely go away from it ; in quitting a place, we go away from 
it with the intention either of not returning, or, at any rate, not 
for some time. It is then evident that we cannot quit without 
leaving, though we may leave without quitting. In leaving, 
the idea of what is left is prominent ; in quitting, the person 
who acts is uppermost in the mind. A man leaves his house 
early in the morning for his business ; he does not return af 
his usual hour ; and upon inquiry, it is found that he has quit 
ted the country. 

{York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Richard IL, v. S 

Pros, the very rats 

Instinctively had quit it. Tempert, L 9 

leave not the faithAil side 

That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects 

P. £., ix. 205 
^— which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 

Wm iv. 770. 
When, in the eagerness of bo3rish hope 
I left our cottage-threshold Wobdswobth. * Nmmg • 

Unforced by wind or wave 

To quit the ship for which he died » EUgioc Potnarv 
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Exercise, 



« 



Such a variety of arguments only distract the understanding ; such a 

superficial way of examining is to truth for iqppearanoes, only to 

serve our vanity." 

Dogs have frequently evinced their fidelity, even to the remains of theii 

masters, by not ^ing the spot where they are laid. 

" Why we not the fatal Trojan shore, 

And measure back the seas we cross*d before?" 
I shall — — my house for a month this autumn, but I shall not be obli- 
ged to it before next Christmas. 

" Then wilt thou not be loath 

To this paradise ; but shalt poflsess 

A paradise within thee, happier far." 

< He who is prudent all questions on minor matters in religion and 

politics to men of busy, restless tempera." 
" The old man, taking my hand in his, looked earnestly in my face. * I 

feel I am not long for this world,' said he, * but I life without regret, 

where I have met with nothing but vexation and sorrow, and I lotfk forward 
with confident hope to another and a better world.' " 
" The sacred wrestler, till a Messing giv'n, 
— not his hold, but, halting, conquers heaven." 



To punish — to chastise. 

Punishment is the general term. Chastisement is a species 
of punishment. Chastisement always proceeds from a supe- 
rior to an inferior in rank or condition ; not sif punishment, 
which is a compensating principle, and applies generally. A 
man may be punished for his misdeeds by his inferiors, or even 
by himself. Our own reflections are sometimes our severest 
punishment. The immediate object of chastisement should 
be to improve the person chastised. The proper object of 
punishment should be that the community should benefit 
Thus, children are chastised, malefactors are punished. Chas* 
tisement is intended to amend the individual ; punishment to 
repair the mischief done to society by the crime. 

iGlo, — as basest and contemned'st wretches, 
For pil£erings and most common trespasses 
Are punished with. Leoff iL 2. 

CUff, Nor once be cnastited vritih \!h,e Bdbei e^e 
or duli Ootavia Aiit.aiidCU«p.«^.V 
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by which the spiiite perverse 



With easy intercourse pass to and fro 

To tempt or punish mortals. P. !«., ii. 1033 

glow be the statutes of the land to share 
A. laxity that could not but impair 
Your power to punish crime. 

WoBDSwoBTH. * Sotmets on Pumiikmait ^f DtA, 

the line of comfort that divides 

Calamity, the chastisement of Heaven, 

From the ix\)ustice of our brother men 

* Tht Exeursum,'' u.} 

Exercise. 

No species of had the least effect upon him ; he seemed not to be 

■fleeted by it in the same way as others, and set all authority of his superiors 
at defiance. 

The master had severely ■■ the scholars several times before for the 
same fault, and determined not to let this occasion pass without making an 
example. 

He confessed, however, that this was a well-merited for his for- 
mer follies ; and resolved from that moment to compensate by his future good 
conduct for his past irregularities. 

The laMHB against thieves and burglars were more strictly enforced than 
ever, and offenders against them were ■ ■ with the utmost rigour. 

On several occasions, the father had his son with such severity, 

that the neighbours had been obliged to interfere. 



To put—^to place. 

Put IS to place as the genus to the species. To put is a 
general term ; to place, specific. Placing is a mode of put- 
ting. When we put a thing in a particular situation, we place 
it. A plant may be put into a flower-pot, and then placed in 
the green-house. All the parts of a clock may be put to- 
gether, and the clock then placed in the hall. 

iHor. The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain. 

Hcunlett L 4. 
Macb. Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

Macbethf iii. 1. 

When God into the hands of their deliverer 

Puts invincible might Samson Agon, 19/1. 

Was placed in regal lustre. —— P. L., z. 447. 

In my own house I put into his hand 



•■k 
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nor any course 



>» 



n 



01 strange or tragic accident, bath helped 
To place those hillocks in that lonely guise 

* The Excursim,* vu.] 

Exercise, 

** I had a parcel of crowns in my hand to pay for Shakspeare ; and as she 

bad let go the purse entirely, I a single one in, and tying up the 

riband in a bow-knot, returned it to her." 

" Nydia smiled joyously, but did not answer ; and Glaucus ing 

the violets he had selected in his breast, turned gaily and carelessly firom the 
crowd." 

" Then youths and virgins, twice as many, join 
To the dishes, and to serve the wine." 

** In saying this, he presented his snuff-box to me with one huid, as he 
took mine from me in the other ; and having kissed it, with a stream of 

good-nature in his eyes, he it in his bosom, and took hi^ leave.' 

" Our two first parents, yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the happy garden 

" He that has any doubt of his tenets, received without examination, 

ought to himself wholly into this state of ignorance, and throwing 

wholly by all his former notions, examine them with a perfect indifieionce " 

" *Twas his care 
To on good security his gold." 



To reprove — to rebuke. 

When we rebuke or reprove we express strong disapproba- 
tion. A rebuke is given by word of mouth, whilst a reproof 
may be expressed in a variety of ways. A father who has 
reason to find fault with his son's conduct may reprove him by 
letter, or by means of a third person, as well as verbally. 
There is more of impulse in a rebuke, more of reason in a re- 
proof. Our anger or indignation prompts us to rebuke. The 
wish to convince another of his fault prompts us to reprove. 
A rebuke is given on the spur of the moment ; a reproof may 
be conveyed some time after the fault reproved. For this 
reason, rebukes are not so effectual or so convincing as re- 
proofs. 

lAnt. My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 
Reprove the brown for rashness, and they them 
For fear and doting. Ant. and Cleop., ill. 0. 

JIaeb. My genius is rebuked ; as, vX u ti^<i, 
MmA Antony's was by CaMar. Moc^tls Vii. V 
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ProTB disobedient, and, reproyed, letort— 

P. L., X. 761 

his grave rebuke 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Lonrincible. /<{., iv. 844. 

Life, which the very stars reprove, 

As on their silent tasks they move ! Wobosworth. * Ofp$U$J 

Thou Power supreme ! who, arming to rebuke 
Offenders, dost put off the gracious look. 
And clothe thyself with terrors like the flood 
Of Ocean roused into his fiercest mood. 

' Evening VohaUaries.*2 

Exercise, 

Though his father had —^ him several times in the coune of the 
day, the son persisted in his idleness; and when the examination took 
place, he was found unable to answer a single question correctly. 

Confident of success, he had embarked all his property in a wild specula- 
tion, and lost every thing he had in the world. It was now too late for 

, and all his friends could do for him was to assist him, as well as 

their means would allow, to patch up his broken fortunes. 

The popular story of the plan which Canute the Great adopted to 



his courtiers for their abject flattery in stylmg him lord and master of the 
winds and ocean, is well authenticated, and is mentioned by many reqiecta* 
ble historians. 

" He who endeavours only the happiness of him whom he , will 

always have the satisfalbtion of either obtaining or deserving kindness.'' 



To ndtcu^ — to dende. 

Both these words include the idea of laughter, but the pur- 
poses of laughter differ in each. In ridiculing, we laugh in 
order to correct. In deriding, we laugh with a view of expo- 
sing. Ridicule is good-humoured ; it is often employed to work 
an improvement. Derision is malicious ; it is the gratification 
of a malignant feeling. Mistakes which provoke laughter are 
ridiculed ; the foolish and absurd are derided. We ridicule 
when we are amused ; we doride when we are piqued or of- 
fended. It is wrong to ridicule serious things, but it is much 
worse to turn them to derision. 

iCor. Who cover faults, at last shame them derides 

King Lear^ i. 1. 
All £&Mo oar motions vain, sees and derides. 
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It ill befits iLB to disdain 

The altar, to deride the fane, 

Where simple sufferers bend, in trust. 

To win a happier hour. Wordsworth. ' Itim. Poem*/l 

Exercise, 

The entreaties of the unfortunate prisoneis for water to quench their 
burning thirst were neglected or ■ • by the guards, and consequently 
scarcely ten surviyed the horrors of that dreadful night 

The efforts which he made to regam his equilibrium were so , that 

the whole company burst into a loud laugh. 

Mcmy persons hav© a strong tendency to turn every thing into : 

where this inclination is not checked, it is often productive of very serious 
consequences. 

To *- any one for a personal deformity is a certain sign of a base 

mind. 

Though it was growing dark, and they were passing through a dangnous 
lart of the country, the guide appeared perfectly insensible to the probabil- 
ity of their being attacked, and —— the fears of the travellers, marched 
boldly before them. 

He was stung to the quick by the in which his companions held 

his opinions, and he determined to take the iSrst opportunity of separating 
himself from them. 

" Satan beheld their plight. 

And to his mates thus in called : 

O friends, why come not on those victots proud ?^ 

" Those who aim at 

Should fix upon some certain rule. 
Which fairly hints they are in jest'' 



To try — to attempt. 

To try is the generic, to attempt is the specific term. We 
cannot attempt without trying, though we may try without at- 
tempting. When we try, we are uncertain as to the result ; 
when we attempt, it is always with intention. We may be 
indifferent as to the result of a trial, but we never attempt 
without a desire to succeed. An endeavour is a continued or 
a repeated attempt. Though a single attempt be fruitless, yet 
we may at last succeed in our endeavours. An endeavour im- 
plies a partial failure in the attempt. 

CMaeb, Yet I will try the last. Macbethy v. 7. 

£0111. —What 1070 can do, that daxea love a.\X«m\|^. 

Romeo ond JuLueI>\L V 
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to Bpeak I triecU and fiMrthwith spake. 

P. L.f viiL 271. 
Advise, if this be worth 



Attempting ; Id,t ii 377. 

Thy works and alms, and all thy good endeayoor. 

Milton. * Sotuuts * 
So vain was his endearour 

That at the root of the old tree 
fie might have worked forever. Wordsworth. * Simom LttJ 

his palsied hand, , 

That still attempting to prevent the waste, 

Was baffled stilL * The Old CwnberJtmd Beggar.*^ 

Exercise, 

" If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we shall long live in 
peace and qoietness, without an upon us." 

" There is a mixed kind of evidence, relating both to the fenses and un- 
derstanding, depending upon our own observation and repeated of 

the issues and events of actions or things, called experience." 

" At length, as if tired of to escape, the lion crept with a moan 

into its cage, and once more laid itself down to rest" 

" I to seize him, but he glided from my grasp." 

<* Though Boccaccio and Petraica followed Dante, they did not employ 
themselves in cultivating the ground which he had broken up, but chose 
each for himself an un field, and reaped a harvest not lees abundant" 

'* A natural and unconstrained behaviour has something in it so agreeable, 

that it is no wonder to see people ing after it But, at the same time, 

it is so very hard to hit when it is not bom with us, that people often make 
themselves ridiculous in ^mg it" 

" Whether or not (said Socrates on the day of his execution) Grod will 
approve of my actions, I know not ; but this I am sure of, that I have at 
aU times mad^ it my — «— to please Him." 



To worship — to adore. 

Adoration is a species of worship. There appears in adora- 
tkm a strong sense of our own inferiority ; for it is always ac« 
Gompanied by an attitude expressive of humility. In worship- 
ping, the prevailing feeling is the superiority of the object 
worshipped. In worshipping, we pay homage to the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator ; in adoring, we express 
our own weakness and dependence on Him. There is no at- 
titude peculiar to worship ; it is included "va. \5cift msvxs^ Sax^Nk 
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of prayer and thanksgiving. In adoring, we prostrate our* 
selves. 

I Eros. that noble countenance, 

• Wherein the worship of the whole world lies. 

Ant. md Chop., iv. 12 

Hel. Indian-like, 

Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun, that looks upon his worshipper 
« But knows of him no more. AWs WeS, ^, L S 

wave your tops, ye pines. 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

P. L., V. 104 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory ; and far off his steps adore. 

Id., zi. 333 

the Sun, 

Source inexhaustible of life and joy. 

And type of man's far-darting reason, theref(»e 

In <»ld time worshipped as the god of verse, 

A blazing intellectual deity. Wordsworth. * To the Clomi§ 

The future brightens on our sight ; 

For on the past has fallen a light 

That tempts us to adore. * Elegiac Sttmxat *2 

Exercise. 

" Let Indians, and the gay, like Indians, fond 

Of feathered fopperies, the sun ; 

Darkness has more divinity for me." 
" Ho loved to keep alive the —— of Egypt, because he thus maintain- 
ed the shadow and the recollection of her power." 
" Menander says that God, the Lord and Father of all things, is alone 

worthy of our , being at once the maker and giver of all blessings." 

" The —— of God is an eminent part of religion, and prayer is a chief 
part of religious —— ; hence religion is described by seeking God." 

" Adorned 
With gay religions, full of pomp and gold, 

And devils to for deities." 

" By reason man a Grodhead can dispem. 

But how he should be cannot learn." 

** in the earliest times there appear to have been very few temples at 
Rome, and in many spots, the of a certain divinity had been estab- 
lished from time immemorial, while we hear of the building of a temple for 
the same divinity at a comparatively late period." 

« It is powble to suppose, that those who believe in a supreme, excellent 
Being, may yet give him no external at alL" 
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Ancie nt — A nttque . 

Ancient qualifieir the manners, institutions, customs, &c., of 
the nations of antiquity. Antique refers to the style of their 
works of art. Ancient architecture signifies the abstract sci- 
ence as it existed among the ancients. Antique architecture 
refers to the style of building among the ancients. We speak 
of an antique coin, an antique cup, or gem ; and of ancient 
laws and customs. Ancient is generic — antique specific ; an 
ancient temple is one built by the ancients ; an antique temple 
is one built in the style of the ancients. Ancient is not mo« 
dem ; antique is not new-fashioned. 

ZPem. This act is as an ancient tale new told. 
Sal. In this, the antique and well-noted face « 

Of plain old form is much disfigured. King John^ ir. % 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie. P. £., ir. S68 

With mask, and antique pageantry. * UAUegro,* 128 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient Heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 

WOBOSWORTH. ' Od» to Dtltjf ' 

the rustic Lodge 

Antique — — — * Iiucriptums.*^ 

Exercise, 

The room had a very — ^— appearance ; the furniture was old and 
worn, the walls hnng with tapestry, and the ceiling adorned with relievo. 

The remains of an temple have been lately found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modem town, and in the vicinity, many remains of Roman 
handicraft have been discovered. 

** The seals which we have remaining of Julius Csesar, which we know 
to be , have the star of Venus over them." 

The poems of Homer throw great light upon the domestic manners and 
customs of the Greeks. 

" With this view, Lorenzo appropriated his gardens, adjacent to the mon- 
astery of St Marco, to the establishment of a school or academy for the 
gtudyofthe ." 

Several tribes, as tradition asserts, were natives of the Hellenio 

soil : two, viz. the Pelasgi and the Hellenes, are especially mentioned by 
Herodotus. 

" But seven wise men the world did know ; 

We scarce know seven who think themselves not so." 

'* I leave to Edward, Earl of Oxford, my seal of Julius CflBsar ; as also, 
another seal, supposed to be a young HeiculeS} both ^eT^ cYycASib 
and set w gold" 
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Clear — Distinct. 
Objects are clear when there is sufficietti light to enable us 
to perceive their general form ; they are distinct, when we 
can discern their parts, or separate them from surrounding 
objects. Suppose, during the twilight of a summer eyening, 
an orange is lying in a dish with some other fruit ; there may 
be light enough for me to see it clearly, that is, to perceive its 
general form and colour ; but when, lights being introduced, I 
am enabled to form a just idea of its exact shape and colour, 
and can distin^ish it from the other fruit — I see it distinctly. 

ZBiifk, proofs as clear as founts in July, when 

We see each grain of gravel : I{e$uy VIIL, L 1. 

JIdkiL And make distinct the very breach, wbereoat 
' ttMtor's great spirit flew. TnriLandCrets.fif.S 

where the Muses haunt 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hilL 

P. L., iii. 28 
High, and remote to see from thence distinct 
£ach thing on earth. Id., ix. 812. 

Because the unstained, the clear, the crystalline 

Have ever in them something of benign ; 

Whether in gem, in water, or in sky. 

A sleeping infant's brow, or wakeful eye 

Of a young maiden, only not divine. Woboswobth. * Htn. SomtetfJ 

Not does the Village Church-clock's iron tone 

The time's and season's influence disown ; 

Nine beats distinctly to each other bound 

In drowsy sequence. * Evening Vobmtane*.*^ 

Exercise, 

There are many objects we may see, even in hazy weather ^ly, 

without being able to see them ^ly. A telescope will often make 

what is , * 

The night was so bright, and our glasses so good, that we were able to 
perceive Saturn's ring most ^ly. 

One thing is quite , that without some knowledge as to the man- 
agement of the propelling power, the whole machine most have proved 
useless. 

In this country, the English language should form a — branch of 
education, and should be regularly and systematically studied. 

The vessel now spread all her sails, and was ly seen approachmg 

the harbour. 

la about half an hour, the spectators, with which the whole shore was 
A'aed, l y saw seven men on the rail, ou^ iA '^iVwsm. was waving a 

handkerchief tied to a pole, as a signal of difiUeaa. 
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** WbeCher we are able to oompiebend all the operatioiM of nature, it 
matteiB not to inquire ; but this is certain, that we can comprehend no men 
of them than we can j a C ' l y conceive.'' 

I now understand ^ ' ' l y what yon mean. 



Enttre — Complete. 

The word enttre respects the whole substance of an object 
considered collectively; it qualifies that which has all its 
parts : the word complete has reference to the appendages of 
an object, considered apart from the object itself; it qualifies 
that which wants nothing that properly belongs to it. An en- 
tire week consists of the seven days of which i^is composed, 
taken together. On Friday, the week wants aiiMier day to 
make it complete. An entire work consists of a certain num- 
ber of volumes. A complete work contains every thing that 
can be said on the subject of which it treats. Books of travels 
which are published without maps cannot be called compl<^te. 

lOth. If heaven would make me such another world. 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite. OtJteUoj y. ?. 

Ham. That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 

HamUtf i. 4. 

Or how the sun shall in mid-heayen stand stiU 

A day enture P. L., zii. 964. 

so absolute she seems. 

And in herself complete Id., viii. 548 

thereto incline 

More readily the more my years require 
Help and forgiveness speedy and entire. 

WoBDSwoBTH. Memorials of Tour m Itafy.*^ 

Exercise, 

The embasBy did not occupy an —^ house, but were accommodated 
with temporary lodgings m the viceroy's palace. 

Having received this reinforcement, the army was now , and it 

was determined to march immediately against the enemy. 

He was so careless of his property, that, every time he went to sea, it 

was necessary to purchase for him a new and set of mathematical 

instruments. 

The session has been occupied m frivolous discussions on questioiiM 

of secondary importance. 

Manjr of the bousea in thai country axe built — — oi i9QoQu 
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When another row of houses is hoilt on the north side, the Bqoare wQl be 



My apprehennoDs were ly removed hy this hitelligence. 

« And oft, when unofaMrved, 
Steal from the bam a straw, till soft and warm, 
Clean and , their habitation grows." 



Exterior — External, 

That whicli is outside, but yet forms part of a substance, is 
its exterior. What is contiguous to the exterior is external. 
The skin of a nut is its exterior, and the shell its external 
covering. The Exterior of a house is what we see of the 
house itself fiom without ; such as the brick walls, ornaments, 
colour, &c. The external parts of a house refer to the gar- 
den, stables, offices, &c., by which it is surrounded. Morally- 
speaking, a man's exterior is the visible expression of his 
mind within, and has reference to his countenance and man- 
ners. One who is particular in the arrangement of his dress, 
house, furniture, pictures, &c., pays much attention to ex- 
ternals. 

iBart. Exterior form, outward accoutrement. 

King John, i. 1. 
K, Rich. And these external manners of lament 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief. 

Rich. II,, It. 1 
And what is faith, love, virtue, unassay'd 
Alone, without exterior help sustained ? 

P. L,, ix. S86 

aU external things 

Which the five watchful senses represent. 

Id,, V. lOS. 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the prognressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted : — and how exquisitely, too— 
Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external World is fitted to the Mind. 

WoBOSwoBTH. Pref, totht* Ettmnim,*} 

Exercise, 

The way in which men proceeded in the formation of abstract langoage 
yafljr to take words used originally to designate the states and actions of 
nature, and employ them to express the various fecolties and eondi 



tkamcfthemiad, 
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We fliioidd never judge any thing by its , hat in oider to aioeitain 

its just yalae, we slionld defer our opinion till we become acquainted with Its 
real merits. «. 

Though he is a matf of rough — — » you will find, on a closer aoquaint- 
auQp with him, that he has an excellent disposition, and much merit 

A considerable part of the popular religion in all countries is found to 
have consiBted of ceremonies. 

The forms of social life are necessary to ke^ alive feelings of 

kindness and benevolence among members of the same conminnity. 

" Shells, being exposed loose upon the surface of the earth to the injuries 
of weather, to be trodden upon by horses and other cattle, and to many other 
accidents, are in course of time broken to pieces." 



Extravagant — Profuse. 

Et3anologically, extravagant is wandering out of the right 
way ; and profuse is pouring forth our substance. We are 
extravagant when we spend more than we can afford. We 
are profuse when we give away in excess. Profusion is a 
mode of extravagance. We are extravagant in the cost of 
what we spend for ourselves ; profuse in the quantity We 
spend upon others. A man displays extravagance in his 
dress, plate, books, pictures, &c., and he displays profusion 
in his dinners, entertainments, presents, &c. to his friends. 
One who is extravagant in his language uses inapplicable, 
forced expressions. One who is profuse in his thanks says 
more and repeats oftener than is necessary 

iHor. and at his warnbig, 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. HaaHet, L 1. 

yet for a dance they seemed 

Somewhat extrayagant and wild. P. I*., yL 616 

which not nice art 

In beds and carious knots, but nature boon. 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain , 

Id,, It. 34S.3 

Exercise. 

He had acquired so many expensive habits, and was so —— in his ez> 
panditure, that he soon found his fortune wholly inadequate to supply all the 
wants his artificial mode of living had created. 

By libenJHy and fiequent entertunnMiiitB \o V)ki<b i^^<b«^^ «Qa^ 
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•liiigr demagogue contriyed to raise himself to au unprecedented heigfaft ni 
popularity. 

Every sensible man will be inclined to doubt the judgment of him whs 
is ' in his praises of what he is but little acquamted with. 

The apartment was decorated with the most exquisite taste and ;the 
greatest magnificence ; on all sides, a — ^— of fruit and flowers met the 
eye, ana the senses were simultaneously ravished with the sweetest perfumes 
and the softest music. 

" New ideas employed my fancy all night, and composed a wild» — 
dream." 

" Cicero was most liberally — ^— in commending the ancients and his 
contemporaries." 



Frailr— Brittle. 

Substances which are apt to break are fratl ; those which 
are apt, in breaking, to split into many irregular particles, are 
brittle. The form or shape of an object may make it frail, 
though the material of which it is constructed be not brittle. 
Brittle is a quality essential to the nature of certain materials ; 
frail is applied to those which are put together, or formed in 
such a way as to be easily broken. A reed, or a hastily-con- 
structed house, is frail ; glass, coal, shells, &c., are brittle. 
What is frail snaps ; what is brittle breaks into many parts by 
collision. Frail is used in a secondary sense, as applied to 
Che moral weakness of human beings. Brittle is scarcely 
ever so used. 

[P. Hen. (which some suppose the soul's frail dwelling-house.) 

King Johnf r. 7 
K. Rich. A brittle glory shineth in this face : 
As brittle as the glory is the face ; 
For there it is, cracked in a hundred shivers. 

Confined and pestered in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being. 

ComuSf 8. 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones. 

P. L.J i. 497. 
Too much from this frail earth we claim, 
And therefore are betrayed. Wordswokth. ' Elegiac Stanzas.*} 

Exercise, 

IVioogh drenched with the rain, and ei^uBtedwHih excessiTe fatigue, we 
^wv obliged, notwitiMtandiiig, to set to woik VnnnndAaX«\^) vcgA ^KmitooKX 
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■omething'to serve as a temponuy shelter ftom the nielemeiicy of the 
weather. 

A ' hovel, made of deal boards, hastily nailed together and covered 

with matting and remnants of M sails, was oar only dwelling for some 
months after our «rrivaL 

Nelson, though possessed of perhaps as nmch personal bravery as any 

man that ever existed, was of a and weakly constitation ; and it 

is well known that he never went to sea without soflforing severely from 
sickness. 

The shell-basket, though it had been packed with the greatest care, was 
80 — — » that it was found broken into a thousand pieees when we arrived 
at the end of our journey. 

Glass of every kind would be much more than it is, if it were not 

subjected, immediately after it is fa^oned, to the* process of annealmg. 

** When with care we have raised an imaginary treasure of haiq>iness, 
we find at last, that the materials of the structure are — » and perishing, 
and the foundation itself is laid m the sand." 

** These," said Harley, ** are quotations from those humble poets who trust 
their fame to the -^^^-^ tenures of windows and drinking-glasses.'' 



Great — Big. 

Bulk that is capable of expansion is big when expanded. 
Great is applied to every species of dimension ; so that big is 
a species of great. An animal, a bottle, a balloon, may be 
called big. The frog that swelled herself out, asked her 
young if she was bigger than the ox. A great house, is one 
that has much length, breadth, and height. Again there is a 
rotundity in big, which does not of necessity belong to great. 
In a secondary meaning, power, knowledge, strength, <&;c., 
are represented as great. Big is not often used in a moral 
sense. We hare, however, a year " big with events," and 
** big with the fate of Cato," in the sense of on the point of 
producing, 

iPro, The solemn temples, the great globe itself.— 

TempeHf Ir. 1. 

1 Lord, and the big round tears 

Coursed one another down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase As You Like It, iv« I 

the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the masl 

Of some gnat ammirsl P. L.,\.W^ 

8 
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'Behemoth, biggest bom of earth, upheercd 
His rastness Id., viL 471. 

If this great world of joy and i>ain 

Revolve in one sure track ; 
If freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, fiown, come back ; Wobdswobtb. p. Ml 
They sweep distemper from the busy day, 
And make the chalice of the big round year 
Run o'er with gladness * The Excurrion,* Ix.] 

Exercise. 

This bag will not.be enough to hold all we wish to put into it 

The er the difficulty, the more should we endeavonr to over- 

oome it 

This hat is not enough for him — it hurts his head. 

How is the pleasure of doing good, is known only to the benevo- 
lent and charitable ! 

The bottle which he brought with him was enough to hold water 

for the whole party. 

Hamilcar is said to have founded a city, which he destined to be 

the capital of the Carthaginian Empire in Spain, at a place called the White 
Promontory ; but this was probably superseded by New Carthage, and its 
situation is now unknown. 

His younger brother, whom I had not seen for three years, was now grown 
a boy, and was old enough to go to school. * 

" An animal no er than a mite cannot appear perfect to the eye, 

because the sight takes it in at once." 

<* At one*s first entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, how the imagina- 
tion is filled with something and amazmg !*' 



Heavenlff — Celestial. 

The Latin word codum (heaven) leads us to the idea of its 
natural appearance of hollowness or concavity. Heaven^ from 
the Anglo-Saxon heafan^ (to heave, or raise up,) points to 
height, moral or physical, as a leading idea. Celesticd and 
heavenly are adjectives derived, respectively, from these two 
nouns. Hence, heavenly refers rather to what is sublime and ex- 
alted, whilst celestial is applied to the natural phenomenon of the 
heavens. Thus we speak of the celestial globe, celestial bodies, 
&c., and of heavenly music, heavenly joys, &c. The expressions 
celestial music, celestial joys, &c., ate also used, but not in 
exactly the same sense HeavetAy m\xs\c xiv^^^ \s& ^^^^ ^>si 
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mortal condition. Celestial music is the mnsic heard in hea« 
ven, considered as the abode of the just. In the former, we 
have the idea of something sublime and superhuman ; in the 
latter, we have the idea of place. 

iOtk. This sorrow's heavenly ; 

It strikes, where it doth love. OtheUo, r. 2 

Kath. whilst I sit meditating 

On that celestial harmony I go to. JZmry VIIL, ir S 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole or responsive each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator oft in bands 
While they keep watch or nightly romiding walk, 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven. 

P. L., iv. 683-6. 

guidance have I sought in duteous love 

From Wisdom's heavenly Father. 

WoBDswoRTH. * Oh the Pwmkmemt of Dtalh * 
Reflected beams of that celestial light 
To all the Little-Ones on sinful earth 
Not unvouchsafed. * Maternal Grief, *2 

Exercise. 

Abstracted firom all the cares and anxieties of this world, he fixed his mind 

intently on the — joys of a future state, waiting with patient, though 

longing anxiety for the moment which should dissolve him for ever from al' 
earthly ties. 

The artificial contrivance called a globe is a hollow sphere, on the 

surface of which are represented the stars and constellationsj each in its 
proper situation. 

The countenance of St Cecilia is painted glowing with enthusiasm and 
rapt in a " fine frenzy," and her ■ features are du'ected upwards, while 

she seems to catch the divine inspiration which fills her soul. 

" There stay, until the twelve signs 

Have brought about their annual reckoning." 

" As the love of heaven makes one , the love of virti^, virtuous, so 

does the love of the worid make one become worldly." 



High— Tall 

High is a generic term ; toZZ, a specific term. What is tall 
is high, but what is high is not always tall. That which at- 
tains considerable height by growing is tali. So we speak of 
ihe height of a tall man. The revoTse oi Yo.^ \a Vrw> ^^ 
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reyerse of tall is stunted. We may say, a high house, a high 
church, &c. ; and a tall girl, a tall horse, a tall tree, &c. Met- 
aphorically, tall is sometimes used for high, as in the phrase, 
** a tall spire" . 

ZHor, the mom, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o*er the dew of yon high eastern hilL 

EamUtf L 1. 

Saiar a very dangerous flat, and fatal, where the carcases of many a tall 

•hip lie buried. Afereft. of Fen., iiL 1. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower. 

Milton, n Pent., 6b 

that proud honour claimed 

Azazel as his right, a cherub talL P. L,, i. 534 
Yet when above the forest-glooms 

The white swans southward passed, 
High as the pitch of their swift plumes 
Her fancy rode the blast ; 

WoBDSWORTH. * The BMSsian Fugitiv,* 
And yon tall pine-tree, whose composing sound 
Was wasted on the good Man's living ear, 
Hath now its own peculiar sanctity ; 
And, at the touch of every wandering breeze. 
Murmurs, not idly o*er his peaceful grave. 

The Excwreion, viL] 

Exercise, 

** Reason elevates our thoughts as as the stars, and leads us through 

the vast spaces of this mighty fabric ; yet it comes far short of the real ex- 
tent of even corporeal being." 

" Two of far nobler shape, erect and 



Grodlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all." 
" The o r parts of the earth, being continually spending, and the 

lower continually gaming, they must, of necessity, at length come to an 
equality." 

" Prostrate on earth their beauteous body lay, 
Like mountain firs, as — ^— and straight as they." 

" They that stand , have many hl^ss^ to shake them, 

And, if they fall, they dash themselvM to nieces." 
** They lop, and lop, on this and that hand, cuttli^r away the , 

sound, and substantial timber, that used to shelter them from the winds." 
" ■ o'er theur heads a mouldering rock is placed, 

That promises a fall, and shakes at every bU«i ** 
" When you are tried in scandal's court 
Stand — — in honoi, 'wealth, or wit 
All otbram who inferior i&t. 
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Conceive ihemaehree in conscience bound 
To join and dng you to the sroond." 



Laudable — Praiseworthy, 

Laudable is the generic ; praiseworthy the specific term. 
Things that are generally entitled to praise are laudable ; when 
circumstances make an. action deserve praise, it is praise 
worthy. What is laudable is so under all circumstances ; 
what is praiseworthy is so only under certain circumstances. 
The merit of what is laudable lies in the abstract nature of the 
thing. The merit of what is praiseworthy depends upon the 
circumstances of the case. In praiseworthy, there is an im- 
plied reference to the agent. More generally, things are 
qualified as laudable, and actions as praiseworthy. Ambition, 
confidence, &c., may be laudable. To encourage trade, and 
discourage immorality, are praiseworthy in a king. 

[JL. Maed. I am in this earthly world : where to do harm 
Is often laudable : Macbeth, iv. 2. 

Bened, So much £Dr praising myself, (who, I myself will bear witness, is praise- 
worthy.) Mtich Ado About Nothi$tg, ▼. 3.] 

Exercise, 



« Nothing is more ' than an inquiry after truth." 

« Ridicule is generally made use of to laugh men out of virtue and good 
sense, by attacking every thing in human life." 

** He had in general a confidence in his own judgment, and never 

Uxk. advice." 

" FinnuB, who seized updn Egypt, was so far that he encouraged 

trade." 

" Afiectation endeavours to ccireot natural defects, and has always the 
aim of pleasing, though it always misses it* 

" But who shall say that the feelings which produced such emotions even 
in such men were not — and good ?" 



Lucky — Fortunate. 

Though both these words are employed to qualify those ^or- 
8ons to whom things turn out as they m"R\v, xJci^T^ *\% '^^ ^s»- 

8* 
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tinctioD between them. Those are properly called fortunaU 
who are continually successful in their undertakings. Lucky 
refers to that which is pure hazard, and wholly unexpected. 
A fortunate man obtains what he wishes and hopes to gain. 
A lucky man gets what he may desire, but does not expect to 
gain. The fortunate merchant grows rich by successful specu- 
lations ; the lucky man becomes rich by a prize in the lottery, 
or by an unexpected legacy. 

iAwt. when mine hoars 

Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 

Of me for jests. Ant. and CUop., m. \l, 

Bru, As CaBiar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortonate, I rejoice at it ; 

Julius CtuoTt iii. 2. 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 

Milton. * LyctAu,' SO 
Like those Hesperian gardens, feuned of old. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales, 
Thrice happy isles ; P. L., iii. 509 

In days of yore how fortunately fared 
The Minstrel ' wandering from hall to hall 

* The Eseurnmh* ii.] 

Exercise, 

After many frnitlesB attempts, I was at last so as to find him at 

home ; and having obtained an interview, I explained my views to him, and 
solicited his interest in my favour. 

On his arrival in town, he advertised in the public papers, and, by the 
— — chance, the advertisement strack the eye of a gentleman who was 
in need of some one to superintend his affiuis ; this led to an interview, and 
he was so as to obtain the situation. 

I met him by the merest chance, an event which has led to all my good 
thronghont life, and which I cannot but consider as the ac- 
cident that ever befel me. ' 

He has been most in all his transactions ; every thing has pros- 
pered with him through life, and in all cases of doubtful success, enterprises 
seemed to want but his sanction to turn the scale in their favour. 

It was a circumstance for the Duke that the King died at this 

conjuncture ; for, in consequence of his death, he was liberated from prison, 
and restored to all his dignities and honors. 

" The moment the sly traitor chose. 

Then starting from his ambush, up he rose." 

" O — old man, whose farm remains 
Far yon sufficient, and leqxutAs ^crax v^ma." 
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Mute — Dumb. 

A dumb man has not tlie power to speak. A mute man 
either does not choose, or is not allowed to speak. Whatever 
takes away the faculty of speech, even for a time, causes a 
man to be dumb. Men are dumb from some organic defect : 
circumstances may make us mute. Deafness from birth will 
make a man dumb. Beasts, birds, and fishes are dumb. 
Mutes are men who stand on each side of the entrance of a 
deceased person's house, on the day of his funeral, and who 
are ordered to preserve strict silence. 

iCant. when he speaks, 

The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mate wonder lorketh in men's ears 
To steal his sweet and honeyed soitences. 

Hewy v., L 1. 

Mess. 1 have seen 

The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak. Conolanus, tL 1 

More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues. 

P. L., vii. 95 
EQs genUe dund> expression turned at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play /i., ix. 627. 

Mute as the snow upon the hUl, 

And, as the saint he prays to, stilL Wobdswobtb, p 90t 

ret, spite of all this eager strife, 
This ceaseless play, the genuine life 

That serves the stedfast hours. 
Is in the grass beneath, thisU; grows 
Unheeded, and the mute repose 

Of sweetly-breathing flowers. /i., p. 370 

1 forgive him ;— but 

'Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus : 

* Michael*^ 

Exercise. 

" We went in an open carriage, drawn by two deek old black hoisee for 
which W. Scott seemed to have an affection, as he had for every ■ 

animal that belonged to him." 

" 'Tis listening fear and amazement all." 

" Long he stood, and leaning on his staff. 

His wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh." 

" Some positive terms signify a negative idea: bliad impliea i ^'VcJUkmi ^i 
tight, , a denial of speech." 
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« All sat 



Pondering the danger with deep thonghta" 
'* The whole perplexed ignoble crowd 

to my questions, in my praises load. 

Echoed the word.*' 

** The tmth of it is, half the great talkers in the nation would be straek 
were this fountain of discourse (party lies) dried up." 



In a few minutes, however, several appeared, at the sigfat of 

whom, Mustapha, knowing what was his doom, cried with a loud voice, 
" Lo, my death !" and attempted to fly. 

" Sometimes we stand in silence, and with a full heart, gazing upon those 
hard, cold eyes which never agam can melt in tenderness upon us. And 
•ur sUence is , — its eloquence is gone." 



New — Novel. 

What we get in exchange for the old, is new. What has 
never occurred before, is novel. New is opposed to old ; 
novel, to known. New supposes something previous ; novel 
is strange and unexpected. The new year is opposed to the 
old year. A new edition is one just published. A novel 
style is one which no one has yet attempted. A novel prin- 
ciple is one hitherto unknown. Novelty — not newness — is 
the great charm in travelling. A new book may exhibit a sub- 
ject in a novel manner. Novel is a species of new ; it is the 
new and the unknown combined. 

iMacb. Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon Macbeth, JL 9. 

Duke. novelty is only in request ; and it is as dangerous to be aged in any 

Und of course, as it is virtuous to be constant in any undertaking. 

Meas. for Meas.f iii. 2. 
The winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean. 

Milton. *Ode ontlu Nativity * 

create at last 

This novelty on earth P. L., x. 891. 

flower after flower has blown, 

Embellishing the ground that gave them birth 

With aspects novel to my sighi , 

***** 



wherever my feet might roam, 



Wliate'er assemblages of new and old, 
Btrange and funUiar, nnght beguile Xbia wv«. 

WowwwonTil. * MwwttrioU of T«wr vi^ l\dH?\ 
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Exercise. 

This doctor adopts altogether a mode of treatment with his pa- 
tients. 

It is customary in many foreign countries, on the first day of the — — 
year, for every one to pay visits of ceremony, and make presents to liis 
friends and acquaintance. 

This was a and unheard-of innovation, and so opposed to the feel- 
ings of the memheiB, that they unanimously declared they would withdraw 
their support from the society, if the council should persist in bringing it into 
practice. 

Every thing I find here is so and strange, that scarcely an hour 

passes without something to- engage my attention, and this produces so 
pleasing an excitement, that I am now strongly prejudiced in favour of the 
place. 

As a reward for his diligence and good conduct at school, his uncle had 

made him a present of a kite, which he is now engaged in flying in 

the fields at the back of the house. 

*• We are naturally delighted with " 

** When the of success was cooled, he began to feel that the dive 

crown had its thorns." 

" 'Tis on some evening, sunny, grateful, mild, 
When nought but balm is beaming through the woods. 

With yellow lustro bright, that the tribes 

Visit the spacious heavens." 



Particular — Peculiar, 

Particular qualifies that which belongs to one sort or kind 
only, exclusively; of others. Peculiar qualifies that which be- 
longs to the individual. Pineapples have a particular flavour, 
t. e. a flavour not belonging to other kinds of fruit. One indi- 
vidual pineapple may have a peculiar flavour, i. e, a flavour to 
be found in no other pineapple. 

iHeL — — It were all one 

That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so above me. All's WeU, ^c.f i. 1. 

Ros, The single and peculiar life is bound 
With all the strength and armour of the mind 
To keep itself from 'noyance Hamlet^ iii. 3. 

Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep 

Shot forth peculiar graces ; P. Z»., v. 15. 

save only for a hope 

Tnat my particular current soon wiU reacli 
The unfktbomable golf, where all is «ti\L * TK« B«cwrfiH< m 
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we die, my Friend, 



Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 

And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 

Dies with him or is changed ; and very soon 

Even of the good is no memorial left. * The Exeurston^* Ll 

Exercise. 

It is BO long dnce this adveatore happened to me, that I can do no moif 
than gire you a general account of the transaction, for I cannot now reool 
lect every circumstance connected with the affiiir. * 

Eccentric men have habits ; they do not seem to move in Jm 

tame sphere with other mortals, but are actuated by different inflnencet 
from those which affect the bulk of mankind. 

I was present during the whole course of lectures ; but though I paid the 
strictest attention to the system and explanations of the lecturer, I could not 
discover any novelty either in his system or arrangement 

I was once acquainted with a gentleman who had the habit of 

repeating several times, in a gradually lower tone, the last syllable of every 
sentence he uttered. 

His general conduct was that of an irritable man ; and though I da not 
remember any — — ^ occasion on which he displayed his violent temper, I 
know that it was a subject of continual complaint among his friends. 

Is there any thing new ? No, nothing in . 

" Great father Bacchus, to my song repanr, 
For clustering grapes are thy care." 

** When we trust to the picture that objects draw of themselves on th) 

mind, we deceive ourselves without accurate and observation ; it is 

but ill-drawn at first ; the outlines are soon blurred, the colours every day 
grow fainter *' 



Prevalent — Prevailing , ^ 

What generally prevails is prevalent. What actually pre- 
vails is prevailing. There are many pairs of adjectives of this 
sort in English, the former preserving the Latin, and the latter 
the Saxon participial ending — such as. Consistent, consisting ; 
different, differing ; repentant, repenting, &c. &c. The former 
of which will be found to qualify as to generals, and the latter 
as to particulars. Thus, in the above pair of words — Con- . 
sumption is a prevalent disorder in England : after a bad hai- 
vest, distress is a prevailing cause of discontent. 

Exercise, 

" ThiB was the most received and o^\«v '?i\vca. 1 fcrt. brought 

my ifaUectkm up to London.'* 
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•i 



Probabilities, wbidi cron men's appetites and passions, ran the 

same fate ; let never so much probabUity hang on one side of a covetoas 
man's reasoning, and money on the other, it is easy to foresee which will 
outweigh." 

** The evils naturally consequent upon a temptation are intolera- 
ble." 

" But the great characteristic of the present intellectual spirit is 

one most encouragmg to human hopes ; it is benevolence." 

" As I consider that the architecture of a nation is one of the most visible 
types of its character, so, in that department all with us is comforta- 
ble, and nothing vast" 

It must be admitted, to the honor of our nation, that the vice of drunken- 
ness is far less -^~— m England now, than it was some years past 

Commerce and war transplant so many Franks into the East, that at 
Smyrna and Alexandria it has occasionally been asked whether hats or tur- 
bans were the — — fashion. 



Strong — Robust. 

Strong is here the generic term; robust the specific. A 
strong man is able to bear a heavy burden. A robust man 
bears continual labour or fatigue with ease. There is in ro- 
bust the idea of roughness or rudeness, which strong does not 
contain. A strong man may be active, nimble, and gracefiil. 
An excess of muscular development, together with a clumsi- 
ness of action, exclude these qualities from the robust man. 
Ploughmen. and labourers are robust: soldiers and sailors are 
generally stroj^men. 

IBomg. Strong as a tower in hope, I cry— amen ! 

Richard IL, 1. 3 
O Impotence of mind, in body strong ! 
But what is strength without a doable share 
Of wisdom ? Samson Agon.t 53. 

Alas ! when evil men are strong 
No life is good, no pleasure long 

WoBDswoRTn. * Song at Broug/ham Castle,* 

For one, who, though of drooping mien, had yet ' 

From nature's kindliness received a frame 

Robust as ever rural labour bred. ' 7%e Excursion^* vi.] 

Exercise. 

Having lived all his life m the country, and being habitually engaged in 
active occupations, he was in possession of ' healtb, «XLd \Xb Qmn^aaox 
mitendant, excellent Kpirita. 
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Though naturally of a constitntioii, his frame was so shattered by 

the excessive fatigue and hardships he bad undergone, that he fell into a bad 
state of health, from which he never afterwards recovered. 

This news threw him into such a state of excitement, that it brought on 

a fit ; and three men could scarcely hold him down, or prevent him 

doing some injury to the bystanders. 

We should never forget that though it is excellent to be , it is 

iSiameful to abuse our strength. 

Sallust describes Catiline as a man of extraordinary powers, both of mind 
and body ; aUe to bear heat and cold, fatigue and watching to an incredi- 
ble degree, and displaying every sign of a — — frame. 

Those who are physically — — are sometimes weak in mind. 
" The huntsman, ever gay, — ^ and bold, 
Defies the noxious vapour." 

'* The weak, by thinking themselves , are mduoed to proclaim war 

against that which ruuis them ; and the by afi^ting to be weak, 

are thereby rendered as useless as if they really were so." 



Translucent — Transparent. 

Whatever admits the light through it in such a way, as to 
enable us to clearly distinguish objects placed on the other 
side of it, is transparent. What merely admits the light, but 
does not enable us to distinguish objects through it, is translu* 
cent. Glass, water, ice, &;c., are transparent substances 
Ground glass, silver paper, horn, &;c., are translucent sub- 
stances. What is transparent is also transluct§nt ; but wha 
is translucent is not always transparent. 

IKing. Through the transparent bosom of the deep 

Lov^t Labour Lottf iv. 1 

and God made 

The firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, 

Transparent, elemental air P. Z»., vii. 9M. 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. Comutf 801. 

a brook 

Hurled down a mountain-cove from stage to stage. 
Yet tempering, for my sight, its bustling rage 
In tiie soft heaven of a translucent pooL 

WoBDSwoRTH. * EccUt. Sowtett ' 

while the mt>ming air is yet 

Transparent as the soul of innocent youth, p. 373. 

I see the dark brown curls, the brow, 

The smooth transparent skin, 

Kefinad as with intent to show 

The holiness within. 
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Exercise. 

** A poet of another nation would not have dwelt so long upon the deax- 
uesB and — cy of the stream ; hat in Italy, one seldom sees a river that 
is extremely bright and limpid, most of them being muddy." 

" The quarry has several other stones, which want neither beauty 

nor esteem." 

<' Nor shines the silver moon one-half so bright. 

Through the bosom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light, 
Thou sbin'st m every tear that I do weep." 

^ ' forms, too fine for mortal sight. 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light" 
'* Lumps of rock crystal heated redhot, then quenched in fiiir water, ex- 
changed their cy for whiteness, the ignition and extinction having 

cracked each lump into a multitude of minute bodies." 
" Each thought was visible that rolled within, 
As through a crystal case the figured hours are seen. 

And Heaven did this veil provide. 

Because she had no guilty thought to hide." 



Weak — Infirm, 

Weak is a generic term, and is opposed to strong : tn/irm 
is a species of weak. Weakness may proceed from various 
causes, and may exist at any period of life. Infirmity is the 
weakness o^old age. Those who are infirm are weak; but 
those who are weak are not always infirm. We never hear 
of infirm children. The term weak, is applied to animate and 
inanimate things. Infirm, only to human beings. A sick 
man is too weak to walk ; an old man is too infirm to stand, 

[Lear. here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

King Lear, ill. t. 

Kath, What can be their business 

With me, a poor weak woman, fallen from favour, 

Henry VIII^ ilL 1 

Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

Bomg or suflfering : P. L., 1. 157 

Thy frailty and infirmer sex forgiven. 

Id,, X. 950. 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To aoom delights, and live lab6rlo\i8 da.7«. 

9 ^^ 
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—Come hither in thy hour of strengtu , 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave ! 
Here stretch thy body at full length ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave. 

WoBnswoBTH. * A Poet • 

he shall gain 

The clearest apprehension of those truths, 

Which unassisted reason's utmost power 

Is too infirm to reach. * The Exatrrion,* v. j 

Exercise, 

The yoanger broth<'r had snared a long and jxainful iUnesB, and was 4t 
from exhaustion and depletion, that it was doubtful for some time, 



whether he would ever recover his strength. 

Though of great age, he is one of the most active men know ; for, at 

a time of life when most men are and ailing, he performs all the 

ordinary duties of life with the energy and vigour of youth. 

" There can be little doubt that vice and luxury operate quite as strongly 
as any hereditary influence or physical debility, in making the mental 
faculties and inefficient." 

Every man must naturally look forward to a time when he will become 

old and , and should lay up in his youth a provision for that period 

of his life in which he will no longer be able to work. 

The workmen had scarcely left the building, when the roof fell in with a 
loud crash ; and on examining the ruins, it was discovered that the walls, being 
too to support the weight of the roof, had consequently given way. 

" At my age, and under my , I can have no relief but that which 

religion furnishes me." 



Weighty — Heavy . 

Every thing is weighty, since weight is the natural tendency 
which all bodies have to the centre of the earth. . Those 
bodies which have much weight, either in proportion to their 
bulk, or the strength applied to them, are heavy. Heavy 
qualifies what cannot be easily lifted. A bag of gold is 
heavier than a bag of feathers of the same size, because gold 
has more weight than feathers. The nature of the substance 
causes its weight. The quantity of the substance causes its 
heaviness. A poimd of feathers and a pound of gold have 
equal weight ; but fea^thers and gold have not equal heaviness. 
In a moral sense, thd same difference is perceptible. A 
weighty affair is one which is intiitvsically important^ a heavy 
charge is one difficult to be got nd oi. 
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CJI Hen, Tliere ye shall meet about this weighty biuixiess. 

Henry VIIL, iL S. 

Corf. The poor mechaxiick porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 

Henry F., L S. 

That burden heavier than the earth to bear ; 
Than all the world much heavier — P. X., z. 835 

that blessed mood. 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this imintelligible world 
' Is lightened— Wobdsworts. * TiMem AlUfi,*^ 

Exercise. 

" The finest works of inyention are of very little , when put in 

tiie balance with what refines and exalts the rational mind." 

" Mersennus tells us, that a little child, with an engine of a hundred 
double pulleys, might nove this earth, though it were much o r than 

it is." 

" Reverend patriarch," answered the emperor, '* do not deem that we 
think lightly of your -^— scruples, but the question is now, not in what 
manner we may convert these Latin heretics to the true faith, but how we 
may avoid being overrun by their myriads, which resemble those of the 
locusts by which their approach was preceded and intimated." 

'* The subject is concerning the n ess of several bodies, or the 

proportion that is required betwixt any and the power which may 

move it" 

'* Thus spoke to my lady the knight full of care, 
* Let me have your advice in a — — afiiair * " 



Whole — Entire, 

Th^ parts of any object may be divided, but if they are not 
separated, that object may be called whole. Thus, if an orange 
be cut into several pieces, all the parts, taken together, will 
make up the whole orange. But if the orange be not cut, then 
it is entire. That is entire which has not been divided. 
That is whole which has suffered no diminution. (See To 
separite and To divide^ p. 62.) 

[ Ulyt One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 

. JCniL and Cress, lii. 8 
OtK one entire and perfect clnjiohte. ^^"^ \ ^ 

. .. that Serbonian bog 

Betvtixt Damiata, and Mount CasiuB old 

Where armiea whole have sunk — P. L., iL Wi 
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In cubic phalanx finn, advanced entire. 

li., Yi. S99 
Meantime the sovereignty of these fair Isles 
Remains entire and indivisible. * 7%6 Exemrsion^* iz. 

equally require 

That the whole people should be taught and trained. Ji.l 

Exercise, 

** An action is -^— i- which is complete m all its parts ; or, as Aristotle 
fescribes it, when it has a beginning, a middle, and an end." 

** Looking down, he saw 

The world filled with violence, and all flesh 

Corrupting each their way." 

** And all so forming an harmonious " 

** Thos his — ^— conduct was made up of artifice and deceit'' 

" The conquest of the passions is so di^ult a work, that they 

who despair of it should think of a less difficult task, and only attempt to 
wgulate them." 

" And feeling that no human being is ^ly good, or . l y base, 

we learn that true knowledge of mankind which mduces us to expect little 
and forgive much." 
" A rumed chapel, flanked by a solemn grove, still reared its 

front ." 

** There was a time, when JBtna's silent fire 
Slept unperceived, the mountain yet — — ; 
When conscious of no danger from below, 
She tower'd a cloud-capped pyramid of snow." 
His boots are the only thing splendid in his — ^— costume. 
" How my adventures will conclude, I leave ' ■ l y to Providence ; if 
comically, you shall hear of them." 



On — Upon, 

In speaking of objects of sense, we say that one thing 
is on another when the former is in contact with the upper 
surface of the latter. The preposition upon is often used 
synonymously with on ; though it would be more correct to 
employ it only when the lower substance of the two is raised 
considerably from tliiiA^ior or earth. According to this dis- 
dnction, we speak oTtRi object lying on the floor, but we 
place something upon a shelf. So ^Iso, a pigeao&^rched 
upon a bouB^ may fly down and U^x on xJaa ^en^^« K 
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boy hangs his hat upon a peg, and throws his ball on the 
floor. 

In a secondary sense, upon shews a closer connection than 
an, " Upon the receipt of this letter, he gave orders, &,c, 
(immediately.") " On the death of the king, &c. (t. e, in 
consequence of,) the prince succeeded to all his dominions 
and titles." 

iPost, As I slept, methou^t 

Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back, 
Appeared to me, with other spritely shows 
Of mine own kindred ; when I waked, I found 
This label on my bosom. CymbeKne, r, 5. 

Tita. in the spiced Indian air, by night 

Full often hath she gossiped by my side ; 
And sat wj|^ me on Neptune's yellow sands 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood. 

Midnmmfer-Nighft Dnam^H % 

Pmd, A thousand knees 

Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 

Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 

In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 

To look that way thou wert. Wmter'g TdU, UL S 

As when heaven's fire 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines. 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare 
Stands on the blasted heath. P. X., i. 015. 

for God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden mould, high raised 
Upon the rapid cuirent — Id., iL 2S7. 

As the mute swan Uiat floats adown the stream, 

Or, on the waters of the unruflded lake. 

Anchors her placid beauty. The Excvrtum, n 

And, like the water-lily, lives and thrives. 
Whose root is fixed in stable earth, whose head 
Floats on the tossing waves. Id. v. 

Loud is the Vale ;— this inland Depth 

In peace is roaring like the Sea ; 

Yon star upon the mountain-top 

Is listening quietly. * Elegiac Lme».*2 

Exercise. 

The door of the cage being left open, the bird flew out, and after mak* 

mg several turns m the air, perched the top of a high tree, where 

it remained seated all the aftemooa. ^, 

Immediately the receipt of this vmt^ orders were given to pre- 
pare eycflj^ thing for an mvasion. 

Notwllf" watf Been all odes but the Tooeit ^\«cX xGMi«r^ «&^ 

AMadaa. 

9* 
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He was so weak, that he could proceed no further ; and being suddenly 

seized with a dizziness, fell the ground before any one could hasten 

to his relief. 

The boy placed his toys the top of a high wall, where none of hjs 

companions could reach them. 

" As I did stand my watch the hill 

I looked towards Bimam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move." 
" me, me, let all thy fury falL" * 



SECTION II. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE SYNONYHES. 

The synonymes ranged under this division are distinguish- 
ed from each other by the active and passive qualities which 
they respectively contain. It must be understood that the 
terms active and passive are not here taken in a grammatical 
sense. There are many verbs, nouns, and adjectives, which, 
wholly independently of their grammatical nature, contain in 
the very ideas they represent either an active or a passive 
quality. The difference between the two adjectives contented 
and satisfied may be referred to this principle. The former 
qualifies one who has restrained his mind or desires within a 
certain limit. Here, there is evidently an action from within. 
On the other hand, the word satisfied refers to some one who 
is in a recipient or passive state. The contented man has 
acted upon his own mind. The satisfied man has been acted 
upon by others. In some cases, we even find the active and 
passive principle existing, under different circumstances, in the 
same word. Of this, the word fearful will furnish a curious 
example. When it signifies " inspiring fear," it is used in its 
active — when it means " filled with fear," it is used in its pas- 
sive sense. A fearful man may mean, either one who makes 
others afraid, or one who is himself afraid. The difference in 
many hundred pairs of words may be determined by the ap 
plication of this principliB ; the same idea being found in both 
words ; but the one possessing it in aw active, and ^ other 
in B passive or recipient state. 
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Ability — Capacity. 

Capacity is the power of receiving and retaining knowledge 
with facility ; ability is the power of applying knowledge to 
practical purposes. Both these faculties are requisite to form 
a great charactei ; capacity to conceive, and ability to execute 
designs. Capacity is shewn in quickness of apprehension. 
Ability supposes something done ; something by which the 
mental power is exercised in executing or performing what 
has been perceived by the capacity. 

llago. And though it be fit that Cassio have his place 
(For, sure, he fills it up with great ability. 

OtheUo, iiL 3. 

Bru. holding them 

In human action and capacity 

Of no more soul, nor fitness for the world 

Than camels in their war. Corialamu, ii. 1. 

If aught in my ability may serve 

To lighten what thou suffer'st. Somnm Agon,^ Tit. 

Capacity not raised to apprehend 

Or value what is best. Id., 1028. 

The liberal donor of capacities 

More than heroic — The Excurtioth vii] 

Exercise, 

Those who are once convmced that they have , should instaiiiy 

act upon that conviction, and do something worthy of themselves. 

It is never necessary to explain a difficulty twice to a pupil of good . 

Few persons exert their to the utmost, or do all the good that lies 

in their power. 

<* Whatever man has done, man may do,** is a saying expressive of the 
confidence a man should place in his own . 

The rules and exercises in the book which I lent you are so clearly and 
accurately explained, that they are intelligible to the lowest . 

The courage of the soldier and the —^.^ and prudence of the general 
are required to extricate an army from a dangerous position. 

The object is too big for our when we would comprehend the cur- 

cumference of a world. 

" Though a man has not the to distinguish himself in the most 

shining parts of a great character, he has certainly the — > of being 
just, faithful, modest, and temperate." 

" I look upon an —^— statesman out of business like a huge whale, 
that wifl^pMieavour to overturn the ship, unless he haa «a em^t^ ^«flk V» 
jdmjr witb." 
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Aversion — Antipathy, 

^.version is a turning-from ; antipathy is a feeling-against. 
An antipathy is not so strong as an aversion. The former is 
a state of feeling ; the latter is a mental act. There is more 
of reason in aversion, and more of impulse in antipathy. It 
is something in our own nature which causes our aversion. 
It is something in the nature of others which produces our an* 
tipathy. Antipathy is opposed to sympathy ;. aversion is op- 
posed to inclination. Many persons feel antipathies to worms, 
mice, insects, &c. The idle have an aversion from work. We 
should endeavour to overcome antipathies, and resist aver- 
sions. 

ZKetU, No contraries hold more antipathy. 

King LeoTf iL 3. 
What if with like aversion I reject 
Riches and realms 7 P. R,, ii. 497 

but Discord first, 

Daughter of Sin, among the irrational 
Death introduced, through fierce antipathy. 

P. L.t X. 709.] 

Exercise. 

There is a natural and necessary —^— between good and bad, in ibe 
same way as we may imag;ine the same to exist between any two directly 
contrary qualities. 

They took great pleasure in compounding lawsuits among their neighboun^ 
for which they were the '—^— of the gentlemen of the long robe. 

There are some persons for whom we entertain an — — — - without being 
able to give any reason for our dislike ; we may suppose, as lome bodies 
have naturally a greater affinity for each other, and others a repelling prin- 
ciple within them which prevents theur coming together, that the same prin- 
ciple operates on the minds and affections of men. 

When a man indulges in solitude to such a degree as to feel a positive 

from mixing in society, he may depend upon it that his mind m not 

in a very healthy state. 

'* To this perhaps might be justly attributed most of the sympathies and 
' observaUe in men." 

" I cannot forbear mentioning a tribe of egotists, for whtmi I have always 
had a mortal — - ; I mean the authors of memoirs who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their own." 

" There is one species of terror which those who are unwOling to suffi»r 

ibe reproach of cowardice have wisely dignified with the name of 

A man baa indeed no dread of harm irom an. Viottcl ot «^ worm; bat hi* 
" ' ■ tuma him pale whenever they apipro«A\v \\\m,*^ 



.M 
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Approval — Approbation. 

Approbation is the state or feeling of appro\ ing. Approval 
is the act of approving. Our approval is expressed positively ; 
our approbation is not necessarily made known. Approbation 
is taken in a passive sense ; approval in an active significa- 
tion. A virtuous conduct will insure the approbation of all 
good men. Tradesmen often send articles to their customers 
on approval. We may be anxious for the approbation of our 
friends ; but we should be still more anxious for the approval 
of our own conscience. 

iK. Hen. how many, now in health, 

Shall drop their blood in approbation 

Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 

Henry V., L 8. 
This is true glory and renown ; when God, 
Looking on earth, with approbation marks 
The just man P. R., lii. fli 

And now, in preference to tilie mightiest names, 
To Thee the exterminating sword is given. 
Dread mark of approbation justly gained ! 
Exalted office, worthily sustained ! 

WoRBSWORTH. * ThmJugwing Ode.*l 

Exercise, 

*< Precept gains only the cold — « of reason, and compels an assent 
which judgment frequently yields with reluctance even when delay jp im« 
possible." 

*' There is a censor of justice and manners, without whose no 

cf^ntal sentences are to be executed.*' 

** Hie bare of the worth and goodness o{ a thing is not properly 

the willing of that thing ; yet men do very commonly account it so." 

It is certain that at the first you were all of my opinion, and that I did 
nothing without your , 

** He who is anxious to obtain umveisal will learn a good lesson 

.fircnn the fable of the old man and his ass." 

The work has been examined by several excellent judges, who have ex* 

pressed their unqualified of its plan and execution : it will, therefore, 

be published without delay. 

" There is no positive law of men, whether received by formal consent, 
is in councils, or by secret ' ', as in customs, but may be taken away." 

■ " There is as much difference between the of the judgment, and 

ihe actual volitions of the will, with regard to the same object, as there is 
between ja man's viewing a desirable thing with VuB «^« vsA i«wdroKi!|^i!NeL 
M with htB band." 
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Burden — Load, 

Whatever we bear is a burden ; that which is laid upon us 
is a liHid. A load may be more than we can bear : a burden 
is troublesome to bear. In the case of the burden, we act, foi 
a burden does not prevent, but impedes action. In the case 
of the load, we are acted upon, for a load may take away our 
power of acting. We sink under a load. We are uncomfort- 
able under a burden. Both the load and the burden oppress 
us, but not in an equal degree. An evil conscience is a bur- 
den ; a load of guilt overwhelms the wicked. 

[ Wol. from these shoulders, 

These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour : 
Otis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Henry VIU,tiiL% 

strive 

In offices of love how we may lighten 
Each other's burden, in our share of woe. 

P. L., X. 001. 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

MiLToir. * StuMttw ' 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 

Of death, called life. Id. 

while in your pride ye contemplate 

Tour talents, power or wisdom, deem him not 
A burthen of the earth. 

WoBDswoBTH. * The CumbtHmi Beggar* 
See, where his difficult way that old man wins. 

Bent by a load of mulberry leaves ! 

* Memorial* of Tomt in Itmlf/] 

Exercise, 

I am rare, you that know my lazineas and extreme indifierence on thk 
•abject will pity me, entangled in all these ceremonies, which are a wonder- 
ful to me. 

** I ondeistood not that a grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, hut still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged : what ^— then ?" 
The poor horse appeared to move forward with extreme difficulty, and 
after having performed about half the journey, sank to the ground utteily 

overwhelmed with the weight of the he had to drag. 

He bad too maeh qwrit, howeyer, to become «l \» \C>» ^«v^^^a^ 
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immediately determined to qualify himself for Mme office which would 0iia« 
Ue him to earn his livelihood and be independent of others' nnsistsnro 
" Let India boast her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber and the bahny tree, 

While by our oaks the predoos are home, 

And realms commanded which these trees adorn." 

The idle cannot be happy ; they are a to themselves and oCheiB. 

** None of the things they are to learn should ever be made a — — — - to 
them, or imposed on them as a task." 



Chief— Head, 

Chief has an active meaning. He<id is used in > passire 
sense. Head is a natural distinction ; chief is an acquired 
distinction. Chief is the principal actor, head is the principal 
person. The chief of a tribe ; the head of a family. A chief 
magistrate, a commander-in-chief. The head of a profession, 
the head of the church. 

[Men. my friends 

(Of w om he's chief) Coriolamu, v. 3. 

Dau. Of what a monarchy you are the head, ffemy F., fl. 4. 

O prince, O chief of many throned powers, 

That led the imbatteled seraphim to war P. L., L 198. 

Forthwith from every squadron and each band 

The heads and leaders thither haste. Id., 356L 

— ^— - Less vivid wreath entwined 
Nemaean victor's tnrow ; less bright was worn, 
Meed of some Roman chief— in triumph borne 
With captives chained Woxsswobth, p. MI.J 

Exercise 

<« No ■ like thee, Menestheus, Greece could yield 
To marshal armies in the dusty field." 

M The s of the sects of pMosof^y, as Thales, Anaxagofiib 

and Pythagoras, did consent to this tradition." 

** A prudent ——^ not always must display 
His powers in equal ranks and fair array. 
But with th' occasion and the place comply. 
Conceal his force, nay, sometimes seem to fly." 

" Your I him appoint. 

And by myself have sworn, to him shall bow 
All knees m Heaven, and shall confess him Lord." 
Jk» time weeks had now elapsed without the %xny«\ <A VVv^ «i\!«cX»^ vAi« 



i 
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Kotoement, the ■ met toge&er to consult upon what was beet to be 

done in this emergency. 

She was a woman of snch uncommon talent and smgular pmdenoe, that 
at the age of nineteen, she was abready judged fit to be the -^-^ of a 
large establbhment 

" Wa^rley pursued his course silently in the same direction, determined 

to let the take his own time in recovering the good-humour which he 

had so unreasonably discarded, and firm in his resdution not to bate him an 
inch of dignity." 

" The queen is acknowledged as the ' of the church of Eng- 
land." 

" As each is more able to distinguish himself as of a party, he will 

lea readily be made a follower or associate.*' 



Consent — Assent. 

Assent is given to a wish or an opinion ; consent, to an act. 
The former word is applied to abstract ideas ; the latter, to 
actions. We say properly — It was with great difficulty that 
his consent to the marriage was gained. When we say, he 
nodded assent, it signifies that he expressed that his opinion 
or wish was in accordance with that of another person We 
may consent to what does not please us, but we cannot assent 
to what we do not believe. We refuse what we do not con- 
sent to do ; we deny what we do not assent to. Consent is 
used in an active, assent in a passive sense. 

[jLpotk, My poverty, but not my will consents. 

Romeo and JvHetf T. 1. 

Star. without the king's assent, or knowledge. 

You wrought to be a legate : Kittg Hmnf VIIL, HL S 

Hear what assaults I had, what snares besides. 
What sieges girt me round, ere I consented. 

S. A., 846. 

with fiiU assent 

They vote P. L., 11. 888. 

these inward chains, 

Fixed in his soul, so early and so deep ; 
Without Us own consent or knowledge fixed ! 

*Th» 

the thoughts 

That in assent or opposition, rose 

Wmdn his mind U.\ 
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Exercise. 

He declared that he would never to such pernicious prinoiplea 

We never could gain his to join our party. 

He entirely to the truth of the proposition. 

Charles I., in his last moments, was filled with remorse for having ■■ 
fo the execution of the Earl of Strafibrd. 

" O nol our reason was not eainly lent,^ 
Nor is a slave hy its own !" 

In this situation of afiairs, the king found himself obliged to accede to the 
wishes of the nation which were so unequivocally expressed ; he therefwe 

gave his to the bill, and thus secured his power, if not durably, at 

least for some years longer. 

King Edward to spare the town of Calais, on condition that six 

of its principal citizens should be delivered over to him. 

'* All the arguments on both sides must be laid in the balance, and .ipon 
the whole, the nnderstandmg determine its ** 



Cultivation — Culture, 

Cultivation denotes the act of cultirating : culture, the state 
of being cultivated. Culture applies to the soil : cultivation^ to 
what grows in it. The culture of the earth ; the cultivation 
of com. Metaphorically, the same distinction exists. We 
speak of the culture of the intellect ; and of the cultivation of 
any one of its powers, as the taste, memory, &c. The object 
of culture is to cause production : thus the culture of the mind 
is attended to in early years, in order to prepare the soil to 
bear fruit. The object of cultivation is to improve and per- 
fect : thus, we direct our attention to the cultivation of those 
arts or sciences in which we wish to excel. Cultivation is 
sometimes used to represent the state of being cultivated, as 
well as the act of cultivating. 

[—— on the mountain-top 
Or hi the cultured field * The ExcurtioH,* iv.] 

Exercise. 

Those excellent seeds implanted at an early age will by be most 

flourishing in production. 

** If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the , not the «o\\%* 

'' The plough was not invented till after th« DeVci^ \ >\w^ ««!^i(v "kr^sbs^ 

10 
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mg little or no , bat yielding its increase freely, and without labom 

or toil" 

There is no duty more incumbent upon us than the of onr tastes ; 

by this we shall never be at a loss for occupation, and consequently leas liable 
than others to fall into temptations. 

The state of among this rude people was so imperfect, that it was 

with difficulty they could afibrd subsistence to their new guests. 

In many of the -West-India islands the soil is naturally so rich, and re- 
quires so little , that it produces many plants and vegetables almoii 

spontaneously 

The tea-plant has never been snoceasftilly out of China 



Deity — Divinity, 

Deity signifies the person ; Divinity, the essence or nature 
of Grod. Deity regards God as an agent ; divinity is an at- 
tribute of God. When we speak of the deities of the Grecian 
mythology, we mean the persons of their gods. The divinity 
of Christ signifies the divine nature of Christ. We speak of 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Deity ; not of the 
divinity. 

[Com. he leads them like a thing 

Made by some other deity than nature. CorieiamUf ir. 6, 

Ham. There's a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we wiU. Samlet, v. S. 

By prayer the offended Deity to appease P. L., xL 140. 

and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings. Id., ix. 1010. 

empowers him to perceive 

The voice of Deity, on height and plain, 
Whispering those truths in stillness, which the Wobb 
To the four quarters of the winds, proclaims. 

* 7%« JSacMTviMh* T 

the tempestuous sea 

Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and high, 

And heeded not the voice of clashing swords. 

These good men humble by a few bare words. 

And calm with fear of God's divinity. * EeeUmat, SoMMtt.'] 

Exercise. 

The habitual contemplation and study of the works of Nature are well 
formed to increase our veneration for the . 

Tbe temples of the Greeks took their names from the •— - to whose 
haaar they were erected ; some were dedioatod to the wonihip cxf one 
> otiien to that of many. 
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"Hie who prerided over agncnltnre were the daugfaten of Ceeropit 

who are called the earliest priesteflBee of Pallas. 

The word oracle was used hy the ancients to designate not only the re- 

yelations made by the to man ; but also, the place in wbdch such 

revelations were made. 

The Scriptures were written by the mspiration of the 

Among the ancient Romans, the sources of riven were sacred to some 
-, and cultivated with religions ceremonies. 



Before proceeding any further, he ofl&red a sacrifice to the — - of the 
fountain. 

Whatever occurred to those who were sacrificing, and in doubt what to 
say, was supposed to be suggested by some 

** Will you BoSSst a temple, how pooriy built soever, but yet a temple of 
your — — , to be razed T" 

" But first she cast about to change her sh^>e, for fear the of her 

countenance might dazzle his mortal sight, and overcharge the rest of his 
senses." 



Example — Instance. 
An example is a thing or person. An instance is something 
done. The former has an active, the latter a passive sense. 
An example practically illustrates a rule ; the object of an 
example is to instruct. An instance is a case in which some- 
thing is represented as done ; the object of an instance is to 
illustrate. Men are examples of virtue or vice ; the actions 
of men are instances of virtue. or vice. An example is held 
up for imitation or avoidance ; an instance is related in order 
to shew us why we should imitate or avoid. An example in- 
cites us to act ; an instance excites us to reflect. 

iHam. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me. 

Hamlet, iv. 4. 
Jaq, Full of wise saws and modem instances 

As You LOu It, iL 7 

the only son of light 

In a dark age, agamst example good. P. X*., xL 809 
Let no mean hope your sotQs enslave ; 
Be independent, generous, brave ; 
Your Father such example gave, 

And such revere ; 
But be admonished by his grave, 

And think and fear ! Wobdswobth. * To the Sons qf BunuJ 

as we stand on holy earth. 

And have the dead around us, take from them 
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Exercise, 

He conducts himself in every respect so properly, that he is an ■ 

to all the other hoys in the school. 

I am acquainted with many s of his kindness and generosity, not 

only to his relations and friends, but also to all those whom he may know 
to stand in need of his assistance. 

Demosthenes is commonly cited as an of the most determined 

perseverance the world ever beheld ; he surmounted every natural obstacle 
by his undaunted resolution, and finished by becoming the most renowned 
orator that ever existed in any age or country. 

Innumerable are related of his perseverance ; among others, the 

accounts of his repeating his verses by the seashore, his reciting with peb- 
bles in his mouth, his shutting himself in his room and studying a whole 
month at a time, ^c, &c. 

If we wish others to be good, we should set them an — by doing 
well ourselves ; for we may be sure that what we do will have a mndi 
more lasting efiect on others than what we say. 

'' Are sculpture and poetry thus debased," he cried, ** to perpetuate the 
memory of a man whose best advantage is to be forgotten ; whose no one 
action merits record, but as an to be shunned?" 



Facility — Ease, 

Ease denotes the state of a person or thing. Facility re- 
fers to the doing of a thing. It is something real or apparent 
in the nature of the thing which causes it to be done with ease. 
Facility is a power belonging to the agent, and regards the pe« 
culiar skill of him who performs. A practised hand performs 
with facility. An easy task may be accomplished with facility. 
We now see why a man is said to live at his ease, and not at 
Yna facility, 

\Iago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane dead drunk. 

OtheOo, iL 3. 

Mixa, and I should do it. 

With much more ease ; for my good will is to it. 

And yours against. Tempest, iii. 1 

and winds with ease 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way 
Amongst innumerable stars. P. L , iii. 563 J 



baMt" 



Exercise, 
w the utmott that can he ho']^ tiotn a fAdsntaxy and indolent 
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Every one must have remarked the ■■ with which the kindneai 
of others is sometimes gained by those to whom he never could have im- 
parted his own.'* 

" True in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learnt to dance." 

" Nothing is more subject to mistake and disappointment, than antici- 
{Mited judgment concerning the or difficulty of any undertaking." 

" They who have studied, have not only learned many excellent things, 

but also have acquired a great of profiting themselves, by reading 

good authors." 

Every thing appeared to hun ; and, by dint of continued practice, 

he acquired a wonderful — ~— — of execution. 

From this time forward, he lived at his , as he was thus freed from 

the necessity of providing for his daily bread. 

« The ■ which we acquire of doing things by haWt makes them 

often pass in us without our notice." 

** Nobody is under an obligation to know every thing ; knowledge and 
science, in general, is the business only of those who are at ■ and 

leisore." 



Faith — Belief, 

Belief exists ; faith acts. Belief is a passive faith, and faith 
is an active belief. It has been said that "faith tmll remove 
mountains J* We coald not here substitute the word belief for 
faith, because belief is merely the passive quality. Faith im- 
pels us to action, and is grounded on our belief. 

[SaL A voluntary zeal, and unurged faiUh 

Ki$tg John, V. 3. 
Bra, Belief of it oppresses me already. Othello, L 1. 

with what faith 

He leaves his gods» his Mends, and native soil. 

P. L., jjL 198. 

Tet hope would fiain subscribe, and tempts behef. 

S. A., 1535. 

acquiescence in the Will supn^me 

For time and for eternity ; by faith, 

Faith absolute in God, including hope, 

And the defence that lies in boundless love 

Of his perfections * The Excursion,* iv. 

One solace yet remains for us who came 

Into this world in days when story lacked 

Severe research, that in our hearts we know 

How, for exciting youth's heroic flame, 

Astent 18 power, belief the soul of fact. * MewMynoU oj T«w vklW^iA 

10* 
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Exercise. 

** No man can attain ^— ^ by the bare contemplation of heaven and 
earth ; for that they neither are sufficient to give na as mnch as the least 
spark of light concerning the very principal mysteries of our J* 

** •— - builds a bridge across the gulf of death, 
To break the shock blind nature cannot shun, 
And lands thought smoothly on the farther shore." 
" The Epicureans contented themselves with a denial of Fh>videnoey ae* 
sorting, at the same time, the existence of gods in general, because they 

would not shock the common of mankind." 

** There shall fail, and holy hope shall die. 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy.*' 
" Supposing all the great points of atheism were formed into a kind of 
creed, I would fain ask whether it would not require an infinitely greater 

measure of , than any set of articles which they so violently 

oppose V* 

** I reject all sectarian intolerance — I affi)ct no uncharitable jargon ; 
frankly, I confess, that I have known many, before whose viitues I bow 
down ashamed of my own errors, though they were not guided and support- 
ed by 



»» 

f> 



" Felix heard Paul concerning the 



Falsehood — Falsity . 

Between falsity and falsehood there is this difference — that 
falsity is passive, and falsehood active falseness. Some men 
practise falsehood ; but we cannot say that they practise 
falsity, since this latter word is the state or quality of being 
false ; not the act of doing falsely. '* Probability does not 
make any alteration, either in the truth or falsity of things." 
Falsity is always used as the abstract false ; falsehood is used 
in both senses ; as the abstract false, and as a false assertion. 
When the falsity of an assertion is made evident, it is proved 
to be a falsehood. 

iCjftn. Winnow the truth from fiEdsehood CymbeUne, t 5. 

for no falsehood can endure 

Touch of celestial temper P. £., iv. 811 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsske 

Qcd their creator U., i. tST.J 
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Jlxerdse, 

" All deception in the course of life is, indeed, nothingr else bat a lie re- 
duced to practice, and ■ paanng from words to things.*' 

The of his pretensions was, however, discoyered, and universally 

admitted, so that he soon lost all his followers, and was obliged to quit the 

COUJltry, 

•( Alany temptations to will occur in the disguise of passions, too 

opeoious to fear much resistance/' 

^ Neither are they able to break through those errors, wherein they are 
so determinately settled, that they pay unto the whole sum of what- 
soever love is due unto God's truth." 

** Artificer of fraud ; he was the first 
That practised under saintly show." 

It must not be forgotten that these are not arguments, but mere assertions ; 
and we can hardly be expected to believe them till their truth or ^-^-— be 
tested. 

Travellers, from a love of exaggeration, frequently introduce — ^— into 
their naorativee. 



Force — Strength. 

Strength expresses the quality of being strong. Force is 
active : it is strength exerted. An argument has the same 
strength, whether it be employed or not ; but it has no force 
unless it be applied. Force, in fact, is strength put in action. 
A man collects his strength, to strike with force. We speak 
of the strength of a wall or tower, and of the force of water 
or stream. Strength resists attacks ; force puts the invaders 
o flight. 

iBast, Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight. King Jokny L 1. 

Uab. O, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strengUi ; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. Meat, for Mea».^ ii. 3. 

like Alcestis, from the grave, 

Whom Jove's great son to her glad husband gave, 

Rescued from death by force Milton. * Sotmett 

she has a hidden strength 

Which you remember not. 

See. Bro. What hidden strength 

Unless title strength of Heaven, if you mean that. 

ComuSy 415. 
0}oyle8B power that stands by law\e«^s ioxceV 
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Winds blow and waters roll. 



Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity ; 
Yet in themselves are nothinfir W.1 

Exercise* 

Feats of or agility excite oar wonder and saiiiri8e« bat they leldoni 

raise in us any great degree of admiration. 

The lightning struck the oak with such , that all the branches on 

one side of it were stripped off, and a deep mark left in the baik fixHn the top 
to the bottom of the tree. 

The Grecian mythologists represent Atlas as a man of sach hnmfWMis 
, that he could bear the world on his shoulders. 

While endeavouring to reach the shore, one of the rowers pulled the oar 
with such , that it suddenly snapped asunder, and the party wers 

consequently delayed an hour. 

Nothing can resist the — ^- of truth ; the most wicked and abandoned 
acknowledge her power, and are confounded by her steady gaze. 

The pier had not sufficient — ^— • to withstand the —^~~ of the wavei^ 
and in the morning the whole structure was a miserable wreck. 

He attacked the enemy's entrenchments with such — — ->, that they 
were taken, and the camp abandoned in less than half an hour. 

" No definitions, no suppositions of any sect, are of •^— — enough to de- 
stroy constant experience." 



Forgetfulness — Oblivion, 

These two words will fall under the class of actire and pas- 
sive. Forgetfulness refers to persons ; oblivion^ to things. We 
cannot speak of things buried in forgetfulness, nor can we allude 
to the oblivion of men. The former is an act of the mind— 
the latter, a state of things. Oblivion refers to things forgot- 
ten ; forgetfulness, to those who forget them. Persons are 
forgetful ; things are lost in oblivion. 

iBuck. the swallowing gulf 

Of dark forgetfulness and deep oblivion. Rickard III,, ill. 7 

Cor. That we have been familiar, 

Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather 

Than pity note how much Ccnolamu, ▼. S. 

Duke. A forted residence, 'gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion Meas,for Meas. v. 1 

with one small drop to lose 

Id sweet forgetfulness aU. pain and vroe. P L^^^L Ci(». 

^ajdeJess in dark oblivion let tliem d'wtW. 14., nV.'»a. 
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Our birth is bat a sleep and a forgettlDg : 
The soul th^ rises with us. our lifeV star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 
And Cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glorjr do we come 

From God, who is our home. 'Worsswoxth. ' Ode^ 4e.*} 

Exercise. 

** I have read in ancient authon invitations to lay aside care and anxiety, 
and give a loose to that pleasing — — ^ wherein men put off theur charac- 
ters of bosinesB.'' 

** Thou shouldst have heard many things of worthy memory, which shall 

now die in '^— , and thou return unexperienced to thy grave." 

" O gentle sleep .' 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 
And steep my senses in — ^— • V* 
'< By the act of , all oflfences against the crown, and all particula 

trespasses between subject and subject, were pardoned, remitted, and utterly 
extiitguished." 

" Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me 

Makes me ?" ^ 

" Water-drops have worn the stones of Troy, 
And blind — swallowed cities up, 
And mighty states, characterless, are grated 
To dusty nothing." 
" The debt immense of endless gratitude, 
Sor burdensome, still paying, still to owe, 
—^~~ what from him I still received." 



Grief- — Affliction, 

Grief signifies the heaviness of heart whigh is caused by 
calamity or misfortune. Affliction signifies a prostration of 
the feelings, and is the strongest term we have to express the 
sufierings of the heart. Grief is generally loud in expression, 
and shews itself by violent gestures, such as wringing the 
hands, beating the breast, <&c. Affliction is the sadness of 
silence. Grief requires to be soothed*, afMcXiatv, \.Q Vi^ ^^\sv- 
/brted. Grief compl&inSy affliction suffeis. "Wfe x^v&^xs^'^^ 
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* 

afflicted; we pacify jndj^; hence grief is an actiye, and af* 
iliction a passive quafity, 

iCofut. Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief. King Jokm^ VL •! 
0th. Had it pleased Heaven 

To try me with affliction Othello, ir. S. 

for grief and spite, 

Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian steep. 

P. R., It. 571. 
Which is my chief affliction, shame, ani sorrow. 

$. A., 457. 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong : 

Wordsworth. * Ode InHm Tmmvr * 

Blest are thev 

Whose lorrow rather is to suffer wrong 

Than to do wrong, albeit themselves have erred. 

This tale gives proof that Heaven most gently deals 

With such m their affliction. The Exaurnon, vii.] 

Exercise, 

caused by the death of her only son had so worked npon the poor 

widow's feelings, that in a few weeks she was reduced almost to a skeleton 

\f^ addition to her other misfortunes, the old woman had now become 

quite blind ; she bore this new , however, with the greatest foitttode, 

and soon resumed her wonted cheerfulness of manner. 

On receiving this sad news, he burst out into exclamations of the most 

passionate , declaring that he had now nothing to live for, and that 

there was no more happiness for him in this world. 

I endeavoured to soothe his —"— ; and, after some tune, succeeded in 
satisfying him of the necessity of submitting to the . 

In all our , the reflection that there is a compensating power, 

which will make up for every partial evil, must l)e an unfailing source of 
consolation. 

and are the common lot of mankind. 

** The mother was so at the loss of a fine boy who was her only 

son, that she died for of it" 

" Where shall we find the man that bears , 

Great and majestic in his — like Cato ?" 

'* Some virtues are only seen in and some in pro^rity " 



Hatred — Odium. 

Hatred is an active feeling. OcZtum is the feeling in a pas- 
Bive state. We do hatred, but we H\iS^T o^wvm. C^^\\Knv\%^hA 
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feeling as respects those who are hl^^ hatred is the feeling 
as concerns those who hate. A tyraok incurs the hsrod of 
all good men, and by his actions, brings upon himself the pub- 
lic odium. The odium of an offence will sometimes fall upon 
the innocent. He persecuted his victim with unrelenting 
hatred. 

iNor, What his high hatred could effect, wants not 
A mimster ia his power. Henry VIIL^ i. 1. 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry 

WhUe with perfidious hatred they pursued 

The sojourners of Goshen. P. !»., i. 308. 

vowing that the stream should bear 

That name through every age, her hatred to declare. 

WoBDSWOBTH. ' JSlrtegoi and EJuhare.*} 

Exercise, «, 

** ■ ■ is the passion of defiance ; and there is a kind of hostility m- 

clnded in its very essence ; but then, if there could have been • in the 

world when there was scarcely any thing , it would have acted with- 

in the compass of its proper object" 

The king incurred all the — — which should have fallen on the project- 
ors or inventors of all these unpopular measures. 

The slightest and most innocent occasions often produce , and 

propagate quarrels in the world. ^ 

Religious wars have always been characterized by the and ruth- 
less cruelty with which they have been carried on. 

Notwithstanding all the services he had rendered his country, Miltiades 

incurred the of his fellow-citizens, and fell a victim to the jealousy 

of his countrymen. 

Henry VII. was personally brave, but he was a lover of peace : but the 
great blemish of his character was avarice ; and^on all occasions he evinced 
an implacable — . to the house of York. 

" Retain no malice nor — — ^- against any ; be ready to do them all the 
kindness you are able." 

'* The and offences which some men's rigour and remissness had 

contracted upon my government, I was resolved to have expiated." 



Inclination — Disposition . 

A disposition is that state of mind which may be easily 
turned towards some particular object. An inclination is a 
positive tendency towards an object. Disposition re^\d% \^<^ 
whole frame of mind; inclination has Tefeiexic^ \o «\Tk^<^ ^5^N3&< 
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4 

A dkp98ition for study expresses merely a {Missive state, 
wU Arexhibits natural capacity for it ; an inclination for stiidy^ 
expresses a leaning of the mind, or ability for it. I aaf;^di»-'' ;. 
posed to do that to which I have no objection. .1 amiacUned 
to do what I have a wish for. On solemn -fcoaaionSv die'v 
mind is disposed to be grave and serious. TH^e aigbt of whs^ 
is absurd raises in us an inclination to laughter. . 'DiiijNMiitionB 
are cherished or overcome ; inclinations are yielded to or re- 
pressed. 

iOlL for »ti8 ^ 

The royal disposition of that beast ^ 

To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. 

A* You Likt It, ir. S. 

King. Pray can I not, 

Thoogh inclination be as sharp as will. 

^ > Hamlet, HL 3. 

Go whither &te and inclination strong 
Leads thee. P. L., x. S05. * 

The gracious inclination, the just rule, 

Eind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts. 

7^ JBccurnoK, ix« 

constant disposition of his thoughts 

To sympathy with man. Id., 1.] 

Exercise. 

Julius Ceesar is said to have been a man of most amiable .^— • hii 
first care, after gaining a victory, was to spare the vanquished, and on all ^ 
occasions he shewed more to mercy than severity. 

One of the most essential* points in forming a good — — ^ is to repraB 
every to satire and vanity. 

On beholding so ludicrous a scene, it was with the greatest difficnltj that 
I could check my to laughter. 

Henry VIII. was never known to sacrifice to the interest or hop* 

{riness of another. 

Towards the latter part of Charies the Second's reign, the indolent . 
of the king threw the direction of afiaus very much into the hands of his 
brother, the Duke of York. 

" The love we bear to our friends is generaUy caused by our finding the 
same — — in them which we feel in ourselves." 



Intellect — Understanding. 

The understanding is the faculty by which all who are not 
idiots perceive evident trutihB. TYie intellect \% xVi^^ under- 
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-*, 

^, . Standing in a state of action, and is ^gaged in the 4ilt^®^ 
oi abstract and hidden truths. Children have underst^H^gs ; 
men hare intellect. It requires but a common understanding 

.. to perceive the truth of such a proposition as: "The fire 

1^' boms," or. *^ the fields are green." It requires an operation of 
the inteliaot to {torceive the truth of the proposition : " Every 
trian^a contain! two right angles." Understanding is a pas- 
sive wbtd ; it simply admits or perceives truth. The intellect 
is active, it does something — ^works — ^invents— discovers. 
Newton's intellect, not his understanding, led to his discovery 

* of gravitation. 

[Queen. Hath Bolingbroke 

Deposed thine intellect? Rieh,!!., t. 1. 

King. An understanding simple and unidPMed. ^ 

^ All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all sense P. L., tL Sftl. 

while we can preserve 

Unhurt oar minds and understanding sound. 

Id., 444. 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought ! 

Wordsworth. * Soimst* to Libtrtf.'} 

Exercise. 

Among the yariouB powers of the , there is none which has been 

10 attentively examined by philosophers, or concerning which so many fetcts 
and observations have been collected, as the faculty of memory. 

An inquiry into the philosophy of the mind is one of the noUest and most 
interesting pursuits in which the human can be engaged. 

Some studies require but a common , but there are others which 

demand a very laborious and continued exertion of the — — . 

Those who have a clear have no difficulty in perceiving troths 

which are laid before them ; those who are endowed with a strong — — — 
have the power of discovering truths without the help of others. 

« By I mean that faculty by which we are enabled to apprehend 

the objects of knowledge, general, as well as particular." 

** There was a select set, supposed to be distinguished by raperiori^ of 
——— , who always passed the evening together." 

11 



t.. 
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Pretence — Preterri. ^QH 

Both pretexts and prsteiu>es deceivi. n? : \\i<- (uttoet, ia'tti 
facts; the latter, as to consequeoces. A /■ni.xi coooeals iliif 
motive, a, pretence conceals the purpose ul' un actiuu. WhAA'^ 
we say, " Justice has been often used is a. pretext for murder," 
we mean that justice has oflen been put forfirard falsely as a ' 
motive for taking away life ; the real Tiioiive ^ing concealed. 
When we say, " The man obtained moiiey under false pre 
tences," we mean that ho deceived others in respect of the 
purpose for which they gave him the nioiiey. The pretext 
covers the thing done ; the pretence covtrs the thing to be '■ 
done. Hence the distinction is as active and passive.. ^ 



They need* mint show ttemwlief 
A^f. And my preteiE to suilie at 

mider fair pretence of ft 

These lalse pteleiia and varnished 
Exercise. 



f 



Unable any longer to find a — for such bartaritieB, be threw off all 

■ppearancB of justice, and from thoacoforward shewed binuelf to the world I 
iu his real nature — aa an unrelenting tyrant 

He endeavoured to conceal hie real intentions by the shatloweet , j 

bnt liis crafty designa were detected and frustrated by the very men be had 1 
hoped to make bis victims. 

Though coDsciouB of hia error in allowing himself to be betiayed mio Ih* 
eommision of thia rash act, he had uo( the generoiity to confew his AuiK. 
bnt invoatad coutinual to eicuse h>8 conduct with tha people. 

The officer received orders from tbe aaperinteudent to keep a strict waUh 
Dver hia priaoner, and ander no wbateyec, to alloiv bim to qnit hk 

When the eonspiratora saw that their whole plot was discovered, thev 
each made vatioua to eicuae their bemg ooucemed in it ; some alle- 
ging that they were not aware of tbe real dedgne of the plot, and othen de- 
claiiog that they entirely mistook (he views of the leadera. 



P roposal — Proposition . 

The distinction is here again as active and passive. 

preposal ia something ofTeTed \a \m tlotve. k fviipanCuM it I 
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BomelhiDg submitted to our conaideration. Proposil^s are 
acceded to or ri^jccted ; proposals are accepted or nfiuted. 
A proposal, when accepted, b followed by aa act on the part 
of the pfopoeei ; a proposition, when acceded to, is followed 
by an act on the pirt of those to whom it is submitted. If 
you propose to your friend that he shall accept you as a part- 
ner, you make him 3 proposition : if you propose to your friend 
to take Iiim into p^rtneiship with yourself, you make him a 
proposal. 

lAnam. TliB ample proposiLioiif that hops makes 
tn nil designs be^un on earth below 
FmU in Lhe promised largemna. TVnJ. mtd Crat., i. X. 

K our pinpoals once again were heard. 

P.L.,iLnS.i 



Ha idbiJb a to accompany db in onr BicurBon, but ai we had 

alreudy auule all am firrsngemenla for the occasion, we wore under the 
neceanty ^declining bis t^r. 

Some time will be aeceteary for me to condder the nalnra of thia ; 

and even then, before acting upon it, I riiall pnibaUy be obliged to comialt a 

Thou^ the is Tery advantageoua in many reepecti, I have not 

yet decided upon accepting it, oa I foresee Chat [1 may iDTalTe me in a heavy 
reqniuibilily. 

Yesterday morning, after breakfast, my uncle came in, and (^led to 

lake US all out for a walk. We immediately accepted his with joy, 

■ud putUng on our bonaets and cloaks, accompanied him in a delightfU 
•troll for two bouis along the banks of the river Lea. 

The terms oStiFed by the general were, that they aboutd lay down their 
arms, and promise not to appear again in the field against the Engiish 
Tliey joyfully acceded to this — ^— -. 



Rashness — Temerity. 
TemerUy expresses a certain passive state or quality of a 
man's mind. Rashness is its corre^xtnding active quality. 
Temerity refers to the disposition ; rashness, to the act. We 
discover temerity in our resolutions, conclusions, &c. ; raeh- 
nesB, in the common actions of life. We may [iaaBeas,hut ■«« 
Af> not exerciae, temerity. Our rashaeaa ap'^BM m'W\l»^■'^« 
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do ; our temerity is the principle of our rashness. * A. man 
of temerity," not a man of rashness. << A rash act,** not a 
temerarious act. 

iHam. Rashly, 

And praised be rashness for it, — Let us know. 

Our indiscretion sometimes senres us weU 

When our deep plots do pall. Hiasifaf, T. 1. <^ 

for life 

To noble and ignoble is more sweet » 

Untrained in arms, where rashness leads not oo. 

P. Ir., 3dL SSS.) 

Exercise. 

" All mankind have a sufficient plea for some degree of wntlciBimiai, and 

the fault seems to be little more than too much of condosioA in fa- 

Tour of something not experienced." 

** To jump into a river without being able to swim, or to leap over a hedge 
without being an expert horseman, is " 

" Still the kindness with which he is treated encourages him to go on, 
hoping in time that he may acquire a steadier footing ; and tfans he pro- 
ceeds, half venturing, half shrinking, surprised at his own good tfty^t and 
wondering at his own " ' 

*' In so speaking, we oflfend indeed against truth ; yet we ofibnd not pro- 
perly by falsehood, which is a speaking against our thoughts, but by , 

which is an affirming or denying, before we have sufficiently informed our- 
selves." 

" Her hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate." 

'* To distrust fair appearances, and to restrain desires, are instroe- 

tSons which the darkness of our present state should strongly inculcate." 



Reason — Cause, 

Causes are natural ; reasons are logical. Causes are for 
things; reason, for actions. Causes are hidden or evident; 
reasons are true or false. A fair wind is the cause of a ves- 
sel sailing. To discover the reason why the vessel sai]«, we 
must apply to the captain. Cause produces effect, reason pro- 
duces a conclusion. There are many things for which we 
cannot assign a satisfactory cause ; but every one should he 
Me to give a reason for his conclusions. 

[Macb, Masking this business tiom\a&AQommoa,«fe 
For fosdry weighty reasons. Moc^bcU^^Y. 
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r. I have foil cause for weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 
Or ere ru weep. King Lear, ii. 4. 

and could make the worse appear 

TbA better reason. P. !•., ii.. 114. 

\ ^ say first what cause 

r MJDffti\ our grand parents, in that happy state 

^vkroiirad of Heaven so hig^y, to fall off 
CraQi their Creator. Id., L 38. 

. Tfare surely must some reason be 

Wkf you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
For ^ve by the green sea. 
„,^ Wordsworth. * AneedoU for FmOurtJ 

What he draws 

From sense, faith, reason, fancy, of the cause. 
He will take wi^ him to the silent tomb. 

* IHn. SofHMto.l 

Exercise, 

Though 1 have had many conversations with him on the subject, he ha« 

neve^ yet been able to assign a for rejecting his former views, and 

adopting ]us new o|Hnions. 

The f P " of volcanic eruptions arises from the combination of combus- 
tible materiak in the bowels of the earth, which, becoming ignited, explode, 
and find a vent through the outer surface of the ^obe. 

He never thought proper to explain the of his acting in this ex- 

traordmary manner ; and although the event proved successful, it did not 
tend to raise him in the opinion of his acquaintance, as they rightly judged 
this success rather a lucky chance than the result of any mature deliberation. 

When the appointed day arrived, and the vessel did not make her ap^ 
pearance, every one was at a loss to account for her prolonged absence ; 
the next day, however, she saUed into port, the ■ of her delay being 

accounted for by the strong head-winds she had encountered during her 
passage. 

« I mask the business from the common eye, 
For sundry weighty 



M 



*• Giood ^— must of course give way to better." 



Recovery — Restoration. 

Of these two words, recovery has an active, and restoratton 
a passive meaning. The former implies an act of our own ; 
the latter, an act of another. The recovery of what we have 
lost regards ourselves ; its restoration comes from odi<6t%. 'Y\v.^ 
difference between the recovery of out pTOi^ettj mA x!sv*^ x«8^JC> 

11* 
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ration of our property will then be obvious. His health wai 
recovered (by him.) His health was restored (to him.) 

[War. Speak lower* princes, for the king recovers. 

2 H»n. IV., iv. 4. 

Cor. Restoration, hang 

Thy medicine on my lips King Lear, ir. 7 

Adam, by this from the cold sudden damp 

Recovering P. L,, xL SM. 

Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha, to restore 

The race of mankind drowned, before the shrine 

Of Themis stood devout. Id., 13. 

if glory lost. 

May be, through pains and persevering hope 

Recovered. * T%e Excursiimf* t. 

sensations sweet. 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind 

With tranquil restoration. * Lines— 'Hmierm JMe^,* 

Thy call a prostrate Nation can restore, 
When but a single Mind resolves to crouch no more. 

* To Enterprise.'} 

Exercise, 

" 1 left you both in France, and in two yean after, I went tft Italy for 
the of my health." 

" He is now on the eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship ef war is commis- 
sioned by its royal master to carry the author of * Waverley' to climates m 

which he may poesiUy obtain such a of health as may serve him to 

spin his thread to an end in his own country." 

** Let us study to improve the assistance wliich this revelation affi>rds to 
the of our nature^ and the — -^ of our felicity." 

" After the pages which have been already devoted to enumerate the ser- 
vices rendered by Leo X. to all liberal studies, by the establishment of learn- 
ed seminaries, by the of the works of the ancient writers, and the 

publication of them by means of the press, by promoting the knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages, and by the munificent encouragement be- 
stowed by him on the professors of every branch of science, of literature, 
and of art, it would surely be as superfluous to recapitulate his clainos, as it 
would be unjust to deny his pretensions, to an eminent degree of positive 
nerit." 

His health was chiefly by the use of goat's milk. 

Any other person may join with him that is injured, and assist him m 
-mg from the oflender so much as may make satisfaction." 



it 



Rejormation — Reform, 

These words differ as active from ^^assive. Reformation is 
be act of reforming ; reform is t\ie ^laxe ol \^\sl^ \^^^ti&i^ 



* 
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The reformation brings about the reform. The reformation of 
the church—Parliamentary reform. The former designates 
the process of reforming the church ; the latter, the state of 
Parliament when in a new form. In strict propriety, it can- 
not be said that a reform is going on ; or that a reformation ts 
effected, 

iCaer, Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady current, scouring faults. Htnry V., i. 1 j 

Exercise. 

** Examples are pictnres, and strike the senses, lay, raise the passions, 
and call in those (the strongest and most general of all motives) to the aid 

of r 

** He was anxious to keep the distemper of France from the least comi- 
tenance in England, where he was sure some wicked persons had shown a 
strong disposition to recommend an imitation of the French spirit of ." 

" Satire lashes vice into .'* 

** The s in representation, and the bills for shortening the duration of 

Parliaments, he uniformly and steadily opposed for many years together." 

"The pagan converts mention this great of those who had been 

the greatest sinners, with that sudden and surprising change, which the 
Christian religion made in the lives of the most profligate." 

" There are many clamorous for in the political institutions of 

tiieir country, who forget the — '• requisite in themselves*^' 

" The burden of the lay on Luther's shoulders." 

« One cannot attempt a perfect in the languages of the woridt 

without rendering himself ridiculous." 



Repentance — Contrition . 
Contrition is that state of mind into which we bring our- 
selves by continued repentance ; in which the heart is, as it 
were, bruised at the remembrance of sin. Repentance is a 
more active term, and simply expresses lively sorrow for past 
offences. Repentance is felt not only for sin, but also for ac- 
tions which may influence our worldly aflfairs or condition. 
The motives for contrition are always religious. Sorrow for 
having oflfended God produces contrition. The reflection that 
we have done wrong in any way produces repentance. The 
heart is contrite— our reason repents. When we repent^ we 
Bcf; when we are contrite, we are in a pa&^Vv^ ^X.'^Xa. 
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iMmt, thoa wUt mliMl 

Thy followers of repentance ; that their sooli 

May make a peaceful and a sweet retire ^ 

From off these fields. Hary V», It. S 

K. Hen. I Richard's body hare interred new ; 
And on it have bestowed more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood 

Id., It. 1. 

the great proclaimer, with a Toioe 

More awful than the sound of trumpet, cried 

Repentance. P. R., i. SO. 

Fruits of more pleasing savour, from the seed 
Sown with contrition in his heart P. L., xL S7. 

who cannot judge amiss, 

And wafts at will the contrite soul to bliss. 

Wordsworth. * S»$t, <m PtmMmtmi ^ Dmiit J 

Exercise, 

During the remaining short period of his life, the prisoner maintained a 
BuUen and obstinate silence ; he expressed no — — — for his crime ; nor 
eTinced the least desire to see any member of his feumly. 

He now clearly saw the probable conseqiiences of his folly, and Utteriy 

lamented having taken so rash a step ; but came too late, and it 

now only remained for him to prevent, as fur as lay in his power, the injury 
which his rashness might cause to others. 

I was told that he was really sincere in his , and that he had 

made a strong resolution to conduct himself for the future like an honest 
man and a virtuous citizen. 

Her sighs and tears bore testimony to the depth of her , and every 

one present was so firmly convinced of her sincerity, that several of those 
who witnessed her protestations offered to take her mto their service. 

** , though it may melt, ought not to smk or overpower the heart 

of a Christian." 

" Who by is not satisfied, 

Is not of heaven nor earth " 



Smell — Odour, 

The word smell is used in both an active and passive sense; 
odour^ properly, only passively. The smell is active, as af- 
fects our organs, and passive as it exists in certain bodies. 
Odour is also generally used, in a favourable sense, of what 
has an agreeable or sweet smell. The word smell is als<» 
used for the faculty of smelling ; it is to be regretted that th 
'ihf^ should not be always used ioi v\ie i^cxiXx:^ . 
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[Bon. that the heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here MatMh, L 6 

jr 0th. when I nave plucked thy rose 

I cannot give it vital growth again. 

It needs most wither ;— I'll smell it on the tree. 

OOelfo, V. S. 

Duke. like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets 

Stealing and giving odour. Twelfth Nigkif L L 

Sabaean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a leagus 

Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 

P. L., iv. 168. 

More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 
Near spicy shores of Araby the blest. 

WoanswoBTH. * EeeUs, SomuU,' 

A rainbow, a sunbeam, 
A subtle smell that Spring unbinds, 
Dead pause abrupt of midnight winds. 

An echo or a dream. ' PretemtimetiU.*] 

Exercise, 

*' Democritus, when he lay dying, sent for loaves of new bread, whieh 
naming opened and poured a little wine into them, he kept himaelf alire 
with the till a certain feast was past" 

*< The sweetest in the air is the white double violet, which comes 

twice a year." 

" The Levites burned the holy incense in such quantities as refiredied the 

whde multitude with its , and filled all the region about them with 

perfume." 

" Cheered with the grateful , old Ocean smiles." 

'* Me seemed I smelt a garden of sweet flowers, 
That dainty from them threw around." 

" By the application of heat, the caSoe bean increases to neaily twice its 
original size, and emits a powerful aqd agreeable ** 

** There is a great variety of , though we have but a few names 

for them ; the — ~- of a violet and of musk, both sweet, are as distinct 
as any two — • ." 

« To the north of China are found both apples and peara ; but the 
latter are tasteless, and the former mealy and bad, though with a fine 
colour and ." 



Tyranny— Oppression. 

He who exercises arbitrary power is a tyrant ; he who di- 
rects that power against the people is «a oppressor, Vdl^v 
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pression, the idea of suffering is prominent ; in tyranny, ths 
actiye quality is uppermost in the mind. Tyranny is ex- 
ercised, oppression is borne. In the w^ord tyrant, the ideas 
of haughtiness and imperious cruelty are comprised. Op* 
pressor is a more limited term, and is confined to one mode of 
tyranny. 

[Bru. So let high-sighted tyranny range on 
Till each man drop by lottery. Juimt CmamTf iL 1. 

Ham. But I am pigeon-liver'd and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter HamUt, iL S. 

tjnranny must be ; 

Though to the tyrant thereby no excuse. P.L.,xu. 05 

so violence 

Proceeded, and oppression, and sword-law P. L., zL 67S. 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 
O wretched man, the throne of tyranny. 

WoBDswoBTH. * Sotuutt to LOtrtf,* 
By Uri's lake, where Tell 
Leapt, from his storm-vext boat to land 
Heaven's Instrument, for by his hand 
That day the Tyrant fell. * Composed at Cora LumJ 

Such look the Oppressor might confound, 

However proud and strong. * EUgiae 8Uaum$,*l 

Exercise, 

** Boundless intemperanoe 
In nature is a — ^— ; it hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy thnme. 
And fall of many kings." 
" Power, when employed to relieve the oppressed, and to pmiiflh the 
-, becomes a great blessing.*' 



" Tarquin having governed ly, and taken from. th« senate all 

authority, was become odious to the senate, nobility, and people." 

" Her taxes are more ingudiciously and more l y imposed, more 

vexatiously collected." 

" Domitian had been — ; and in his time many noble houses were 
overthrown by false accusations." 

" If thou seest the of the poor, marvel not at the matter, Ua 

He that is higher than the highest regardeth." 

" By force of that commission, he m many places most ■ expelled 

them." 

* I from — did the poor defend, 
The fatherless, and such as had no friend." 

** Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and \n Ih' excosa of joy, 

Sola xeigning, holda the oi YMtfvtsa?* 
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Unity — Union, 

When two or more things are together, so as to make but 
one, the state in which they then are is their union ; and the 
feeling by which they are held together, after being made one, 
is their unity. Union, then, is the state of being one ; miity 
is the state of having but one sentiment or feeling. Hence 
"unity" has an active, and "union" a passive meaning. 
Marriage is often termed a union ; t. e. it is the being together 
of two persons : all married persons, however, though united, 
do not live together in unity. Children who are affectionate 
and kind to each other are said to dwell in unity. 

iUly». The unity and married calm of states 

Troii, and Crest,, i. 3. 
Hel. But yet a union in partition 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. 

Midtim. N, Dream, UL S, 



his image multiplied, 



In umty defective P. L,, viiL 4S5 

which declare unfeigned 

Union of mind Id., 604. 

That which the heavens displajred, the liquid deep 
Repeated ; but with unity sublime. * The Exewrsitm,* iz 

how shall man unite 

With self-forgetting tenderness of heart 

An earth-despising dignity of soul? 

Wise in that union, and without it blind ' Id., v.] 

Exercise. 

«* Take out of the world, and it dicBolves into a chaos." 

The want of which exists between England and Ireland has been 

the chief cause of the clamour for the repeal of the ■ , which has bo 
eng distracted the latter country. 

" Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in — ^— !'* 

The of the two armies was at length efiected, and their operations 

were efiectively directed against the enemy. 

" We, of all Christians, ought to promote among ourselves and 

others." 

To avoid dissension, it avails much that there be among them a , 

well in ceremonies as in doctrine. 

** One kingdom, joy, and without end.** 

**And gladly of our heu tJaee «^t2iJ^ 
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Utility — Usefulness, 

Of these words, usefulness is the passive, utility the active 
term. Our utility is discovered by what we do ; our useful- 
ness^ by what we are. One person is of utility to another, 
when he assists him, or does him some service. A man's 
usefulness consists in the power — ^not in the act — of making 
himself useful. Utility is usefulness exerted. For this 
reason, utility is more frequently said of persons ; usefulness, 
of things. The utility of a thing is discovered by the effects 
which it produces when brought into action ; its usefulness is 
perceived in its nature or inherent qualities. 

[Bur. Losing both beauty and utility Hatry V., t. 9.] 

Exercise, 

" The gentleman desired that I would give a relation of a cure of the 
gout, that it might be made public, as a thing which might prore of com- 
mon to so great numbers as were subject to that disease." 

"The grandeur of the conmionwealth shews itself chiefly in works 
that were necessary or convenient On the contrary, the magnificence 
of Rome, under tiie emperors, was rather for ostentation than any 
real .» 

" Those things which have long gone together are confederate ; wherein 
sew things agree not so well ; but though they help by their , yet 

they trouble by their inoonformity." 

It is hoped that every sensible person who reads these exercises will 
have no difficulty in perceiving their , and the author ventures to as- 

sert that those who practise them will soon acknowledge their ■ 

*' I had occasion to refer several times to the work you mentioned in your 
last letter, but I soon found the book was of no — whatever, and I 
have now discontinued referring to it" 



Value — Worth. 

Value has an active; tporth, a passive meaning. The 
quality " worth" is what a thing has in itself. Its " value" is 
determined by what it does for you. 

The toortk of any thing depends upon its real merit ; its 
value is determined by the price it would fetch in an open 
market. Worth is intrinsic ; value depends upon circum- 
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Stances. Worth is an essential, ralue an accidental property. 
That which is really of little worth may be of great value in 
consequence of its scarcity, or the great demand for it. 
Wortn is permanent ; value is changeable. The worth of a 
picture is always the same ; its value varies with the taste of 
purchasers, scarcity of pictures by the same master, &c. 

iFriar. what we have we prize not to the worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it ; bat being lacked and lost. 

Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 

The yirtae, that possession would not show ns 

Whiles it was ours. Myth Ado Ai. Noth,, it. 1. 

Isab. stones, whose rates are either rich or poor, 

As fancy values them. Meat, for Meat,, ii. S. 

Oih, For the sea's worth. Othetto, i. 3. 

So little knows 

Any, but Qod alone, to value right 

The good before him P. L., iv. SOS. 

the uncontrouled worth 

Of this pore cause would kindle my rapt spirits 

Commtf 70S. 
And 8c»nething also did my worth obtain ; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

WoKDswoBTX. * rmnif— Is.^ 

Exercise. 

I know his , and ^preciate it fully, in proof of which, I have giyon 

linm the appointnient in preference to all the other candidates. 

The — — of a book is immediately depreciated by the pnblieation of 
another and a better one on the same subject. 

The of the estate is estimated at a much highst sum, m conse- 
quence of its being adjacent to some property firom which it is said to derive 
many advantages. 

How much is that picture ? It has been — — • at eighty guineasy 

but I consider it much more. 

The of a man's estate has nothing to do with his moral ; 

for every individual should be estimated by what he is, rather than by what 
be has. 

The of a thing may diSer greatly from its ; the fonner 

depends ispon cucnmstances, whilst the latter is always the same. 



Veracity — Truth* 

The former word is here active ; the latter, passive. Ve- 
taeity regards persons, tnUh regards things. Truth is^ veraci^ 

12 
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does. We speak of the truth of history, but of the yeracity 
of the historian. We can depend upon the truth of whatever 
is asserted by a man of known veracity. The thing said is 
true ; the person who says it is veracious. ^ 

iUacb Two truths are told 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. ^— > Madbetkj L t 



who kept thy truth so pure oi (rid 

BCiLTOH. * SarnttM, 
Truth shows a glorious face. 
While on that isthmus which commands 
The councils of both worlds she stands. 

WoftOSWOSTH. * PresenHmatis.*} 

Exercise, 

" In real , I believe that there is much less dififer^ce between tht 

anthor and his works than is currently supposed." 

" Many relations of travellers have been slighted as faboloos, till more 
frequent voyages have confirmed their ." 

** As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or stranger visit 
us, to taste our gooseberry wine, for which we had great reputation ; and I 

profess, with the of an historian, that I never knew one of them find 

fiiult with it" 

"What can we say? Even that which the man in Terence said to a 
person whose he suspected." 

" There are innumerable with which we are wholly miac- 

quainted." 

** I shall think myself obliged for the future to speak always- in — 
and sincerity of heart" 

" They thought they might do it, not only willingly, because they loved 

him, and ly, because such indeed was the mind of the pec^le ; but 

safely, because she who ruled the kmg was agreed thereto." 

As his ■ has never been called in question, we have no reason to 

doubt the — — of his assertion. 



To caution — to warn. 

We are cautioned against acting injudiciously; we are 
warned of what may act injuriously upon ourselves. We warn 
a man of approaching danger ; we caution him against run- 
ning into it. Heavy clouds warn us of the coming storm. He 
cautioned his friend not to approach too near the enemy's 

lines. We are cautioned againsl speaking rashly ; we are 

warned of the consequences. 



f 
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« (HiKft. ' for tiiy good caatioa thanks. 

MaebeOfif 1. 

Q. Kath, say I warned ye 

Take heed, for heaven's sake, take heed, lest at once 

The burden of my sorrows fEdl upon ye Henry VIIL , HL I 

What meant that caution joined If ye be found 
Obedient! P.I.., t. 413. 

or to warn 

Us, haply too secure Id., zL 195. 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command. Wosdswosth, p. 143.] 

Exercise. 

Upon entering into bustness, he was frequently — — — ^ against having any 
dealings with Mr. B., whose want of principle made it very dangerous for 

any one to be connected with him. He, however, disregarded this , 

and was soon induced to embark with this very man in extensive specula- 
tions. His friends again strongly urged him to break off all further connec- 
tion with so unprincipled and daring an adventurer. But the came 

too late, for he now found himself so deeply involved that nothing could save 
him from ruin. 

When the poor mother left her children, she the eldest not to al- 
low the two youngest to approach the fire. 

Though of the consequences, the child paid no attention to her 

mother's injunctions ; and having left her sisters alone in the ro<»n for a few 
minutes, she was horror-struck on her retsm to find one of them enveloped 
in flames. 

Attention to the forementioned symptoms affi>rds the beet — s and 
ndes of diet, by way of prevention. 

*' Not e'en Philander had bespoke his shroud, 
Nor had he cause ; a '■ — was denied." 



To defend — to protect. 
To defend is tO ward off ; to protect is to cover over. To 
defend is an active ; to protect, a passive term. We defend 
those who are attacked ; we protect those who are liable to 
be attacked. In defending, we exert ourselves ; in protecting, 
we merely place ourselves between two parties. Swords and 
spears are arms of defence ; helmets and shields are weapons 
of protection. A town is defended by its garrison and can- 
non ; a town is protected by its fortifications, and its natural 
pofi^ition. Houses protect us from the inclemency of thA 
weather. Brave soldiers defend their coxxnliy . 
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[Em. While that th« anned hand doth tf^ abiOMl, 
The adyised head defends itself at home JXmry 71, 1 t * 

Crofi. God and your rn^esty, 

Protect mine innocence. — Anry Yin , t. 1. 

nor could the Muse delimd 

Her son — — P. L,, viL 37. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms 

Milton. * Somutt * 
Or lily heaving with the wave 
That feeds it and defends 'Wokdswobth. * Ekgiae StoMMtu 

Even so does God protect as if we be 

Virtuous and wise - SomuU to Libertf.*2 

Exercise. 

The streets were filled with poor, starving^ wretches, the piekuies of misery 
and poverty, shivering with the cold, and with nothing Irait a few rags to 
• them ftom the inclemency of the season. 

Just as the magistrate was about to leave the bench, a poor woman en- 
tered the court in a state of great agitation, and inq>lored the magistrate to 
^— her against the violence of her husband. 

As he was on the point of entering the ravine, a huge boar suddenly 
leaped out upon him ; he drew his hanger, and — -^- himself as well as 
he could, till his companions came to his assistance, and soon put the wild 
beast to flight 

The forty-eighth regiment, being charged with great impetuosity by the 
enemy's cavalry, — ^— themselves for some time with the most determined 
bravery ; but being at length overpowered by the superior weight and nnm« 
ber of the enemy, were reluctantly obliged to retreat 

Though well from the weather by a thick great-coat, he cangrht 

such a violent cold in travelling outside the stage from Brighton to London, 
that it brought on a severe attack of fever. 



To eat — to feed. 

To eat is the act of taking in nourishment ; to feed is the 
act of deriving nourishment. By eating, we become fed. In- 
fants cannot eat, they are fed. We are fed as much by what 
we drink, as by what we eat. Men are not said to feed, (in an 
intransitive sense.) Beasts feed ; men are fed. In a meta- 
phorical sense, rust eats into iron. The imagination feeds 
upon romances. 

Exercise. 

** The elephant could not have reached the ground without his proboscis ; 
€r if it be jopposed that he might have ' upon the fruit, leaves, or 
hnncbee oftnm, how was he to trasHC^ 



r V 
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At five o'clock in the afternoon, a bell is rang in the 2^1ogical Gardens, 
Hegent's Park, to give notice to the visitors that the keepers are going to 
the beasts. 



The doctor assured his patient that all his indisposition arose from 



too much ; and prescribed no other medidne for him than moderation in his 
living. 

** And when the scribes and Pharisees saw hun ' with pnUicanii 
and sinners, they said mito his disciples: How is it that he ' with 

publicans and smners?" 

Boerhaave a sparrow with bread four days, in which time it 

-^— — more than its own weight 

*' Some birds upon the berries of this vegetable." 

The child had made itself so ill firom a great quantity of iinr|pe 

fruit, that its life was for some days despaired oL 

In winter, when fodder is scarce, cows and sheep — — ^— upon tnm^ 



To employ — to use. 

To use a thing is to derive enjo3nnent or service from it ; to 
employ is to turn that service into a particular channel. What 
is employed is made to act ; what is used is acted upon. We 
use words to express our general meaning ; we employ cer- 
tain words on particular occasions. Technical terms are em- 
ployed in scientific works. Pens, ink, and paper are the 
materials used in writing. Time and talent are employed in 
writing, because they are made to produce an intended effect. 

[P. John, But you misuse the reverence of your place ; 
Employ the countenance and grace of Heaven 
As a false favourite doth his prince's name. 3 Hmtrf IV,, tr, S. 

Lear. Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them so 
That heaven's vault should crack. JLeor, v. S. 

Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 

ffis constant lamp P. £., iv. 76S 

Some other means I have which may be used 



Our life is turned 



Out of her course, wherever man is made 

An offering, or a sacrifice, a tool 

Or implement, a passive thing employed 

As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 

Of common right or interest in the end ; 

Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. * 7%c Awhtmsh,* izj 

12* 
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Exercise, 

He — — - such strange terms, and in such an uncommon sfgnificatioa 
that many of his writings are very difficult to understand. 

My brother's business has become so extenrive, and he consequently re- 
quires so much more assistance, that he has found it necessary to 

forty additional hands in his manufactory. 

The quantity of paper annu^y for the su|^y of English nens- 

papers is 121,184 reams, some of which paper is of an enormous size; and 
thousands of persons are in producing these daily and weekly pub- 
lications. 

There is nothing insignificant, nothing which may not be for some 

good purpose ; and though we are not always able to perceivocits utility, we 
are not justified in concluding, on that account, that it is utterly worthless. 

We may often our time profitably, even when not engaged in 

manual labour, or in any powerful exertion of the intellect 

— — - diligence and perseverance, and you cannot fail of success. 



To find — to meet with. 

What we find, we go towards, either by chance or inten- 
tionally. What we meet with presents itself to us unsought 
for. In looking for a quotation in some poet, we may not be 
able to find it, but may meet with one which will answer our 
purpose equally well. In finding, we act; in meeting with, 
some person or thing acts upon us. We find what we search 
for ; we meet with what we do not expect to see. 

[Ihike. Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

As You Like It, iL 1. 

Jaq. meeting with an old religious man. 

After some question with hira, was converted 
Both from his enterprise, and from the world. 

Id., V. 4. ♦ 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves. S. A., 40. 

We sail the sea of life— a Calm one finds 
And one a Tempest— and the voyage o'er, 
Death is the quiet haven of us all. Wokosworth. < Efitaj^. 

did seem 

Like one whom I had met with in a dream. 

* Resolution and Indepemdemet '] 

Exercise. 



u We — — many thmgs wOTthy of observation." 
** Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall 
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What a majeflty and force does one — — in these short inseriptiont I 
Are you not amazed to see so much history gathered into so small a com- 
paaer 

" She disappeared, and left me dark ; I waked 
To •^^— her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss." 

" Hercules' Pleasure and Virtue, was invented by Prodiciis, who 

lived before Socrates." 

** It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man with the character, 
and try if we can •^^— in his looks and features, either the haughty, 
cruel, or merciful temper." 

** He was afraid of being insulted with Greek, for which reason he desired 

a friend to him a clergyman rather of plain sense than much leam- 

mg. 

The other day, looking carelessly through the leaves of that work, I 
two or three passages which struck me as being so sensibly con- 
ceived, and so forcibly expressed, that I determined to peruse the book. 
I have lost my book, and can — ~-— it nowhere. 



To found — to ground. 

To found is used actively — ^to ground, passively. A charge 
is founded — a belief is grounded. We should not accuse 
without a foundation, nor suspect without good grounds for 
suspicion. We should have a foundation for our actions, and 
grounds for our thoughts and feelings. The grounds for sus- 
picion may lead us to suspect, and suspicion itself may he the 
foundation of a charge. 

[Dt». Hath founded his good fortune on your love. 

Otheilo, iii. 4. 

Le Beau Grounded upon no other argument. 

As You Lik€ It, t S. 

Thy hopes are not ill founded ck$Hu», 1504. • 

oft times nothing profits more 

Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right 

Well managed P. L. viii. 573. 

the spiritual fabric of her Church, 

Founded in truth ; by blood of Martyrdom 

Cemented T%e Egeuraion, n 

— — and sentence gave 
So grounded, so applied, that it was heard 
With softened spirit, even, when it condemned. 
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Exercise. 

** I know there are penom who look upon these wonden of art (in ancknC 
hiatory) as fabulous ; but I cannot find any for such a suspicion." 

*' The only sure principles we can lay down for regulating our condoet moit 
be •^^— on the Christian religion." 

*< The solemn usage of praying for the dead can be only on the 

belief that there exists a middle state of purification and sofiering tfaioiigh 
which souls pass after death, and from which the prayers of the foitfaifid 
may aid in delivering them." 

" A right to the use of the creatonsB is originally in the lig^ t 

man has to subsist." 

<* Wisdom «■ her laws upon an infallible rule of comparison." 

** It may serve us to conjectures more appioaching to the tndi 

I ban we have hitherto met with." 

'* If it be natural, ought we not to conolnde that there is some — -— 
and reason for these fears, and that nature has not planted them in us to no 
purpose?" 

" Power on contract can descend only to him who has. a right by 

that contract" 



Tojumish — to supply, 

i furnish, that you may use ; I supply, that you may not 
want. What is wanting to make a thing complete must be 
supplied ; what is required for occasional use is Jumished. Our 
wants are supplied ; our comforts are furnished. The poor 
are supplied with blankets -and coals during the winter ; the 
rich man's table is furnished with delicacies. What is fumish* 
ed we keep by us for use ; what is supplied we use immediate- 
ly. Hence a house is furnished with tables and chairs ; a 
larder is supplied with meat and vegetables. 

[K. Hen, To fumish him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour — Henry F., iL S. 

Cemt. A hundred alms-houses, right well supplied. 

Id., i. 1. 

With all things grateful cheered, and so supplied, 
That what by me thou hast lost, thou least shalt miss. 

S. A.f Ow. 

to fumish weapons for the bands 

Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 

To Scotland*8 heaths ; or those that crossed the sea 

And drew the)r sounding bONv« «X kadsucorax. 

^ovBvnoiLTa.. 
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■ bowers Uiat hear no more 



The Toice of gladness, less and less supply " 

Of outward sunshine and internal warmth. < T%e EaamiMf* t.{ 

Exercise. 

The demand for cotton goods was so great, that the manufiustnrun could 
not — ■ the dealen fiist enough. 

The ships were well fitted out, being with all the necessary nautical 

instmments, and adtply with provisions. 

The shelves of his library are '• — with a collection of rare books. 

London is — ^— with vegetables chiefly from the market-gardens in the 
neighbourhood of Hammersmith and Fulhcun. 

What he wanted in ability was by unremitting assiduity. 

Youth is the season for — — the mind with sound principles. 

The encroachments of Philip of Macedon Demosthenes with th« 

Bubject-matter of some of his mqfst celebrated orations. 

Having obtained entrance to the prison, he — -^- his friend with the 
means of escaping. 

The unfortunate crew having lost every thing they ponessed, were . 

with clothes, and with money to enable them to reach theh: homes. 



To invent — to discover. 

That which always existed, but was never known, is dis- 
covered when it becomes known. When things are combined 
in such a way as to produce an effect never before known, the 
author of such a combination invents. Thus, the expansive power 
of steam was discovered, and the steam-engine was invented. 
America was discovered — not invented, because, though that 
continent was unknown to the inhabitants of Europe before 
the year 1493, we may presume that it had existed from the 
beginning of time. Printing was invented — not discovered, 
because it was the effect produced by the combinatipn of metal 
type, ink, paper, &c. Newton discovered the law of gravita- 
tion. Galileo invented the telescope. 

[Cos. I could well wish courtesy would invent 
Some other custom of entertainment. OtheUoy ii. 3. 

Pan. Some to discover islands far away. 

7^0 Gent, of FeroM, i t 

his throne itself 

Biixt with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 

His own invented torments P. L. iL 70l 

On bold adventure to discover wide 

TbMt dumal world — Ii ^ VIV. 
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to principles and powers 



0JfaooTered or invented * Tke Ein Mt ri m i^ w 

Bow insecure, how baseless in itself, 
Is the Philosophy whose sway depends 
On me'-e material instruments ; how weak 
Those arts and high inventions, if unpropped 
By virtue ItLf vitt. 

:*f f. 

Not with more transport did Columbus gi i ect ' 
A world, his rich discovery. Id., vi.3 .^ 

. Exercise, 

There has lately been by M. Menas, in the convent d Santi j- 

Laura, on Mount Athos, a manuBcript containing one hundred and twMity- 
one Greek fables of Babrius. 

There appear to be leasonable grounds for the belief that what are justly 

regarded in Europe as two of the most important of modem times, 

viz. : the art of printing, and the composition of gunpowder, had their fint 
origin in China. 

The Chinese had the attractive power of the load-stone firom re- 
mote antiquity ; but its property of communicating polarity to iron is Dor the 
first time noticed in a Chinese dictionary, finished A. D. 121. 

The date of the of gunpowder is involved in obscurity. It has 

been said that it was used in China as early as A. D. 85. It has also b^n 
stated, that about 1336, Berthold Schwartz, a monk, ■ the mode of 

manufacturing it 



To keep — to retain. 

To keep is an active — to retain is a passive term. We 
keep, by our own power ; we retain, through want of power 
or want of exertion in others. What we have poweer to pre- 
vent others taking from us, we keep ; what others do not 
choose, or cannot manage, to take from us, we retain. We 
keep money in trust for others. We retain our authority over 
others. Men sometimes retain their faculties to a great age. 

iHot. ril keep them all , 
By Heaven, he shall not have a Scot of them. 

1 Henry IF., i. 3. 

Kent. where is the patience now 

That you so oft have boasted to retain ? 

LeoTf iii 6. 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so 

P. R,, iv. 368. 

Still she retains 

B0r maiden gentleness ComM.^AV 
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^ because the good old rale 



I 

I 



flKtfficeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 

Wordsworth. * Rob Ray » Grmt. 

llie tragraat air its coolness still retains 

' The ExewrnoHt* v.] 
• « - 

, Exercise. 

In spite of the most strenuoui^ efforts of the opposite party, the new mem- 
ber — ^— such influence in the county, that at the next election he was 
returned to Parliament by an overwhelming majority. 

The prince was a man of most extravagant habits ; he a nume- 
rous stud of horses, a pack of hounds, and an expensive establishment ; he 
gave splendid entertainments, and open house for all his friends. 

In Scotland, many people live to a great age ; and are not only active 
and cheerful, but all their faculties to the last 

Those who themselves clear of bad company will be less likely to 

acquire bad habits, and may theur innocence. 

The unfortunate prisoner, when led to the place of execution, betrayed 

no weakness or fear of death, but mg his firmness to the last, laid 

his head upon the block with the most dignified composure. 

We have a right to what belongs to us, but no arguments can 

justify our the property of another. 



To lay — to lie. 

The confusion in the use of these verbs has arisen from the 
fact, that the present tense of the first verb is spelt and pro- 
Bounced exactly in the same way as the past tense of the 
second ; the parts of both verbs are as follows : — 

Pres, Past. Part, 

Lay laid laid 

Lie lay • lain 

To lay is a transitive verb, and means to place down ; to lie 
is an intransitive verb, and means to place one* s self dovon. 

Lay down the book =Place the book down. 

1. •{ I laid down the book s=I placed the book down. 

The book was laid down =^The book was placed down. 

Lie down =Place yourself down. 

2 •{ I lay down =1 placed myself down. 

had lain down ssl had placed la^M dssrsu 



•I 
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iLatr, Lay her in the earth Hamtet, t. 1 

£a^ M, I laid their daggers ready 

Uacb€th,iL% 

Jul when I am laid into the tomb 

Ram, ntd JmL, Jr. t 

Rom. ther* lies more peril in thy eye 

/<!., iLS. 

Len. Where we lay, ' 

Our chimnies were blown down — • 

MaebetktILt 
Arth, Many a poor man's ttm would hare lain stOl 

Kvtg John, ir. L 

How glad would lay me down, 

As in my mother's lap ! P. L., z. 777. 

Where armies lie encamped Id., 376. 

that horror-striking blade 

Drawn in defiance of the gods, hath laid 
The noble Syracnsan low in dost. 

WOKDSWOKTK. 

Like a fair sister of the sky 
Unruffled doth the blue lake lie 
The mountains looking on. < Septem., 1810.* 
When Philoctetes in the Lemnian isle 
Like a Form sculptured on a monument 

Lay couched * Miteel Somuta.*2 

f 

Exercise, 

<* Aa a man should always be upon his guard against the Tices to wbkh 
he is most exposed, so we should take a more than ordinary care not to 
at the mercy of the weather in our moral conduct." 

" Europe then under a deep lethargy, and was no otherwise to b^ 

rescued but by one that would cry mightily." 

" It was a sandy soil, and the way had been full of dost ; but an hour or< 
two before, a refreshing, fragrant shower of rain had — — the dost.*' 

He had not down a quarter of an hour, before the bell rang fat . 

dinner. 

" Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, shaking Olympus ; ViigiU - 
like the same power in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, i ag 

plans for empirea" 

'* He intends to ■ in a store of wood and coals for the winter." 

** Ants bite off all the buds before they -^^— it up, and therefore the 
com that has in their nests will produce nothing." 



To persevere — to persist. 

To persevere has to do with the action ; to persist, with the 
gpint or will that piompta it. "We ^etuovete in doing; we 
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persist in thinking. We perserere in study ; w# persist in 
an opinion. By persisting we remain unchanged — ^tfaat is, we 
lose nothing of our state. By perserering, we attain our end. 
Men persist in belief, error, conceit, &c. ; they persevere in 
kindness, virtue, dz;c. — ^that is, in kind and virtuous actions. 
To persist is more frequently used in a bad sense ; to perse* 
vere, in a favourable acceptation. 

iEdm. I will penevere in my coutm of loTmltf . 

XMr,iiL5. 

WUL for he pen&its, 

A8 if his life lay int. AWtW9U,4€^fiL7. 

who in the wonhip penerere 

Of epirit and troth P. ^ ziL Sit. 

I had persisted happy Id,, x. 674. 

not content that former worth stand fut 

Looks forward, persevering to the last 
From well to better, daily self-surpast. 

WoBDswoBTB. * Tkt Haf/V ^'nit^ * 
Penifted openly that death alone 
Shoold abrogate his human pririlege 

* Vmi d neaitr tmd JUm.*] 

Exercise. 

If yoa are determined to in your error, yoa must abide by th* 

eoiifeqaencee ; and you wUl find, perhaps when too late, that yoa are £ur* 
ther than ever fhmi the aoeompUshment of your design. 

Those who in doing well will, in the end, be rewarded. 

Having resolved to finish bis task by the end of the second week, he 
*-^— in writing a portion of it every day. 

ThoDi(h repeatedly cross-questioned by the whole bench, the witnaii 
in the same story, and his evidence being afterwards oorroborated 



by that of another witness, all the assertions he had made were proved t« 
be true. 

No argument could induce him to alter his sentiments ; he ■ Sa 

maintainmg the same opinions which he has always entertained oa this 
■object 

There are many who make good resotuttous, bat few who -— » a 
them. 

To err is human, but to — -» in error is diabolical. 

*' If we ■ in studying to do our duty towards God and man, we 
diaU meet with the esteem, love, and confidence, of thoee who are aroond 

** A apoOad chiU in his f olliea from pervenity of hmnott." 

13 
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To teach — to learn. 

It is to be remarked, that in many European languages, the 
same word is used for to teach and to learn. In Shakspeare* 
and Spenser,t the rerb to learn frequently occurs in the sense 
of to teach. This sense is now obsolete. To learn is to re- 
ceive, and to teach is to give, instruction. He who is taught, 
ieams, not he who teaches. 

{Cal. Tou taught me language ; and my profit on*t 
Is, I know how to curse : The red plague rid yoa 
For learning me your language. TempeHt i. % 

Rm. Unless you could teach me to forget a banish'd lather, yoa most not toa 
me how to remember any extraordinary pleasure. 

As Teu Like .'#, L S. 

Cor. by my body's action, teach my mind 

A most inherent basenera. CorioUmus, ill. S. 

Scroop. Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bowi 
Of double-fiatal yew against thy state. 

iSidk. J/.,iiLS. 
To teach all nations what of him they learned 

P.L.,zii.440 
O dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn 

Could I but teach the hundredth part ^ 

Of what from thee I learn. 

Wordsworth. * AneedoUfor FsCWrt.*] 

Exercise. 

** In imitation of sounds, that man should be the teacher b no part of tht 

matter ; for birds will one of another." 

" I am too sudden bold ; 
To a teacher ill beseemeth me." 

" Dissenting e rs are mider no incapacity of accepting civil tad 

military empjoyraents." 

** Nor can a er work so cheaply as a skilful, practised artist'* 

** If some men wicked things, it must be that others should prae- 

tise them." 

Locke, m his ** Thoughts concerning Eklucation," says that pupils should 
' every rule by the practical application of it, and not by tedious il- 

lustrated precepts, which cannot make half the impression." 

" If there are several children, there is no better way of fixing thingi ii 

• " He would learn 

The lion stoop to him in lowly wise, 

▲ lesson hard.'* 
t ** Hast thou not l«am^d uve oo^ 

To make p«rfame«^* 
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the memory than when one has something to make him it 

to the others, which the distinction attending the act will always cause him 
to be eager to do." |. 

** Let a pupil understand every thing that;;^^ h designed to — ^- him 
If he cannot understand a thing this year, it was not designed by his Crea* 
tor that he should ^^— • it thifryeur." 



To trust — to credit. 

Both these words signify to put faith in. We credit what 
has happened ; we trust what is to happen. We give credit 
to good news, and we trust it will not prove false. We give 
a man credit for his good intentions ; we trust he will turn out 
as we have reason to expect. Trust looks forward ; credit 
looks back. When we trust our property to others, we give 
them credit for their honesty. 

iBan. That, trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. 

Macbeth, i. 3. 
Pro. Who having, unto truth, by telling it 
Made such a sinner of his memory 

'' To credit his own lie Tempest, i. 3. 

intrusting 

He will accept thee to defend lus cause 

S. A., 1178.J 

Exercise, 

They thought his character was not well enough established to justify his 
Doing to execute so important an enterprise ; and he was conse- 
quently withdrawn from the command. 

To the surprise of all present, the youthful lecturer displayed a profound 

knowledge of his subject, and an extent of reading hardly to be in 

one 80 young and inexperienced. 

He has deceived me so often, that I can no longer put the least 

in his promises, nor give any to his statements. 

Though it wears some appearance of likelihood, we attach but little — — 

to the report ; and we that afiairs will not turn out so bad as they 

have been represented. 

I have placed the whole affair in his hands, — ^-^ ing to his talents and 
ingenuity to bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The accounit differs so widely from that previously received, and is so 
irreconcilable with known facts, that it is not worthy of the least < % 

We can pot no in a liar, nor give any — — — Uk Vsaa \x\«^ 
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To waver — to fluctuate. 

To waver has an s^Pipbignification. When we waver, we 
are undecided as to what we shall do. The meaning of to 
fluctuate is passive. In fluctuatioj^ we are acted upon. Our 
state of mind, or passion, is affected when we fluctuate. We 
waver in action, we fluctuate in passion. He who cannot 
make up his mind as to whether he shall or shall not act in a 
certain way — wavers. He who is alternately aflected by con- 
flicting passions or feelings— ^uc^uate^. 

iDuke. Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won 
Than women's are. Tw. Night, tt. 4 

propense enough before 

To waver, or fall off and join with idols 

S. A.»f 450* 

as to passion moved 

Fluctuates disturbed P. L., ix. 666. 

to guard against the shocks, 

The fluctuation and decay of tnings. 

* The Exaarntrnf* y.j 

Exercise. 

" So ingenious is the human heart in deceiving itself, as well as othen, 
that it is probable neither Cromwell himself, nor those making similar pre- 
tensions to distinguished piety, could exactly have fixed the point at whidi 
theur enthusiasm terminated, and their hypocrisy commenced ; or rather, it 

was a point not fixed in itself, but ing with the state of health, of 

good or bad fortune, of high or low spuits, afiecting the individual at the 
period." 

*' Let a man, without trepidation or i ng, proceed in discharging hil 

duty." 

" As the greatest part of my estate has been hitherto of an unsteady and 

volatile nature, either tossed upon seas, or ing in funds, it is now fixed 

and settled in substantial acres and tenements." 

The tempter, but with show of zeal and love 

To man, and indignation at his wrong, 

New parts puts on, and as to passion moved, 

disturbed." 



(( 



" Thou almost mak'st me in my faith» 

To bold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That louk of auvms^ vniuBA ifVwiniMflnfia 
Jkto the trunks of xomtk^ 



m 
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Authentic — Genuine* 

The term €mthentic, as an actiirejpiH^, is applied to his- 
torical documents, memoirSi news, £e^ which are considered 
good authority, and worth;^tof belief, as regards the subjects 
of which they treat. Genuine is a passive word. A docu- 
ment is correctly said to be genuine when it is what it pro- 
fesses to be, but it is not always, for that reason, authentic. 
Genuine has to do with the connection between a work and its 
reputed author. Authentic regards its character, as deserving 
of consideration as a standard work. Sir Walter Scott's ^ Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte" is not considered authentic. Chatter 
ton's '' Rowley's Poems" were discovered to be not genuine. 

[On him who had stole Jove's authentic fire 

P. X., iy. 719. 

Authentic epitaphs on some of these 

Who, from their lowly mansions hither brought 

Beneath this turf lie mouldering at our feet 

* The Bxeunion,* ▼ 
That were indeed a genuine birth 
^ Of poesy ; a bursting forth 

Of genius from the dust. p. 875.3 

Exercise. 

The question of the of Oasian's poems has been long set at rest 

The most accomit of this transaction may be found in ** Sonnini's 

Traveb in Egypt" 

' The character of this extraordinary scholar was made up of the most 

■ simplicity, accompanied with the quickest sagacity and the deepest 

penetration. 

His memory was so wonderful, that there was scarcely a Greek or Roman 

author of whose works he could not describe all the manuscripts, and 

inform you of their exact worth, as throwing any light on the history of their 
times. 

We have reasonable grounds to doubt the of the account concern 

ing the discovery of Richard the First by his favourite minstrel, Bk>ndel. 

It was Niebnhr's opinion that several of the books said to have been writ 
ten by Julius Caesar are not . 

" We are surprised to find verses of so modem a cast as the following at 
iuch an eariy period ; wliich in this sagacious age we should judge to be a 
Inrgery, was not their n ees ■ a ted, and their antiqiufc^ «WDi&cmm& 

^ the rammble typee of Caxton." 

13» 
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Actttal — Real, 



Actual qualifies what ^ done, and refers to a previous act; 
real refers to what simply exists as an object of thought 
The former is active, the latter passive in meaning. When 
we speak of the actual condition of a country, we signify the 
condition into which it has been brought by previous acts ; 
when we speak of its real condition, we mean the state in 
which it exists as an object of contemplation. Actual is op* 
posed to suppositious ; real is opposed to imaginary, feigned, 
or artificial. An actual fact, a real sentiment. 

iJ)o€t. In this slombry agitation, besides her walking and other actaal perfom* 
ancas, Ibc Jfac^tA»v. 1. 

Cor. or most omit 

Real necessities Coriolamu, iiL 1. 

whereat I waked and found 

Before mine eyes all real P. L^ viiL SIO 

to the gazer's eye 

Deeper than ocean, in the immensity 
Of its vague mountains and unreal sky ! 

WosDS WORTH. ^Evemng Vb&ailanM.*] 

Exercise, 

<* When I place an imaginary name at the head of a character, I e.aiiuiM 
erery letter of it, that it may not bear any resemblance to one that is ■ % * 

"In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking and other per* 

formauces, what, at any time, have you heard her say?" 

« We do but describe an imaginary world, that is bat little akin to tfat 



one." 



" For he that but conceives a crime in thought 

Contracts the danger of an fault ; 

Then what must he expect that still proceeds 
To finish sin, and worlrup thoughts to deeds?" 
" The very notion of any duration bemg past implies that it was OBoe 

present ; for the idea of being once present is< ly included in the idea 

of its being past" 

" Imaginary distempers are attended with — and unfeigned waSks* 
ings." 

<* These orators influence the people, whose anger is ^ly but a ihoit 

£t ofmadaoBB." 
''All men acknowledge tbemseWw 83;jl% %iid wifflcient to do many thingi 
mbieh ly they never do." 
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Awkward — Clumsy. 

An awkward man wants grace of aetkm ; a clumsy man wants 
grace of shape. Awkward is oppcked' to adroit ; clumsy is 
opposed to elegant. Awkward has an active ; clumsy, a pas- 
sive meaning. We do not discover awkwardness before some- 
thing is done ; clumsiness is seen in the very appearance of a 
thing or person. A clumsy man may have an awkward gait. 
We speak of an awkward manner, and a clumsy appearance 
An awkward man is not always clumsy ; for many persons of 
elegant figure and appearance are any thing but adroit in their 
actions. In the expression *' an awkward excuse," we regard 
the maker of it ; the phrase ** a clumsy excuse" points to the 
nature of the excuse when made. 

iUlys with ridiculous and awkward action 

Tnil md Ore$»,. L S.] 

Exercise, 

** I hardly know any thing so difficalt to attain, or so necessary to po w e w , 
as perfect good breeding ; which is equally inconsistent with a stiff formality, 
an impertinent forwardness, and an bashfulness.*' 

*<A11 the operations of the Greeks in sailing were — — and un- 
skilful." 

** Theur own language is worthy their care ; and they are judged of by 
their handsome or .^^— way of expressing themselves in it" 

This is, after all, but a — — contrivance, and I fear will not answer 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

** Montaigne had many imitators, who, under the notion of wrHhi^ 

with the fire and fieedom of this lively old Gascon, have fallen into confused 
rhapsodies and uninteresting egotisms." 

All the work he was set to was so l y done, that it was soon fimnd 

neoessary to discharge him from the office. 



Apt^Ftt. 

Apt has an active sense, ^< represents a passive state. We 
are naturally apt ; we are rendered fit. Those who are quick 
of apprehension are apt scholars. Those who have studied 
sufficiently are Jit to undertake certain duties. Children are 
tpt to make mistakea. Well seasoned wood \ti %X Vsi '^qsm* 
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Apt represents a natural tendency ; fit represents an acquired 
power. 

iLuc. hands apt, drugs fit Hamlett iii % 

Gho9t. I find tbee apt ; 11, L 5. 

Ham. To take him in thepnrging of his soul. 
When he is fit and seasoned for his passage T 

/<L,iiLa. 
But apt the mind or fancy is to rore. 

P. L^ yOL 18Si 
— — AtUmtean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies 

Id., iL SOS. 
•— oar hearts more apt to sympathize 
With heaven, our souls more fit for foture glory. 

WoBoswosTH. * JfuccL SonmCs. 1 



i>t 



Exercise. 

" Nor holy rapture wanted they, to praise 
Their Maker in ■ strains, pronounced or soiig.' 
** If you have a wiee sentence or an — phrase, coDunit it to your 
memory. 

*< It is a wrong use of my undentauding to make it the rule and measure 
of another man's ; a use which it is neither — for, nor ci^whle of." 

" Men are — — to think well of themselves, and of their mition, their 
courage, and strength." 

" Men of valour to go out for war and battle." 

" Even those who are near the court are — — to deduce wrong eoostf* 
qoMices, by reasoning upon the motives of actions." 

" He lends him vain Goliah's sacred sword, 
The oo t help just fortune could affi>rd." 

The poor man had become so weak and emaciated by his long ilhieas, that he 
was no longer to work, and was wholly unable to maintain his fiunily. 

** — words can strike ; and yet in them we see 
Faint images of what we here enjoy." 
* One who has not these lights is a stranger to what he reads, and ia ■ 

to pat a wrong interpretation upon it." 



Contented — Satisfied, 

Contented refers to the state into which we have brought 

our mind by our own determination ; it represents the result 

of our own act. Satisfied qualifies that state of mind which 

is the coQsequenc^ of some external action. Conteotment 

CiomeB iiom within ; satiafaction ptoc^e^ liotm VvScissox. W« 
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are the authors of our own contentment; others cause our 
satisfaction. When we restrain our desires, we are contented , 
when our desires are gratified, we are satisfied. There is 
merit in contentment, since it argues considerable power of 
mind. The poor are often contented; the avaricious are 
never satisfied. 

IK. Hen. we are contented 

To wear our mortal state Henry VIIL, iL 4. 

Laer. I am satisfied in nature 
Whose motire, in this case, should stir me most 
To my rerenge — Hamlet, r. S 

Angels, contented with their fame in heaven 

P. L.t vL 37^ 

How fully hast thou satisfied me, pure 

Intelligence of heaven, angel serene * 

Id., Tiii. 180. 

Age steal to his allotted nook 

Contented and serene. Woboswobtu. * Utm&ry. 

Weeping and looking, looking on and weeping 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her child. 
Until at length her soul was satisfied. 

Exercise, 

" No man should be with himself that he barely does wefl, but he 

fehould perform every thing in the best manner he is able.*' 

** It is necessary to an easy and happy life, to possess our minds in such a 

manner as to be well with our own reflections." 

" To distant lands Vertumnus never roves, 

Like you, with his native groves." 

The poorest man may be ; but the most enormous wmhh and 

most successful ambition have seldom produced . 

** As I have been disappointed myself, it will be very hard if I have not 

the of seeing other people succeed better." 

" I ask you whether a gentleman who has seen a little of the world, and 

observed how men live elsewhere, can ^ly sit down in a cold, damp 

habitation, in the midst of a bleak country, inhabited by thieves and 
beggars?" 

" I am — — ; my boy has done his duty." 

" He expressed himself perfectly with his task." 



Efficacious — Effectual. 

That which possesses a large share of power to hrin^ «^>^ 
wof effect is quaUBed as efficacious ; HcaX "wVac^v \aa ^k!a«ttdc*} 
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produced an effect is qualified as effectual, ^ remedy is effi* 
cacious, which is known to possess all the properties required 
to produce a cure ; a remedy is effectual, which we know, 
from experience, to have already effected cures. Severity 
may be efficacious, even when not practised ; it is also 
found to have been effectual, t. e. has produced the desired 
effect. 

[Pro. the doom 

(Which, unrerersed, stands in effectual doom) 

Tmo Gent, of Vemm, UL L 

that spirit, that first rushed in thee 

In the camp of Dan 

fie efficacious in thee now at need ! S. A.f li37. 

the sun with more effectual beams 

Had cheered the face of earth P. £., it. 4SS. 

Examples efficacious to refine 

Rude intercourse * 7%e Eaecmrtim,* Tifl. 

The bells of Rrlstone seemed to say 
While she sate listening in the shade, 
With vocal music—* Cron us atdb ;' 
And all the hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 

* WkUe Doe of JfybteM.*] 

Exercise. 

" He who labors to lessen the dignity of human nature destroys many 
motives for practising worthy acUons." 



" Sometimes, the sight of the altar, and decent preparations for devotion, 
may compose and recover the wandering mind more l y than a 



sermon." 



** Nothing so ly deadens the taste of the sublune as that which k 

light and radiant" 

On this occasion, the government displayed a severity which was well 

known to be in such cases. The result justified their ^ws, 

for these severe measures l y prevented a repetition of the Uke 

otiences. 

These disturbances at length rose to such an alarming height, that it was 
found necessary to adopt some means of quelling them ; and ac- 
cordingly, a large body of soldiers was marched into the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the riots, which kept the rebels m awe, and soon re-established order 
throughout the country. 

Kindness united with firmness is a more ■ means of securing obedi- 
than indiscrumnate harshness and severity. 
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Efficient — Effective. 

What has power to produce an effect is effective. What 
actually does produce an effect is efficient. An effective forca 
is one which, when put in action, is capable of bringing about 
a certain result ; an efficient force is one which is actually 
engaged in action. We judge of what is effective, from its 
appearance ; we judge ef what is efficient, from its acts. An 
efficient body of police is one by whose daily efforts crime is 
prevented and property preserved ; an effective body of police 
is one which, judging from its force, numbers, .and other 
external circumstances, has the power to produce the same 
effect. 

Eonercise. 

" I flhonld snspond my congratulations on the new libertieB of France, 
until I was informed how it had been combined with government, with the 
discipline of the armies, and the collection of an ■ ' revenue.*' 

" No searcher has yet foond the — ^— cause of sleep." 

" Nor do they speak properly who say that time consumes all things, fof 
time is not , nor are bodies destroyed by It" 

<* The magnetic fluid may be an — ^— cause in occasioning the in* 
clination of the earth's axis ; yet no variation of this dip has been ever ob* 
served." 

'< There is nothing in words and styles but smtableneas that makes 
them w" 

He has applied hhnself with such diligence to the bUBoieaB of the 
office, that be is now become one of the most — — ^ membeiB af th« 
government. 

Creosote is now known as an -^— — remedy m many 



Expert — Experienced. 

Expert has to do with the hand; expeftencedj with the 
head. Experienced men are tried in counsel ; expert men 
are tried in action. The expert have continual practice ; the 
experienced have had much practice, and have acquired much 
knowledge. Young persons may be expert, but they can never 
be experienced. Experience must be gained by time. The 
experienced form the design, and intrust it for execution to the 
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COhu hitpflol 

(If v«i7 6Kp«rt and approvM allowmM 

Xnf. As best thou art experienced, sinoe thott kwm^l 

Thy country's strength and weakness 

CoHolsMW, ir. A. 
What pilot so expert but needs must wreekt 
ymNi'K^ with such a steersman at the helmt 

& X^ 1044. 
'-— — he through the anned files 
Darts his experienced eye P. L., L 588. 

whose experienced eye can pierce the array 

Of past erents Wobdswoeth. < S a muU U LB ^ny.*] 

Exercise, 

** — — »— men can execute, and judge of particulan, one by one ; but the 
fMienl coansels, and the plots and manhalling of affiun come best fnm 
Ihmt that are learned." 

** To him — Nestor thus rejoined, 

O friend, what sorrows dost thou bring to mfaiid !" 
" The meanest sculptor in th' JSmilian sqoaio 
Can imitate in brass the nails and hair, 
— in trifles, and a cunning fool. 
Able t' express the parts, but not dispose the whole." 
** We must perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of the diadnct npeeim , 
m learn them from such as are used to that sort of thmgs, and are — — — 
In them." 

" This army, for the and valour of the soldters, was thought sof- 

fieient to have met the greatest army of the Tuiks." 

" He through the armed files 
Darts his — eye." 
Without the faculty of memoryi no advantage conld be derived from tli* 

onlaiged . 

" Fearieas they ocmibat every hostile wfaid. 
Wheeling in many tracks with course inclined, 
^— to moor, where terrors Ime the road." 



Fruttful^FerHle. 

Ground which requires but little culture is fertile. Trees 

which bear much fruit tue fruitful. JCptaesB for cultivation is 

the cause of fertility ; actual production is the proof of fmit 

fulness. In a moral sense, the same distinction exists. A 

fertile iprention possesses a readiness of contrivance ; a 

Avitfid invenHon has numeTOUS contrnvEkceu i««A:<} ^c«t ^ana 
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A fertile country has the power of producing ; a fruitful 
country does produce. Fertility is not fruitfulness, but fruit- 
fulness implies fertility. 

iLov. — as fruitful as the land that feeds us 

Amy VJIJ^ L 1 

CdL barren place and fertile Temput,L% 

where nature multiplies 

Her fertile gr jwth, and by disburdening grows 
ICore fruitful P. X., y. S10 

A gentler life spreads round the holy spires ; 
Where'er they rise, the sylvan waste retires. 
And aBry harvests crown the fertile lea. 

WosDswoaTH. * EeeUs. Smimtt/} 

Eacercise. 

In many of the West India islands, the earth is so ■' and reqoirM 

so little human labour, that the plants and berbe may be almoat said to 
grow spontaneoody. 

It may be said with tmth that vanity is the most — ■onrca of hu- 
man unhappmeas, for there is scarcely a smgle vice to which it may not 
lead, unless it be checked in early years. 

The southern side of the island is very , and reqoina bat little 

cultivation ; in other parts, however, the soil is comparatively barren, and 
with considerable labour, but very poor crops are produced. 

Our orchard has proved more this year than for many previous 

summers. The of the trees is partly owing to the natural — ^— 

of the soil, and partly to the warm siin and refreshing showers which have 
been so prevalent during the wbde of the season. 

In the year 1811, the — of the vine, both in France and Gennany, 
was remarkable. For many years after, the wines of that year's jrrowth 
were m great request in both those countries, and to this day they m 
talked of with pride by the old vine-dresaen. 



Friendly — Amteable. 

Amicable is a passive ; friendly is an active word. The 
former is applied to conditions of life, or states of being; the 
latter qualifies persons. Men are friendly ; an intercourse is 
amicable. We discover persons to be friendly by their 
actions. The state in which persons live may be amicable. 
Those who entertain a friendly* feeling towards each othei 
live amicably together. A friendly visit, ofTery &c. ; an 
waaoMe Brrangementf accommodation, &c. 

14 
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[Glo Now let tby frieiuttj hand 
Put strength enough to it Lmt, it, f. 

If he be friendly, he comes well ; if not 
Defence is a gciod cause, and Hearen be for us. 

Comut, 488.J 

Exercise. 

*' What first presents itself to be recommended is a doposition aTexwe 

from oftnce, and desirous of cultivating harmony, and intercousBe 

in society." 

'* Who slake his thirst ; who spread the — ^— board, 
To give the famished Belisarius food 7" 
" As I acknowledged thb, I felt a suSbsion of a finer kmd upon my 

cheek — ^more warm and to man, than what Burgundy (at least of 

two livres a bottle, which was such as I had been drinking) could have 
produced." 

** In Holland itself, where it is pretended that the varieiy of sects Uve 

■o ly together, it is notorious how a turbulent party, joining with the 

Arminians, did attempt to destroy the republic." 
** They gave them thanks, desiring them to be ' still unto them." 

'* Nations, grown as the flocks and herds, shall depute their 

nionarchs to meet at a festival of the world for commemorating the jubilee 
of a fifty years' peace." 

" Thou to mankind 
Be good and still, and oft return." 



Healthy — Wholesome, 

That is healthy which promotes or increases our bodily 
strength. That is wholesome which does no harm to our 
physical constitution, but possesses the quality of health. 
Pure air, exercise, occupations, &c., are healthy ; plain food, 
diet, &c., are wholesome. The internal functions of the 
body are disorganized by unwholesome food ; the physical 
powers are improved by healthy air and regular exercise. 
In like manner, abstractly, a wholesome doctrine is a pre- 
servative to our morality ; a healthy tone of mind tends to the 
improvement of our faculties. What is healthy acts upon us; 
what is wholesome, we act upon. 

ILueio. Nay, not as one would say healthy ; 

Metu.fcr M§a$,t I. S. 

Gmd. The noisome weeds that without profit wack 
Th9 B0W9 fertility from w\io\e«ome to^vren. 
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the still night, not now, as ere man Ml, ^ 

Wholesome and cool and mild P. L., x. 847. 

— every moral feeling of his sonl 
Strengthened and braced, by breathing, in content. 
The keen, the wholesome air of poverty 
And drinking firom the well of homely life 

* The ExcwnUm^ i.] 

Exercise, 

The severity of the laboar, and the on- — state of the atmosphere 
A which thoy work, operate most injuriously on the physicid constitution of 
this class of the population. 

All sour fruits, strong wines, and anient Sfmits, are uniTeisally condenm- 
ed as un- food for children. 

The situation of Uie house, and the order and regularity with 

which the establishment is conducted, have greatly contributed to raise iui 
reputation. 

Plain, food, pure air, and regular exercise, will not only strengthen 

the bodily powers, but will also preserve the mental faculties in a 

state. 

A close, damp situation, accumulated matter in a state of decomposition, 
and want of proper ventilation, are the certain elements of disease, and 
make rapid inroads on the most constitution. 

He is a strong, -^— — man ; he rises early, works hard, lives on — . 
fare, and enjoys refreshing sleep. 

*< Gardening or husbandry, or working in wood, are fit and — . re- 
creations for a man of study or business." 

** So that the doctrine contained be but -^— — and edifying* a want of 
ezactneas in speaking may be overkx^ed." 



Impracticable — Impossible, 

The first of these terms has an active, the second a passire 
sense. The distinction between them is, that the fi!rst re- 
gards those designs which cannot be accomplished by human 
skill or ingenuity ; whilst the second is applied to those things 
which are contrary to the existing laws of nature, or to com- 
mon sense. Thus, nothing is impossible to God, because he 
is above the laws of nature. It is impossible for a man to be 
in two places at once. It is impossible that two and two 
should make more or less than four. The design of cutting 
a canal across the isthmus of Darien may have been hitherto 
impraciicsbie, hut it ia not impossible t\iaxVx tcvk^^ ^'tA ^v|0^% 
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carried into execution. Again, the navigation of some nvers 
may be impracticable, but it is not impossible that improve- 
ments in science may so far overcome natural obstacles, as to 
render it practicable. 

iAtU. tis as impossible 

That he's widroun'd, as he that sleeps here, swims 

T«aqMf^ ii. 1. 
The rest was craggy clilT, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb P. L. iv. 548 

*tis a thing impossible to frame 

Conceptions equal to the soul's desires. • - 

* Tkt EtemwuJh* ir.] 

Exercise. 

It ii — ^ to comprehend the nature of God. 
We were obliged to abandon the plan, at it was foand to be ' . 

When you say that two straight lines can indoee a space, yon 
what is . 



It is folly to consider things ' because they are 



It is — ^— that a boy of twelve years should have the experience of a 
man of forty. 

With men, this is — ; but with God, all things are poesiUe. 

** To preach up the necessity of that which our expeiienoe tella w ii 
— - were to affiigfat mankind with a terrible prospect" 



Intolerable — Insufferable, 

Intolerable is an active quality — insufferable has a passive 
meaning. The former qualifies that which our mind or body 
has not power to fight against ; the latter, that which our 
moral or physical constitution will not allow us to endure. 
The same distinction holds good between the verbs to suffer 
and to tolerate. Cold, heat, pain, thirst, &c., are insufferable ; 
pride, vanity, rudeness, <&;c., are intolerable. In suffering, we 
are acted upon ; in tolerating, we act. 

p. Hen, but one halfpenny-worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack ' 

1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

Those heavenly shapes 

WiU dazzle now this ear hly, with their blaze 
Insufferably bright P. L., z. 1084.1 

Exercise. 

Jo the last engagement, he received a sabre-wound in his left shoulder 
wAicb pat bim to such •— — .^ pain, thalYi% ivoDL\«4«vDtsi^«a carried off Hw 
Mdbyeom0iff hk eo mr tdas 



( 
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T(<e heat of the climate during three months is , and caoaes m 

great a mortality, that in some places the towns are ahni>st deserted by 
the inhabitants, who seek the cooler and more refreshing atmo^ere ot 
the mountains. 

The overwer behaved with snch harshness and arrogance, that 

not a man in the establishment would serve under him ; and ail the work* 
men signed a petition to the governor praying for his removal. 

She so intensely from head-ache, that she frequently lies for whol« 

days on her bed, unable to move or to make the slightest ezeition. 

It is the most rational philosophy to those evils Ibr which no 

mnedy can be found. 



Likely — Probable. 

Likely is an active word ; probable, a passive. Men and 
things are likely ; things are probable. Likely refers to the 
present state of a thing with respect to its future state ; prdba* 
ble refers to its future state with respect to what it now is. 
If we take the two expressions : 1, " A likely story," and 2, 
" A probable story," the difierence between them will be, that 
a likely story is one which, from internal evidence and present 
appearance, carries conviction of its truth. A probable story 
is one which has the chances in its favour, but which we 
are not so readily inclined to believe as the other. What ie 
likely is always probable ; but what is probable is not always 
likely. Likelihood depends upon appearances ; probability, 
upon the number of chances in its favour. A bright morning 
is likely to turn out a fine day ; but it is probable that it will 
be foggy, if it be during the month of November. We speak 
of a likely, never of a probable person. 

iMor. he walked o'er perils, on an edge, 

More likely to fjedl in, than to get o'er. 

S Hmnf IT,, i, I. 

Cms. Most probable 
That so she died Jtntomy a$td Ckopttra, v. S. 

Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 

Were better, and most likely if from me 

Thou sever not. P. L. ix. 885.] 

Exercise. 

It m v«ry — that I shall be obliged, in the oooxm of mfid 
mjanaey to tbo Wgbkndi. 



1 ^1 
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The — — efhd of my delay in the ooontry will be the aegleot of my 
aflSiin in town, and perhaps the loss of much buanesa 

It ifl that my cousin will arrive in England towards the end of 

next month. 

From the present appearance of affaixs, I should thmk such a oondiisiflB 
fery * 

It is that if Napoleon had conquered the English, he would have 

■ueceeded in establishUig a uniTenal monarchy in Europe. 

The weather is now settled, and I think it very that we diall 

have a fine day for our excursion. 

** It seems that he was in hopes of being busy and coaspicnoqai** 

** That is accounted which has better arguments prodncibie ix it* 

than can be brought against it" 



Lovely — Amiable. 

Amiable has a passive sense, and signifies desemng of 
love. Lovely is active in its signification, and means inspi* 
ring love. The disposition and character are amiable ; the 
outward appearance is lovely. Beauty of form, shape, colour, 
&c., are lovely ; the kind, gentle, tender, and affectionate are 
amiable. We speak of an amiable wife or daughter ; and of 
a lovely evening, flower, sunset, &c. Amiable is never ap- 
plied to things, and lovely never to moral qualities. We can 
neither say an amiable flower, nor a lovely temper. 

iFriar. And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparelled in more precious habit 

Much Ado, 4^., iv. 1 

0th, 'T would make her amiable, and subdue my fieaiier 
Entirely to her love Othello, iii. 4. 

More lovely thai Pandora, whom the Gods 
Endowed with al their gifts P. L., iv. 714 

With what all earth or heaven cou.d bestow 

To make her amiable i — Id., viiL 484. 

A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament. 

WoanswosTB, p. 143.] 

Exercise. 

Though of an excellent temper, and most disposition, he could 

De very strict and even severe when the occasion required, and managed 
all the afiairs of the institution with the utmost prudence and dis- 
etuaiBatioB. 
On mrrhnng at Remagen, we took ]port,-YiiQinM \o ^^w«\«t^ ^bsriiXxv^^Oiiil^ 
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tfaroagh the vaBay of the Ahr, aimed fai aboat two hoon al 

^tenahr, about twenty miles from the Rhine. 

The door was opened by a young woman of most ■ appearance* 

who asked us, in the kindest. tone, to walk in and take some refreshment 
after our long journey. 

We bad scarcely been seated five minutes, when the door opened, and in 
walked a little girl, apparently about five years okL 

He is just the proper person to mediate between the parties ; for hit 
' temper, inflexible justice, and the esteem in which they both 

hold him, make it very likely that he will succeed in reconciling them to 
each other. 

'* More fpesh and ■ than the rest 
That in the meadows grew.*' 

•* Sweet Auburn, — village of the plam." 

« Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to shew how ■ 
virtue is." 



Mdlietaus — Malignant. 

MalicUmg is exerting malice ; malignant is possessing ^Aal- 
ice, A malicious feeling is one which does harm to others ; 
a malignant disposition is one which may be easily excited to 
do injury. Malicious implies an active, malignant a passive 
or dormant feeling. Things are seldom qualified as malicious, 
though often as malignant ; as a malignant fever, disease, in- 
fluence, climate, Sic. 

t Wol. We must not stint 

Our nece«Bary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious censorers Hemy Vlll.f L %, 

Wol, His will is most malignant li., i. 2. 

what malicious foe 

£nvying our happiness P. X*., iz. 858. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. 

Id., zii. 538. 

To laughter multiplied in louder peals 

by his malicious wit * The Exaarsum,* Ti 

remote 

From evil speaking ; rancour never sought 
Comes to me not ; malignant truth nor lie. 

* Peramal TaXkJ\ 

Exercise. 

The disposition of the minister was so — against tea^ \ScaX ^ Vftw 
m4biag mOtied to compam my ram. UnhapfpWy ioT ine, «& ^fiKMan^ 
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pnemtod iCwlf. I was tredoeed to the king, thrown into priMO) aad al ^Ip 
bonon and estates conferred on another. 

I was now in a deplorable condition ; my wife lay ill of a — feveri 
my two sons were too young to do any thing for themselves, and I had nsl 
a farthing in the world to procure them the commonest necessaries of life 

The unhealthy state of many dimates is caused by the — Tapoon 
which rise from extensive tracts of land covered with stagnant water. Fs* 
ver, ague, and rheumatism are thus engendered to a fearful extent 

It required all his vigilance and caution to keep dear of the intrigues of 
bis -^— foe, who thwarted all his plans, and in many cases soceessfiiily 
interfered with his designs for the public improvement 

Go not near him ; his influence is most — — , and it will afleet not yoor^ 
oilf only, but also your friends. 

** Greatness, the earnest of fate 

For future woe, was never meant a good." 
** Still horror reigns, a dreary twilight round 
Of struggling night and day mixed." 



Mercantile — Commercial. 

Mercantile is used in an active sense ; it qualifies those who 
buy and sell commodities. Commercial is passive in its ac- 
ceptation ; it has reference to the state of things or persons. 
Mercantile people are such as are actually engaged in busi- 
ness ; commercial people are those who understand the theory 
and practice of commerce. The English are a commercial 
people ; the majority of the inhabitants of London are mer- 
cantile men. 

Exercise, 

<< Of the talents of Bonaparte, I can be supposed to know bat 

little ; but bred in camps, it cannot be supposed tiiat he -^— knowledge 
can be very great" 

** Such is the happiness, the hope of which seduced me from the duties 
and pleasures of a life." 

" We usually find that a certain apathy to amusement, perfectly distinct 
from mere gravity of disposition, is the characteiistic of — nations." 

** Though this was one of the first ■ transactions of my life, yet I 

had no doubt of acquitting myself with reputation." 

« The — world is very frequently put into confusion by the bank* 
nptcjr ofmerehanta,** 
^U wmm the moming of Dtomed*! \MkiMv\MA« aaui T^ma^ X&BMMdflU'tetra^ 
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r 1^ greatly afiected the gentleman and the scholar, retained enongfa of IJa 
\ <— experience, to know that a master's eye makes a ready servant" 
"'' " Let him travel, and fulfil the duties of the military or -^— life ; let 
prosperous or adverse fortune call him to the most distant parts of the globe, 
still let him carry on his knowledge, and the improvement of his sonl." 

<< One circumstance prevented ^— i- intercburse with nations from ceaik 
ing altogether." 



Owmg — Due, 

That is otDtng wliich is to be referred to as an origin or 
source ; that is due which ought to be paid as a debt. Jus- 
tice is due to all men. It was owing to this difficulty that the 
plan did not succeed. In the first of these examples, justice 
is qualified as due — f. e, to be paid as a natural right. In the 
second, the difiiculty is mentioned as the origin or cause of 
the plan not succeeding. 

In such sentences as " The money is owing," " It was duo 
to the ignorance of the scholars," &c., both words are, mi- 
doubtedly, misapplied. 

[Count, there is more owing her than is paid. 

ATPi WeUf 4«., i 3. 

Ege. Turned her obedience, which is due to me, 
To stubborn harshness. Mid. N. I>»'*am, L 1. 

a slave inrolled 

Due by the law to capital punishment 

5. A., 12SS 

Save those who to my sorrows lend 
Tears due unto their own. 

WoBDSWOBTn. ' Lament of Mary Qveen of Scot*,''] 

Exercise. 

** There is from the judge to the advocate some commendation, 

where causes are well handled and fairly pleaded. There is likewise — • 

to the public a civil reprehension of advocates, where there appears con- 
ning, gross neglect, or slight information." 

" This was to an indifference to the pleasures of life, and an aver- 
sion to the pomps of it" 

** There is a respect ■ to mankind which 'should incline even the 

wisest of men to follow innocent customs." 

<< The custom of particular impeachments was not lunited any more than 
that of struggles between nobles and commons ; the ruin of Greece was 
. to the former, as that of Kome was to the lattAX " 

"Mirtb mttd ebeerfiUnem are but the •^— -— lewaxd oi asi vttBA««e&.'^^M^ 
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" If we «itmiato thingi, what in them it to natore, and whal ti 

labour, we shall find in most of them ninety-nine hnndiedtfaa to be ob tke 
account of labour." 

Whatever is to you shall oertamly be paid. 



Peaceable — Peaceful. 

Peaceful qualifies what remains at peace, Oi is in a state of 
peace ; peaceable refers to an inclination to peace. PeaceAil 
is having the quality of peace ; peaceable is having the desire 
of peace. A peaceful valley; a peaceable disposition. A 
cottage is not peaceful which is disturbed by the brawls of its 
inmates; a man is not peaceable who is continually quarrel- 
ling with his acquaintances. Peaceful describes a passive ; 
peaceable, an active quality. 

iDogh. the most peaceable way for you, if you do take a Uuef is to let him sbow 
himself what be is, and steal out of your company. 

Much Ado, 4^., ilL 3. 
K. John. Unless thou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. King Johh ii. %, 

enslave 

Peaceable nations P. R., iiL 76. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitag. 

MiLTOK. II Ptm$,t 166 

' trophies high 

Of more than martial courage in the breast 

Of peaceful civic virtue 

WoRDSWOBTH. ' SowneU to Libert^,^ 

Exercise, 

** I know that my disposition already givee me a very ill fi^rnre beie 

" Still as the walks of ancient night, 

Silent as are the lamps that bum in tombs." 
** The balance of power was provided for, else Peisistratus could nev«r 

Lave governed so ly, without changing any of Solon's laws." 

" Succeeding monarchs beard the subjects' cries, 

Nor saw displeased the cottage rise." 

" But how faint, how cold is the sensation which a mind can re* 

ceive from solitary study !" 

^ The reformation in England was introduced m a — ^ - manner, by 
tbe aapieme power in Parliament" 

** As one disarmed, his an^rer all he lost, 
And thus with —-^^-^ woidii w^tvaindk \v«t 
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The young king thus finding himself in poBM«ion of the thnmo, 

directed his attention to the cultivation of those arts which embellish life 
and refine liuman nature. 

" In this reUred and — — spot he i^nt the remaining days of his 
life" 



Poetic — Poetical. 

Poetic is the active, and poetical the passive term. Poetic 
qualifies what produces poetry, or is an agent in producing 
it : thus we have poetic rage, poetic frenzy, <&c. Poetical 
qualifies that which already exists as an object of our 
thought or contemplation : thus we have poetical language, a 
poetical license, &c. 

iToueh, Truly, I would the gods had made thee poetical. 

A$ You LOtt It, m, I 
Tea, what were mighty Nature's self? 

Her features, could they win us 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us ? 

WoBDswoBTB. * YofTow RtvmUd.*^ 

Exercise. 

-— «— language is distingoished from prose, by fignie, metre, and 
harmony. 

Those who are said to be of a — — «— temperament are generally much 
more nervons and easily excited than others. 

Milton is celebrated not only for his compoations ; he was a 

oeautiful prose writer, and one of the best classical scholars of his age. 

Though young and inexperienced in writing, he has shewn in these works 
considerable harm(my and smoothness of versification, nor are they wanting 
in power in mauy passages. 

A reader discovers, without any effi>rt, a thousand beauties which 

not only are hidden from others, but which no power of explanation can 
succeed in making them comprehend. 

" Truth of every kind belongs to the poet, provided it can bod Into any 
kind of beauty, or is capable of being illustrated and impressed by the 
faculty." 

Pindar is characterized by his — — energy. Horace says that he 
mshes along roaring and foaming like a mighty river, carrying every thing 
with it in its coarse. 
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Reasonable — Rational, 

One who exercises reason is reasonable ; one who possestei 
reason is rational. The former is the active ; the latter, tho 
passive quality. Man is a rational animal — that is, lie is en- 
dowed with the reasoning faculty. Reasonable men are those 
who make use of their reason. The brutes are irrational. 
Though all men are rational, many are very far from being 
reasonable. 

lAmme, It Is a quarrel jtut and reasonable 
To be revenged on bim, tbat killed m j boAband. 

affecting to rabdoe 

Rational liberty P. L., ziL Si 

nor Man, 

The rational creature, left, to feel the weight 
Of his own reason, without sense or thought 
Of higher reason and a purer will 
To benefit and bliss, through mightier power. 

«7%e£»apwn,'iT.J 

Exercise, 

'* Human nature is the same in all ■ creature^." 

** As that which has a fitness to promote the welfare of man, consideied 
as a sensitiye bemg, is styled natural good ; so, that which has a fitness to 

piromote the welfare of man as a , voluntary, and free agent, is 

■tyled moral good, and the contrary to it, moral evil.*' 

*<The Parliameut was dissolved, and gentlemen furnished with such 
forces as were held sufficient to hold in bridle either the malice or rage of 
• people." 

** The evidence which is affi>rded for a future state is sufficient for a 
ground of conduct" 



** It is our happiness to have a •»—— — nature, that is endued with wis* 
dom and reason." 

It is greatly to be lamented that — •^— beings are not more s 

Ctiaucei makes Arclte violent in his love, and unjust in the porsoit of it 
yet when he came to die, he made him think more ■ ■ , ly. 

" When the conclusion is deduced from the unerring dictatea ot our 
faculties, we say the inference is ." 

*' To act in direct opposition to our convictions is — — v** 



Sociable — Social, 

TboBe who are formed for society are social; those who 
MTB jn metivB intercourse wit\i thevc ie>\oN«-c?t«^\xa«% ^x^ x^or 
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hie. Man is a social animal ; but all men are not sociable. 
Social refer» to the natural quality of men to congregate to- 
gether, and live in society. Sociable refers to the particular 
inclination of some to be in continual intercourse with their 
friends and acquaintances. 

When these words qualify things, (not persons,) the same 
distinction of active and passive holds good between them. 
SocicU is that which relates to society. Social morality 
means that species of morality which affects men living in 
society. Sociable is that which promotes intercourse ; hence 
the word has been used substantively to designate a sort 
of chair or carriage, which is convenient for familiar coi^- 
yersation. 

timo. Society is no comfort 

To one not sociable. CymbeHm, ir. %, 

Raphael, the sociable spirit, that deigned 

To travel with Tobias, and secured 

^is marxiage with the seventimes-wedded maid. 

P. L., T. SSI 
Best with thyself accompanied, seek'st not 
Social commtmication Id., rUL 4M, 

Fire grayes, and only five, that rise together 

0nsociably sequestered, and encroaching 

On the smooth play-groimd of the village-schooL 

* The Exemrsiomt* vfa. 

Turn to private life 

And social neighbourhood ; look we to ourselves : 

A light of duty shines on.every day 

For all Id., v.] 

Exercise. 

A great portion of onr happiness in this world arises from the poww tl 

that — intercourse by which we are enabled to commonicate our 

thoughts and feelings to others, and receive theirs in exchange. 

Cven those who are n^oet y l y mclined do not like to be always in 

the midst of their friends, or in actual intercourse with their fellow- 
preatures ; for all sensible men must require some time for study and 
meditation. 

Man appears to have been made a being in order that he might 

help his fellow-man, and assist him to provide against those dangers which 
his jinaided power has not strength to resist 

He acquired in early life such un -— habits, that he never eoold 

overcome his dislike to society, where he always both looked and felt ill at 

ise. 

We met there several very clever and amiable men, and aQ«Bl%tBaiL 
. I ■ and delightful evening with them. 

15 
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SdhOoff — Sabibnous. ^ 

Both these words signify imploring the health. * SmkUtary, 
however, is not so immediate in its effects as sahtlrimt. 
This latter word is used in a passire sense ; it signifies hay- 
ing the property of improving health. The air in the south of 
France is equally salabrions, whether we reside there or not. 
The word salutary has a more active mealing; what it 
qualifies affects ns, as it were, of its own accord. For this 
reason, salubrious is more frequently used in a proper sense, 
whilst salutary is generally used meti^horically. Thus we 
have salubrious air, climate, water, &c. ; and a salutary 
doctrine, influence, practice, <&c. 

[ as a power 

It salutary, or an influence swe^ 

Are each and all enabled to percehre 

That power, that influence, by inqmrtial law 

* Tkt ^Kwmom,* ix.] 

Exercise. 

" If that fountain (,the heart) be once poisQiied, yon can never eiqiect 

that streams will flow from it*' 

" Be that as it may, a — — — reformation was wrought — the musef 
were brought back from the rattle and the go-cart to lift their voices as of 
old ; and the isle of Britain, east and west, north and south, broke out into 
one voluntary song.'* 

His mode of life was now entirely changed ; no longer pent up within 
the narrow streets of a crowded city, or the hot rooms of London gaiety, he 
rose betimes, enjoyed the mountain air the whole day, ate temper- 
ately, and retired to rest at an early hour. 

<* A sense of the Divine presence exerts this — — — . influence of pro- 
moting temperance, and restraining the disorders inoji^t to a pr oapcro c s 
state." ' ■ 

Instruction or admoniti<Hi is when it serves the poipote d 

strengthening good principles, and awakening a sense of goUt or im- 
propnety. 

*' I boast no song in magic wonders rife. 
But yet, O Nature ! is there nou^t to prize 
Familiar m thy bosom-scenes of life? 

And dwells m daylight truth's skies, 

No form with which the soul may sympathise I** 
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w" Sufficient — Enough, 

Enough has a passive meaning ; it respects self-enjoyment : 
gi^fieient is an active quality, and respects the necessaries of 
life. A man has enough who has no longer a desire ; a man 
has sufficient who has no longer a want. Some men never 
have enough, though they have much more than sufficient. 
The measuif pf enough is the satisfying of our desires ; the 
measure of sufficient depends on what is to be done with it. 
We may have eilough for ourselves, but not sufficient to pro- 
vide for the wants of others. A man may have lived long 
enough, as far as he himself is concerned, without having had 
sufficient time to do all the good he could have wished. 

iCma. a wall sufScient to defend 

Otir inland from the pilfering borderers. 

Henry V., i. 3. 

K. Hen. If we are marked to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss Id., iv. 3. 

Sufficient introduction to inform 

Thee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts P. jR., iii. 347. 

each day's lot 

Enough to bear P. L., xL 766. 

Deeming the evil of the day 
Sufficient for the wise. 

Wo&DswoBTH. * Our Lady of the Smam.' 

Tea, reriest reptiles have sufficed to prove 
To fettered wretchedness, that no Bastile 
Is deep enough to exclude the light of love 
Though man for brother man has ceased to feel. 

* Miseel. Sortnets.*} 

Exercise. 

During the whole of the long winter, this pow family were in the greatett 

want ; they had often scarcely food to preserve life, and suf^ed 

extremely froiftt|li0 intense cold of the season. 

Many who Bave for themselves never think of whether -others 

are — - — ly provided for. 

The dealer told me that twenty-nine yards of that silk were quite ■ ■ 
to make two dresses. 

I have seen to convince me that the afikirs of the house are very 

badly managed 

As soon as you have heard ■■ ' munc, we will adjounl to the othei 
apartment 

Without '■ money, I shall not have the means of proceeding on my 

joamey, and shall be obliged to remain at BruneAs, \m\jl\ ^tto^^QM % 
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I can easily procure ■ for my own wants ; but to provide 

for the maintenance of a large family is not so easy a matlv. 



Sure — Certain. 

The word sure is used actively; the word certain, pas 
sively. The former is more frequently joined with a verb , 
the latter, with a participle. What is to beMone maybe 
sure ; but what is already done is certain. The idiom of our 
language will not allow us to say " He is certain to do some- 
thing ;" but we may say, " He is sure to do it." We are 
sure of what we are convinced will happen ; we are certain 
of what we are satisfied is true. We are not sure, but cer- 
tain, of our existence ; we cannot be certaiU) but may be sure, 
of what is to happen. Certain has to do with our reason ; 
sure has to do with our feelings. 

[Edg. Not sure, though hoping, of this good success, 

LeoTt ▼. 3. 
at. Therefore, *Us certain, he was not ambitious. 

Jul. Ctiuar, ill. 2, 

what shall befall 

Him or his children ; 'evil he may be sure 
Which neither his foreknowing can prevent. 

P. L.f 3d. 772. 

that honour 

Certain to hare won by mortal duel firom thee 

S. A., 1102.] 

Exercise. 

*■ 11 yon find nothing new in the matter, I am ^ much lees will 

yon in the style." 

** Those things are among men, which cannot be denied without 

^bstinttcy and folly." 

f • l y, it will be owned, that a wise man, who takes upon him to be 

vigilant for the public weal, should touch proper things at proper times, ani) 
not prescribe for a surfeit, when the 4istemper is a consumption." 

" er to prosper than prosperity 

Could have assured us." 

" It is very that a man of sound reason cannot forbear closing 

with religion upon an impartial examination of it." 

*< Be silent always when you doubt your sense, 

And speak, though , with seeming diffidence." 

** What precise eoUection of simple V6ieaa msAen^ oi fTu^^ty standi £n 
m anotbefe i**» »'■ not — — ly knovm." * 
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'* The youngest in the morning are not 



TlMt till the night their life they can eeciire." 
** When these everlasting doors are thrown open, we may be — — —— that 
the pleasures and beauties of this place will infinitely transcend our present 
hopes and expectations.*' 



ThankJul^GrateJul 

Gratitude is lather the feeling, and thankfulness the expres 
sion of the feeling. We may look gratefiil, but we speak out 
thanks. Thankfulness is uttered ; gratitude is sometimes too 
deep for utterance. Gratitude is on the alert to make a return 
for kindness ; thankfulness publishes a kindness. Gratitude 
is silent, though lasting ; thankfulness is temporary, and is the 
expression of our gratitude. 

[Buck. Sir 

I am thankful to you Hemy VIII., i. 1. 

King. I cannot give thee less, to be called grateful 

AW9 WeU, iL 1. 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged P. L., if. 65. 

were humbly thankful for the good 

Which the warm sun solicited, and earth 

Bestowed * The Exeun%em, fr. 

He, whose soul 

Ponders this true equality, may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude and hope 

Id., ix.] 

Exercise. 

** The young girl made me a more humble courtesy than a low one ; 
twas one of those quiet, — sinkings, where the spirit bows itself 
down ; the body does no more than tell it*' 

" After we had saluted each other with proper ceremony, we all bent in 
— — to that Being who gave us another day." 

« He scarcely would give me thanks for what I had done, for fear that 
might have an introduction of reward.* 



*i 



•* The release of pain is the excess of transport With what ■ we 

feel the first return of health — ^the first budding forth of the new spring 
that has dawned within us !" 
** In favor, to use men with much difference is good ; for it makes the 

person preferred more , and the rest more officious." 

" A mind 

By owing, owes not, but still pays, at onoa 
Indebted and discharged." 

15* 
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** He retired, overpowered with bis owb , md hie buauliiuly 

KMpectf al compaauoiL'* 



VaeofU — Empty, 

That which has nothing m it is empty. That which re- 
quires something in it is vacant. Empty is a natural, Tacant, 
a circumstantial quality. A space is purposely left vacant 
which is intended to be filled up ; a space is empty which is 
merely not filled up. If we rise from our chair, the seat is 
empty ; if We dd not intend to return to it, the seat is vacant. 
A seat in Parliament becomes vacant by the death of a mem- 
ber. A vacant hour wants filling up ; an empty title has 
nothing solid in it. 

iComU Stufis out his vacant garments with his form 
, King JokMj iii 4. 

Ant. When my good stars, that were mj former guides 

Have empty left their orbs AMt. tmd Ckep,, r. 11 

silent as the moon 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave S. A., 80. 

Or in the emptier waste, resembling air 

Weighs his spread wings P. L., ii. 1M6. 

and clear and bright 

And vacant doth the region which they thronged 

Appear : Wobdswobth. * To the CUmds.* 

Lo ! in such neighbourtiood, from mom to eve 

The habitation's empty ! < Tke Baeeyrtion,* viii] 

Exercise. 

** Why should the air eo impetuously rush into the cavity of the leceiver, 

it there were before no room to receive it?" 

" I did never know so fidl a voice issue from so a heart ; but tlie 

laying is true, the vessel makes the greatest eound." 

** Others, when they admitted that the throne was , thought the 

succession should immediately go to the next heir." 

" When you speak, he listens with a eye ; when you walk, he 

watches you with a curled lip ; if he dines with you, he sends away you? 
best hock with a wry face." 

** Cold is the hearth within their bowers. 
And should we thither roam ; 

Its echoes and its tread 

Would sound like voices from the dead " 

The wateh-dojfs Yoice thalXML-^odthA whispering windf 

And tho loud laogh thai spoVft V)a^ TBB»a:!* 



« 
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yp^If you have two TeBBek to fill, and yoa one to fill tbejothoTi 

yoa gain nothing by that ; there still remams one ▼easel *** 

" The pit was — ^-— ; there was no water in it" 

** The memory relieves the mind in her nuMuenti, and pcevento 

any chasms of thought, by ideas of what is past" 



Warlike — Marital. 

Martial qualifies the external appearance, and is used passive- 
ly ; warlike qualifies the spirit, and is active in its meaning. A 
martial appearance has reference to the " pomp and circum- 
stance" of war ; a warlike appearance, to the expression and 
kttitude of warriors. A man who breathes a spirit oi hostility 
has a warlike appearance ; a man in armour, or in military 
uniform, has a martial appearance. 

[Cym. which to shake off, 

Becomes a warlike people Cpnbdimf ill. 1. 

Rot. We'll have a swashing and a martial outside. 

At Y<m LOtt Jt, 1. 1 

At his approach 

The great archangel from his warUke toil 

Surceased P. L,, vL S57 

Sonorous metals blowing martial sounds. Id,, i. 540. 

urgent to equip 

Thy warUke person with the staff and scrip 

WoBDSwoxTH. * Eedtt, Scmutt, 

fixing hope and aim 



On the humanities of peaceful fame, 
Enter betimes with more than martial fire 
The generous course, aspire and still aspire. 

Exercise. 

*' But different far the change has been 
Since Marmion, from the crown 

Of Blackford, saw that scene 

Upon the bent so brown.'* 

« Gifts worthy of soldiers ; the steed, the bloody and ever- 

victoiious lance, were the rewards which the champions claimed fimm th« 
liberality of their chief." 

" But when our country's cause provokes to arms, 

How music every bosom warms." 

<* Last from the Volscians fair Camilla came. 

And led her troops, a warrior dame." 

** Let bis neck anawer for it, if there is any — ^— \am m V2da ^iraftj^ 



i>ft 
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t 

"When ft ■ ■■ itftta gm n soft ftnd eflbminate, they may be mm #!:• 



« 



They proceeded in a kmd of juftioe with enemiea, c^kamg them 

their law before they drew their sword." 
** She, xmng so strange and yet so weU-siiooee£n|r a tamper, made htr 

people by peace ." 

(« The genius of Napoleon at length wearied eren the — ^— * ar 

dour of his soldieis." 

" Old Siward, with ten thousand ■ men. 

All ready at a point, was setting forth." 

"See 

His thousands, in what equipage 

They issue forth !" 



Unavoidable — InewtabU, 

These two words, though approximating very closely in 
signification, do not convey exactly the same meaning. The 
distinction between them depends on the active or passive 
sense of the words which they qualify. Inevitable respects 
some fixed law of nature over which no human power can 
prevail ; whereas unavoidable qualifies some measure or step 
which we cannot help taking. That is unavoidable which 
circumstances will not allow us to escape from doin^ ; that is 
inevitable which our condition, as human beings, will not al- 
low us to escape from suffering. Death, fate, and ruin, are 
represented as inevitable ; a bankruptcy or a marriage may be 
unavoidable. 

iCwr. *Ti8 fond to wail ineritable strokes 
As tis to laugh at them. CoriolamUf fr. S. 

since fiite ineyitable 

Subdues us, and omnipotent decree P. £., ii. 197. 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strifiB ! 

WoanswoBTH. * Oie on Intimatiamt^ ^e^ 

Exercise, 

His affiiirs were so deeply involved, that an exposure was become ■ 

The consequences of extravagance are ruin and misery. 

In oooeegoence of the non-arrival of the packet, we were delayed 

&i the emtom-'hmme. 
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Had not the storm -abated, we should have ^eon ■ shipwreeked. 

Oppression on one sidei and ambition on Ae other, are the ooca- 

nons of war. 

The evils to which every man is daily exposed are — : , 

This step was , as without it, our ruin was . 

" If our sense of hearing were exalted, we should have no quiet or deep 
in the most silent night, and we must l y be struck deaf, or dead, with 

a clap of thunder.** 

** The day thou eat'st thereof, my sole command 
Transgrest, — — ly thou shalt die." 

Sbgle acts of transgression will, through weakness and suiprise, be 
to the best guarded. 



SECTION III. 

SYNONYMES OF INTENSITY. 



In examining the explanations in this section, it will t>^ 
found that they are all based upon one leading principle, viz. 
intensity — that is, the diflference between the one and the other 
word will be, that the second expresses a more intensive de- 
gree of the first. Here again, the student must be cautioned 
against confounding this principle with grammatical compari- 
son. In grammar, the comparative is a more intensive form 
of the same word, (the adjective,) and is confined to one class 
of words ; but here, the second word is wholly unlike the first 
in form, though it expresses a more intensive degree in signi- 
fication. We may refer to this principle the difierence be 
tween the two verbs to hear and to listen. To hear is a simple 
act, to listen is an intensive act. We cannot help hearing, but 
we listen with intention. The same may be said of to see and 
to look. It costs us no effort of the sense, to see — it is but 
" opening the eye, and the scene enters ;" but in looking, there 
is an effort, a desire, an act, in fine, of the mind as well as of 
the eye, which is not found in the former word. This princi- 
ple operates to a great extent in language, and a very great 
number of differences are to be explained by its application. 
Whenever we find a difference of this sort between two terms, 
they may be range ] under the head of " Synonymes of In* 
tensity^ 
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m^. 



. « 



-Auian, 

An act is the simple exertion of physical gr mental power. 
An action is a continued exertion of the faculties. An action 
takes up more time than an act. Many acts make up an ac- 
tion. We set about doing a kind action, riz. to reconcile two 
friends. Many acts are requisite to effect this purpose : e.g., 
the act of speaking to both parties ; the act of walking, per- 
haps, from one to the other. Sic. There is this difference 
between an act of folly and a foolish action : an act of folly is 
one in which folly is represented as the impulse ; a foolish 
action is one which is qualified or specified as such wheo 
done. The degree of our merit depends upon our actions, not 
upon our acts. Acts are single ; actions habitual. 

iLod. This heavy act with heary heart relate Othello, r.% 

L. Macd. When our actioiu do not. 

Our fears do make us traitors. JUaebeth, ir. S. 

This day will be remarkable in my life 

By some great act 8, A,, 1388. 

High actions and high passiont best describing P. £., iv. 966. 

Resting upon his arms each warrior stood, 
Checked in the very act and deed of blood. 

WOBDSWOBTH. * ScHMtii to LSbtrtf,* 

our state 

Enjoins, while firm resolves await 

On wishes just and wise, 
That strenuous action follow both, 
And life be one perpetual growth 

Of heaven-ward enterprise. * 7^ Witkimg-QmU. D— trpy w i.*] 

Esterctse. 

He had raised his hand, and was in the -*— — of striking the pnnoe^ 
when a foot-soldier, perceiving his purpose, rushed in between the combat- 
ants, and received the blow upon his arm. 

For this brave he was handsomely rewarded by his commander, 

and immediately promoted to the rank of a sergeant 

Many persons judge wrongly of their neighboura, from not sufficiently 
considering the motives of their b 

He was in the of shaking hands with a neighbom*, when he was 

suddenly seized with a fit, and fell back senseless into an arm-chau:. 

Our are generally caused by instinct or impulse ; are more 

frequently the result of thought or deliberation. 

" Many of those which are apt to procure fame are not in their 

aatan amdudve to ultimate happineaa?* 
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** I desire that tbjjjime rule may be «>td||i|^o the whole fratomity of 
the heathen gods; fthjfng my deeign to cHjffMk every poem to theflaniMj 
m whieh Jupiter flurffciiii or exercises any — -»— of authority which does 
not bd<mg to hink** 



Anguish — Agony. 

A struggling against pain is the idea common to both these 
words. Agony denotes the bodily feeling, whilst anguish re- 
gards the state of mind. The throbbing of a wound produces 
agony ; a mother feels anguish at the idea of being separated 
from her child. The word agony is used in a secondary sense 
to express the climax of any state of feeling, as found in the 
expressions, " an agony of doubt, an agony of suspense," &c. 
^. e, the highest possible state of painful doubt or suspense. 
The agonies of death ; the anguish of despair. 

[PAy. many simples operstiTei whose power 

Will close the eye of angnish. ^Mg hsar^ it. i. 

1 GtKt, he was stirred 

With such an agony, he sweat extremely Heiify YllL^ ii S 

The angnish of my soul, that suffers not 

Mine eye to harbour sleep, or thoughts to rest 8, ^., 458. 

ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 

Of heart-sick agony P. L^ zL 48S. 



through weight 



Of anguish unrelieyed, and lack of power 

An agonizing sorrow to transmute ' 7^ Eatemrman^ i¥.] 



Exercise, 

*< The smi had now gone down — another day had passed without bringing 
■s reUef-H9everal of the party had begun to suffer dreadfully from intense 
thiiBt, and two were in the of death.** 

The — of the father when he heard of the fate of his wretched child 
is to be imagined rather than described ; he fainted immediately on receiving 
the news, and it was a long time before he recovered his senses. 

They had persecutors, whose mvention was as great as their dmelty; 
Wit and malice conspire to find out such deaths, and those of such incredi- 
Ue , that only the manner of dying was the panishment, death itself 

the deliverance. 

The thoughts not only of what he hunself was about to suflbr, but also of 
the foriom condition of his wife and &inily m the event of lus death, filled 
his mind with ' and despair. 

He suffered such — — fi:om the wound m his leg, that he ooidd pir 
ceed no further on liis journey. 
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** There ii a word in the vpgfilKilary more bitter, man dnrnfid ib its im< 
port, than all the rest Resder* if poverty, if dkgraee, if bodily put beytii 
mihappy fate, kneel and bleei Heaven for its benefiotet inflnenoe, so thai 
TOO are not tortnred with the — ^— of renKme." 



Artisan — Artist. 

The word artisan signifies one who exercises a mechanical 
art : the word artist is properly applied only to those who 
practise the fine arts. Carpenters, masons, and shoemakers, 
are artisans ; poets, musicians, and sculptors, are artists. The 
artisan works by rule, and uses his hands ; the artist's occu- 
pation requires the exercise of a refined intellect and lively 
imagination. We shall thus easily distinguish the sign-paint- 
er from the historical painter. In an intellectual scale, the 
artisan ranks above the labourer, but below the artist. Inge- 
nuity and contrivance are the qualities of a good artisan ; cre- 
ative power and refined taste are requisite for a great artist. 

iAgam, The wise and fool, the artist and unread 

TroO, mtd Cnts,, l. S. 
— — like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, fipom the top of Fesold. P L,,L 988. 

shoals of artisans 

From ill-requited labour turned adrift * J%§ Ewemrmoiu* i 

Mlgkt some aspiring artist dare 

To seize whatever, through misty air 

▲ ghost by glimpses may present 

Of imitable lineament. Id,, p. 333.] 

Exercise. 

** This poor woman's husband, who was an ingeniooB , had oome 

vp to London in hopes of finding employment ; but having failed in his at- 
tempt, had set off to return to Scotluid, and Was on his way back when ' 1 
fell in with hira.'* 

Dannecker, the sculptor, one of the most celebrated modem .-~— — of 
Germany, was bom at Stnttgard, October the 15th, 1758. Two of his 
works, viz. *' Mourning Friendship," and the " Ariadne reclining on a Leop- 
ard," are distinguished for beauty and expression. 

The oloee and Hensely-populated parts of London are inhabited chiefly by 

labourers, journeymen, and , whose health is undoubtedly as mnoh 

impaired by the situations in which they are obliged to reside, as by the cu» 
ea/aetancee which force them to wotVl so V\«LTd lot \}(v«vt ^jb^-^ VatMd. 
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Haydn, Mozart, and Beethovmi, were tl^^gieatest mnnea] — »^ liia 
woAd. ever produced. 

" If ever this country saw an age of s, it is the present ; her 

painterB, scolptora, and engravers, are now the only schoois pnqperiy so 
caUed." 

<< The merchant, tradesman, and , will have their profit upon all 

the multiplied wants, comforts, and indulgences of civilized life.*' 



Compunction — Remorse, 

These words express degrees of repentance. Remorse is 
an intensive compunction. Compunction signifies a pricking 
of the conscience. Remorse denotes a gnashing or biting. 
The former is expressive of the sorrow caused by minor of- 
fences ; the latter conveys an idea of the excessive pain the 
soul feels at the sense of its crimes, and is analogous to the 
feeling of bodily pain expressed by grinding or gnashing the 
teeth. Compunction is felt for sin ; remorse for enormous 
crimes. A miser may feel compunction for his injustice ; a 
murderer is agitated by remorse. 

iLady M. SU^ up the access and passage to remorse ; 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose Maehdh, i. 5 

So fareweU, hope ; and with hope, farewell, fear ; 
Farewell, remorse : P. L., iv. 100. 

To feed remorse, to welcome every stmg 
Of penitential anguish, yea, with tears. 

WoBDSWOBTH. * Th* Btrdenn^] 

Exercise, 

All hie peace of mmd was now destroyed by the — — — he felt fw the 
crimes of his eariy life ; the images of his victims haimted him in hii 
dreams, and in his waking hours he looked upon every stranger as an as- 

*' Stop up th* access and passage to — — ^ 
Tliat no — ^ visitings of conscience 
Shake my fell purpose." 
This outcast of society pursued his wicked machmations without cessa- 
tion ; he felt no for the injustice he was practising on the desolate 

widow and helpless orphan ; all fell alike into his meshes, and as long as hii 
oofieiB were filled, it signified nothing to him that it was at the expense of 
the Bghs and tears of thousands. 

He bifu at length to feel some for the hMAuMM 'W<fiEL i^fefifdoi^ 

16 
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had treated hii brother, and wrote him an aftetionate letter. In whieh h» 
begged hki forgiveneai, and entreated that they ihould ranew their ftnnii 
harmony. 

** All men, even the most depraved, are ralqect, more or lea, to ■ i 
of oonacience." 

«The heart 
Pierced with a iharp — — ^ for goilt, dieclaima 
The costly poverty of hecatombs, 
And ofieri the best sacrifice, itself.** 



Diligence — Industry, 

Diligence signifies the attention we pay to any particmaT 
object, because we prefer it to others. Industry is the 
quality of laying up for ourselves a store, either of knowledge 
or worldly goods. Diligence produces industry : it is applied 
to one object ; industry, to many. To collect accurate infor- 
mation, evidence, &c., from various sources, we must be in- 
dustrious. To become well-informed upon one subject, we 
must be diligent. The quality of diligence is not applied to 
animals. The bee and ant, however, are said to be in- 
duf Vrious, because their instinct prompts them to lay up a 
store. 

iLord. There wants no diligence in seeking him, 

C/ymMJllW, It* I* 

Bel. The sweat of industry would dry, and die, 

But for the end it works to. Id.^ iiL 8. 

redoubled love and care 

With musing diligence S. A^ QM. 

where thou heard'st the billows beat 

On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 

Perpetual industry. Sublime Recluse ' 

The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 

Imposed on human kind, must first forget 

Thy diligence, thy unrehudng use 

Of a long life Wobaswobth. *EedM SamnBUM 

Exercise. 

He was so ^ that before he was twelve yean old, he was modi 

better informed on all subjects than most boys of his age. 

My cousin studied with such , that he soon made himself master 

of the language. 

Me immedmtety applied himaeVE wilAi fpoaX \a «<««r| ^^v^^tssBoi 
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of knowledge ?^ch was connected, howew remotely, with the dntiee ol 
hki office. 

Without , it is impossible to make a satisfactory progress in any 

branch of leammg. 

is a striking characteristic of all claases of the population m 

China. 

Distress and difficulty are known to operate in private life as the spurs 
of 

If you inquire not attentively and l y, you will never be able to 

discern a number of mechanical motions. 

" It has been observed by writers on morality, that, in order to quicken 

human , Providence has so contrived that our daily food is not to be 

procured without much pains and labour/* 



Discernment — Penetration . 

By discernment we obtain a knowledge of the real worth of 
persons or things. By penetration we discover the existence 
of what is concealed. Discernment is the quality of a clear, 
sensible understanding; penetration, of an acute intellect. 
We exercise discernment in forming a just estimate of 
character ; we exercise penetration in discovering the plots of 
the designing. 

Exercise. 

He struggled long and hard against the difficulties of fortune, and had it 

not been for the of a casual acquaintance, who saw his merit, and 

introduced him to public patronage, he would probably have languished, and 
died in obscurity. 

There were now as many as four deeply-laid plots against his life, and 

without his amazing — ; , which discovered and frustrated all these 

designs, he must have soon fallen a victim to one or the other of them. 

It is the pn^rty of a mind to discover hidden truths, and expose 

perversions. A judgment is perhaps more practically usefiU than 

. , as it is more frequently required in the common afiairs of life. 

" He is as slow to decide as he is quick to apprehend, calmly and 
deliberately weighing every opposite reason that is offered, and tracing it 
with a most judicious ^." 

Of these two qualities, argues a higher power of intellect than 

The latter is indispensable to every station in life, but the former 



is more necessary for those who are placed in high offices, and to whom tlM 
destinies of men are intrusted. 

** Cool age advances venerably wise, 
Tunm on alJ hands its deep^ — — >— v^fnT 
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Intention — Purpose. 

An wtentton is a leaning towards an action. A purpose u 
that which is laid down or proposed to be done Intentions 
are more remote ; purposes, more immediate. What we 
purpose to do, we set about at once ; what we intend to do. 
circumstances may oblige us to delay. Purposes ^re generally 
executed, intentions may be postponed. An intention is 
weaker than jl purpose. 

iBatt. This gway of motion, this commodity 
Makes it take head from all indiffiBrency, 
From all direction, purpose, course, intent. Ki$^ Jckm, n. S 

whence Gaza mourns 

And all that band them to resist 

His uncontroulable intent. 5. A,, 1754 

were not his purpose 

To use him farther yet in some great servioe. UL, 1488. 

to consummate this just intent, 

Did place upon his brother's head the crown 

Relinquished by his own. Wordsworth. * Artegd and EUtbin.* 

there tried his spirit's strength 

And grasp of purpose, long ere sailed his ship 

To lay a new world open * Tour m Jtofy.'} 

Exercise. 
He determined to set oat immediately for Paris ; and with this , 



proceeded without delay to the office to procore his pasi^rt, and made ail 
the necessary preparations for his journey. 

As soon as you have settled upon what coozBe you will pursue, you wUl 
let me know your , as my movements will depend in a great meas- 
ure upon your determination. 

If you pay no attention to the subject yon are reading, you will read, w 
many do, to no -. 

My at present is to spend next winter at Naples, and to retoio to 

England in the following q>ring. 

After spending this evening with some friends, I starting to- 
morrow for Lausanne, where I hope to arrive on the 13th. 

His character was not remarkable for firmness, and though every one 

gave him credit for the best , no class of people ever received much 

benefit from his measures. 

The of my inquiry is to discover the real character ot this man, 

that I may ascertain whether he is a fit candidate for the office. 

" I wish others the same , and greater success." 

" The common material with which \Joa ancients made their ebifB 
tbe omuB or wild-ash , the fir waaXikawiM \un4 tot >3ma T 
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Moment — Instant, 

An instant is the smallest conceiyable point of time. A 
moment may be said to be one degree longer than an instant. 
An instant is, etymologically, the point of time which stands 
over an act, or which exists simultaneously with it. A mo 
ment is a moving (howeyer small) of time. We can conceir 
of a beginning and an end to a moment. The parts of an 
instant are inconceivable. Strictly speaking, both terms are 
hyperbolical, though they are both commonly used to denote 
a very small space of time; Properly, however, the instant 
is the point, and moment the duration of time. 

[Macb. Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and forioos, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment ? Ma^tth, ii 3 

Pmd, Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest. Kutg /okn, iiL 4. 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air 

With orient colours waving P. L,, i. 544. 

sleep, which instantly fell on me Id,, viii. 458. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I haye been : 

WoBDSWO&TH. ' BSlegiac Staiuat.*} 

Exercise. 

The touch-paper bein^ applied to the train, the spark communicated in 
an to the powder, and a few seconds after, the whole rock fell crash- 
ing to the ground. 

The the horseman saw the mischief he had done, he was off his 

hone, and assisting the poor woman to rise, he led her into a cottage by the 
road-side, where he saw that she was properly attended to before he proceed- 
ed on his journey. 

TheArab, foaming with rage, grappled with his opponent, and in an 
■ plunging his dagger inta his heart, struck him to the ground. 

I watched the vessel from the summit of the cliff depart from that shore 
to which die was never again to return. Her shadow now grew more and 

more dun upon the waters ; for a few I lost sig^ht of her altogetheiv.- 

Ihen I saw her again, as I thought, more distinctly than before, tiU at length 
she disappeared entirely from my view. 

If you will wait here a , I will come to you. 

" Some circumstances of misery are so powerfrilly ridiculous, that neither 
kindnnw nor duty can withstand tiiem ; they force the tn.«iid«\h!^ ^\«Gtf^aiaDi^ 

tribe cMld, to give way to emotions o£ iBwrnmiN^'* 

16» 
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« I can easily overlook any present ■ sorrow, when I reflect that it 

k in my power to be happy a thousand yean hence." 



Need — Necessity. 

Need is exigent and pressing , necessity is stem and unyield- 
ing. Necessity demands ; need requires. Those who are in 
necessity are in the lowest degree of poverty, and have no 
means of supplying their commonest wants ; those who are in 
need are in a temporary difficulty, from which a moderate help 
will relieve them. Necessity forces us to act for ourselves ; 
in our need, we require the assistance of our friends. We 
may manage to do without what is needful, but what is neces- 
sary cannot be dispensed with. 

[Lear. O, reason not the need ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest things superfluous ; 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beasts' ; Kmg Le&r, iL 4. 

necessity 

Commands me name myself. Ctidtauu, tv. S. 

Nature hath need of what she asks ; yet Grod 

Can satisfy that need some other way. P. B., ii 353. 

So spake the fiend, a£d with necessity. 

The tyrant's plea, excused his devilish deeds P. L., iv. 393. 

Long patience hath such mild composure given. 

That patience now doth seem a thing of which 

He hath no need. Wobdswobth. * Poemg m Oii Ag9,* 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain. 

* Chancier of the Sapff Worrier J \ 

Exercise. 

If the old saying — *' A friend in is a friend indeed*' — be true, how 

much more valuable must be a friend m ! 

* 

I find that I shall be able to manage the basiness perfectly well by my- 
self, and shall stand in no of assistance from any one. 

The maxim " — *— has no law" is one of the most ancient in ezisteoee^ 
and is quoted or alluded to by almost all the writers of antiqnity. 

We should be always ready to assist our fellow-creatures in time of their 



It is our duty, as far as lies in our power, to relieve the ■■■ of those 
who are in distress. 

We found the poor people m a state of the most horrible destitutioa ; thsf 
bad been obliged to part with every piece of ftunitiire they prwesmd ts pi^ 
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foody and to complete their miseiy, in the midst of their , mt- 

era! of them were attacked with a malignant fever ! 

« One of the many advantages of friendship is, that we can say to ooi 
friei|d the things that stand in ' of pardon." 

'* The cause of all the distractions in his court or army proceeded from the 
extreme poverty and his majesty was in." 



Obstruction — Obstacle, 

Both these words are expressiye of what interferes with 
our progress. The difference between them is, that an obstruc" 
tion hinders our proceeding as fast as we wish ; whereas an 
obstacle effectually prevents our advancing. An obstacle is 
something standing before us ; an obstruction is something 
thrown in our way. We stumble at an obstruction ; we are 
stopped by an obstacle. Hence, an obstacle is a more serious 
matter than an obstruction. A heavy, wet road, is an obstruc- 
tion to the wheels of a carriage. A gate placed across a road 
is an obstacle to the progress of a carriage. Metaphorically, 
the same distinction exists. Obstructions are removed ; obsta- 
cles are surmounted. 

lArch. the obstructions, which begin to stop 

Our very veins of life S Hen, IV,t iv. 1. 

Olo. if all obstacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown. Biehard IIL^ iiL 7. 

no cloud, or, to obstruct his sight. 

Star interposed - — P. li., v. 957. 

For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade M., iii. 615.] 

Exercise, 

The river being now clear of all , the two sailing vessels started at 

eleven o'clock, and were expected to return from the Nore the same night. 

The Duke of Gloucester, who allowed nothing to stand in the way of his 
designs, procured the death of the young princes, his nephews, as well as of 
all ihose whose influence or example presented any — ^ to his amlntion. 

Self-conceit is one of the greatest to our improvement 

The opposition, during this session, was more violent than ever, and every 
ocmceivable was thrown in the way of the government. 

The pertinacity with which the Saxons clung to their own customs and 
language seemed to increase with the cruel policy of their haughty conr 
qnerar, and was for a long time an effectual to his desires. 

M One ^— ^ must have stood not a little in the way of that prafeimeiit 
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After wliich Youn^ seemB to have poflted. Though he took onleiB« he net ei 
entirely shook off politica'* 

" In his winter quarters, the king expected to meet with all the.' 
and difficulties his enraged enemies could lay in^his way." 1^ 



Pertinacity — Obstinacy, 

Si$rttnactty is but an intensiye degree .of tenacity, which 
expresses ^he quality of holding-to. Obstinacy is holding to a 
purpose when violently opposed. People cling to what they 
consider their natural rights with pertinacity ; but if an attempt 
De made to deprive them of those rights, they defend them 
with obstinacy. The word obstinacy contains the idea of op- 
position. We speak of an obstinate dispute, defence, 6lc. We 
are pertinacious in maintaining opinions ; we are obstinate in 
maintaining prejudices. 

[Cam. The queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice Henry VIIL, iL 4. 

Anger and obstinacy, and hate and guile. P. L., x. 114.] 

Exercise, 

« One of the dissenters appeared to Dr. Sanderson to be so bold, so troa- 
bleeome, and illogfical in the dispute, as forced him to say, that he had never 
met a man of more confidence, and less abilities." 

He was extremely tenacious of his own opinions, and defended them on 

all occasions with the most determined , though his arguments never 

carried conviction to the minds of any who heard them. 

is never convinced of its own integrity ; it resists reason, and op- 
poses common'sense ; has to do with our feelings, prejudices, national 

character, 6lc. : in the latter, there is an amiable weakness ; in the fotsasr, 
a self-sufficient pride. 

This controversy was distinguished by the violence with which it was 

conducted on both sides ; for nothing could exceed the which the 

two parties exhibited in maintaining their opinions, unless it was the malig- 
nity with which they denounced those of theur opponents. 

'* Most writers use their words loosely and uncertainly, and do not make 
plain and clear deductions of words from one another, which it were not dif- 
ficult to do, did they not find it convenient to shelter their ignorance or 
under the obscurity of then: terms." 

" In this reply was included a very gross mistake, and if maintained 
, a capital error." 
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Persuasion — Conviction, 

In order to persuade, we address the feelings and the im- 
agHMJim. In order to convince, we address the reasoning 
facul^r.^ The tinsel and glitter of rhetoric persuade ; the argu- 
ments of the reasoner conyince. After persuasion, a doubt 
may remain in the mind ; but we have a positive certainty of <# 
what we are convinced of. A conviction implies firm belief. 
We may have misgivings concerning the truth of what wtiaie 
persuaded to believe. Persuasion is liable to cha^ige. Con- 
viction is firm and lasting. 

iFal. — . may'st thou hare the spirit of penuasiQii, and he the ears of 
jNTofitiiig 1 Henry IF , i « 

By wiimiiig words to conquer willing hearts 

And make persuasion do the work of fear P. A., L SSS. S( 

subtle shifts conviction to evade. W., iy. 808.] 

• Exercise, 

" When men have settled in themselves a that there is nothing 

honorable which is not accompanied with innocence; nothing mean but 
what has guilt in it; riches, pleasures, and honors will easUy lose their 
charms, if they stand between us and our integrity." 

" Let the mind be possessed with the of immortal happiness an- • 

nexed to the act, and there will be no want of candidates to struggle for the 
glorious prerogative." 

" I should be glad if I could him to write such another critique oa 

any thing of mine ; for when he condemns any of n^y poems, he makes the 
world have a better opinion of them." 

^ That which I have been all this while endeavouring to men of, 

and to » them to, is no other than what Grod himself doth particularly 
reconmiend to us as proper for human consideration." 

** Philoclea's beauty not only , but so ■ as all hearts must 

yield ; Pamela's beauty us6d violence, and such as no heart could resist" 

" History is all the light we have in many cases, and we receive from it i^ 
great part of the ui^ful truths we have» with a evidence." 

*' £Uyw incongruous would it be for a mathematician to ' ■■■ . ■ with elo- 
quence, to use all imaginable insinuations and entreaties that he might pre* 
V4il with his hearers to believe that three and three make six /" 



P leasure — Happiness. 

Pleasure is a temporary gratification. Happiness is a con- 
tini|e4 state of enjoyment. We are lappy in the exercise of 
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our faculties , we are pleased with whatever is agreeable to ^ 

our perceptions. Pleasure is derived through the senses. We 

- ,-^fM pleasure from irhat we eat or drink, see or heaXf^H^p- 

*fme88 is an inward feeling, and is, derived from conMHkiess. 

' The beauty of a landscape, the sound of music, the M|prance 

#^ of flowers, give us pleasure ; the consciousness of our power 

^to enjoy thes4 pleasures makes us happy. 

^ [JBHt. the purest pleasure "**. 

W By revolution lowering, does become 

The opposite of itself Ant. mid Cleop,, i % 

Rom. let rich music's tongue 

Unfold the imagined happiness Romeo and Jttktt, it 0.' 

all taste of pleasure must forego P. L., xL 541. 

the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my faighth 

Of happiness. W., x. 7S*. 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. Wobosworth. * Tintem Abbejf Lmt$ 

▲ temper known to those, who, after long 

And weary expectation, have been blest 

With sudden happiness beyond all hope. * NutHng.*] 

Exercise, 

Having inspected the whole eetablishment, and partaken of some refresh- 
ment which had been prepared for him, he departed, expresring great ■ 
at every thing he had seen. 

Wealth, though it assists our , cannot procure us — . 



A consciousness of oar integrity is & never-failmg source of 



■ does not consist in the of sense, in whatever profusion or 

variety they be enjoyed. 

When we are in perfect health and i^Mrits, we feel in ouraelves a — i— - 
independent of any particular outward gratification whatever, and of which 
we can give no account. 

There is hardly any delusion by which men are greater sufferers in their 
, than by expecting too much from what is called . 

In strictness, any condition may be denominated , in which the 

amount of ■ exceeds that of pain ; and the degree of . ■ .■ depends 
upon the quantity of this excess. 

" That every day has its pains and sorrows, is universally experienced ; 
but if we look impartially about us, we shall find that every day has like- 
wise its and its joys." 

" Tlie various and contrary choices that men make in the world aigoe that 
the same thmg is not good to every man alike ; this variety of pniBait sfaowi 
thht mwery one does not place ■ in the same thing." 
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I Plentf — Ahmdance. 

iPlM|denotl»8 Mness. Abundance sigiii£es an o^erfLovAMgk 
AlnsflpBe is more than we want ; plenty is quite as much;<ii 
we refftpB. In abundance there is superfluity ; in plenty thefe 
is sadsfaction. From an- abundance we can lay by; from 
plenQ^ we have a full sufficiency. By the best -writers, plenty 
is^ore frequently used in a primary sense ; alMmdance|ia a 
secondary signification. Plenty of com, meat, wine, &c!T an 
abundance of blessings, wealth, riches, &c. 

[Cran. — — Peace, plenty, love, tirath, terror 
That were the servants to this chosen infiEuit, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him. Aitry FJ//., y. 4. 

Atut. this abundance of saperfluona breath. 

ITtiv/oAmii 1. 

the earth 

Though, in comparison of heaven, so small, 

Nor glistering, may of solid good contain 

More plenty than the sun that barren shines. P. L., viii 04. 

do not diarge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance Comiw, 764.] 

Exercise, ' 

" Those people of quality who cannot easily bear the expense of Vienna 
choose to reside here, (at Prague,) where they have asMmblies, mnsie, and 
other diyeisions, those of a court excepted, at very moderate rates, all 

things being here in great , especially the best wild-fowl I evei 

tasted." 

" Ye shall eat in , and be satisfied, and praise the Lord." 

Last ^ear, the harvest was so , that it was estimated we had 

•Bougfa com to last the whole nation for more than three yeare.^ 
" The resty knaves are overrun with ease, 

As ever is the nuise of faction." 

" And God said, let the waters generate, 
Reptile with spawn , living soul." 

" Berne is l y furnished with waters, there being a great multitude 

of fountains." 

The banquet was furnished with every delicacy which could be procured ) 

there was of meats and sauces of aU kinds, and no want of any 

thing which the most refined taste could df dire. 

The charity children were regaled with roast beef and plum-pudding on 

the occasion. They all had to eat and drink, and went hoiQe in 

tfM eivening highly delighted with the festivities of the day. 
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Riot — Tumult, 

A riot arises out of a quarrel in which many are c(»u'emed 
A tumult is a general riot. There are more persons aifgaged 
in a tumult than in a riot. There may be many rioti at the 
same time, but there can be but one tumult (in the same 
place). Riots may lead to a tumult. A riot takes place in a 
stiyet or court; the whole city is engaged in a tumult. 'A 
rio^affects the local peace ; a tumult destroys the peace and 
order of the whole community. 

[ Cant, His hours filled up with riots, banquets, qports, 

Htnfy r ., i. 1. 
K. John. and civil tumult reigns Kmg Jckm, ir. S 

in luxurious cities, where the noise 



Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers P. L., i. 499. 

a broken foe, 

With tumult less and with less hostile din Id., ii. 1040. 

T^e unfettered clouds and region of the heavens 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light - — 

WoBDSWOBTB. < The S^H^piom Ptut * 

the Gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult of the soul. 

*LaodamiaJ2 

Exercise. 

" having broken out in several parts of the town, it wae judged 
pecessary to send for the assistance of the military. 

A body of horse soldiers were immediately ordered from the adjoining 
barracks, but when they arrived, they found the whole city in a ■ . 

On many occasions, when bread has been dear, or trade and manufac- 
tures depressed, have taken place in various parts of England. 

In the midst of this , Tiberius GracchoB, having fiallen over a 

dead body that l^y in his way, was killed, pn fittempting to rise, by a 
violent blow on the head. 

Notwithstanding all the exertions of the magiatrates, who acted with 
singular moderation upon this occasion, it was found impossible to quell the 
T which had now extended itself all over the pountry, an(l threatened 

the state itself with desthiction. 

The people, who considered themselves grievonsly injured by this 
decree, met in large bodies, and on one or two occasions behaved in such 
an unruly manner, that it was f •und necessary to read the -^— .— Act 

« The o us assembling of twelve pezsoiiB pr more, and not dis- 

persii^ upon proclan^ation, was first made high treason by statute." 

'' In this piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea he 
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08 of the Snpreme Being thus raisiiig a — — among the elements, and 
recovering them out of their confusion; thus troubling and 
nntuzeT' 



Servant — Slave. 

Tlie servant serves according to compact. The slave 
serves upon compulsion. The servant undertakes to do that 
fi>i which he shall be remunerated. The slave is no party tellis 
own service ; his maister has unlimited power over him. The 
servant may cancel his agreement, and seek another master. 
The slave is deprived of all liberty. Slaves are oppressed ; 
in this country, servants are generally well treated ; if not, 
they are at liberty to change their master. 

IMaeb. our duties 

Are to yolur throne and state, children and servants, 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honour. Macbeth^ L 4. 

Lear. here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

King Lear, iii. t. 
His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event, 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed 
And calm of mind, all passion spent S. A., 1754. 

Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves. 

Id., 41. 

an ancient State 

Strong by her charters, free because inbound, 
Servant of Providence, not slave of Fate - — 

Wordsworth. * Sonnets to Libertjf and Ori$r.*l 

Exercise. 

** The condition of was formerly di^rent from what it is now, 

they being generally , and such as were bought aSbl sold for money." 

*< This subjection, due from all men to all men, is something more than 
the compliment of course, when our betters tell us they are our humble 

, but understand us to be their ^." 

" I had rather be a country maid. 

Than a great queen with this condition." 
**When once men are immersed in sensual things, and are become 
to their passions, then are they most disposed to doubt the existence 



of God.*' 

Jeanne d*Arc was a maid at an hotel in the small hamkt of 

Domremy, in Champagne. 

17 
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The BritiBh government have exerted themselvee atreniioaflly to pat down 

the inliuman traffic in , 

Every station in life has its proper duties ; master and , teacher 

and scholar, father and son, &c. Slo. 

An inmiense sum of money was some years ago paid by the British 
government to the West India planters, by way of indeomiiication for thu 
emancipation of their w 

" For master or for here to call. 

Was all alike when only two were aU." 

« to our passions we become, and theUf 

It grows impoenble to govern men." 



Slander — Calumny. 

These words both denote the taking away of our neigh- 
bour's character. Slander differs from calumny in this, that 
in slandering, we spread abroad an evil report which has 
reached our ears ; but in calumniating, we ourselves both 
forge and propagate a false character. Hence the calumniator 
is more despicable than the slanderer ; for the latter, with 
the intention of injuring, is heedless of the truth of the re« 
port he spreads ; whereas the former both fabricates it and 
spreads it abroad. The falsehood originates with the c^ 
lumniator, and is disseminated by the slanderer. 

[King. so, haply, slander,— 

Whose whisper o*er the world's diameter 

As level as the cannon to his blank 

Transports his poisoned shot. Hamlet, iv. 1. 

Ihike. back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes Winter's Taie, iiL 8.J 

Exercise, 

Heedless alike of his own reputation, or of the peace of mind of others^ 

he took every opportunity to spread the , and before he could reflect 

upon the consequences, the injury he had occasioned was irreparable. 

The accused man suddenly rose ; the strongest indignation burned in his 

countenance ; he solemnly protested his ignorance of the whole transaction, 

and consequent innocence of the charge, concluding by declaring it to bo 

his firm conviction that the whole accusation was a vile and abominable 

9 invented for the mere purpose of blasting his character. 

Be slow to believe evil of others ; so shalt thou shut thine ear to -, 

and Jive charitably with all men. 
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** Gire me leave to speak as earnestly in truly commending H, as yon 

have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and it " 

** The way to silence , says Bias, is to be always exercised in such 

things as are praiseworthy." 

** , that worst of poisons, ever finds 

An easy entrance to ignoUe minds." 



Ten^perance — Abstinence. 

Abstinence is the power of refraining ; temperance is the 
power of enjoying with moderation. We abstain from what 
is injurious to our health ; we are temperate in our use of 
what is good for us. Abstinence demands self-denial ; tem- 
perance requires wisdom. We abstain from high-seasoned 
dishes, spirituous liquors, <Sz;c. ; we are temperate in food, 
language, expression, manners, <Sz;c. Abstinence is opposed 
to the use of a thing; temperance, to its abuse. It is a 
question whether there is not more merit in exercising tem- 
perance than in the practice of abstinence, since it argues a 
greater strength of mind to use a gift moderately, than lo re- 
frain from it altogether. We may abstain through fear or 
necessity ; to be temperate, we must have a well-regulated 
mind. 

iMal. The king-becoming graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness 

Macbethj iv. 3. 

Duke. A man of stricture, and firm abstinence. 

Meas.for Meas,f i. 4. 

'- Knowledge is as food, and needs no less 

Her temperance over appetite, to know 

In measure what the mind may well contain. 

P. i., Til. 127. 

That sacred fruit, sacred to abstinence 

P. £., ix. 934. 

In this one man is shown a temperance — ^proof 
Against all trials ; industry severe 
And constant as the motion of the sun. 

Tltt Excurtionf viL 

demand of him, if there be here 

In this cold abstinence from evil deeds 
And these inevitable charities 
Wherewith to satisfy the human soul? 

' The Old Cumberkmd Beggmr.*} 
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Exercise, 



The moral code of all philoflophera strictly enjoins . as the best im* 

servative both of bodily and mental health. 

— from wine and pork was commanded to the followers of Moham- 
med. 

The »— — of the lower orders is a safe criterion of the general morali 
of a nation. 

The Christian system enjoins from those pleasures which have a 

tendency to degrade our nature. 

The physician ordered his patient to be very in his foodj and te 

altogether from ardent spirits, wine, salt meats, &c. 

" Make thy companion, so shall health sit on thy brow.*' 

** To set the mind above the appetites is the end of , which one of 

the fathers observes to be not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue." 

'* I advised him to be -^^— in eating and drinking." 

** Religious men, who hither must be sent, 
As awful guides of heavenly government ; 

To teach you penance, fasts, and 1 

To punish bodies for the soul's ofience." 



, Vicinity — Neighbourhood, 

These words differ in degree. Vicinity does not express 
80 close a connection as neighbourhood. A neighbourhood is 
a more immediate vicinity. The streets immediately adjoin- 
ing a square are in the neighbourhood of that square. The 
streets a little farther removed are in the vicinity of that square 
Hampstead and Highgate are in the vicinity, not in the neigh- 
bourhood, of London. Where houses are not built together 
in masses, there can be no neighbourhood. In the country, 
gentlemen's seats are often in the vicinity of a town or village. 
In London, every square, street, and alley, has its neighbour- 
hood. The word neighbourhood is also used for the inhabit- 
ants, taken collectively, who live near, as well as the place 
near. 

[Fr. King. Plant neighbourhood aad chriatian-like acconl 
In their sweet bosoms, that never war advance 
His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fiedr France. 

Hettry F.,.T, t. ' 

Iff daily walks and ancient neighbourhood 
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Happy as others of her kmd, 
That) Oeur from human neighbourhood, 
Range unrestricted as the wind 
Through park or chase or savage wood. 

Wo&DSwoBTB. * The BtuaioM FugUw*,*} 

Exercise. 

<* We had an elegant honse, situated in a fine country and a good .*' 

" The Dutch, by the of their settlements to the coast of the Ca- 

raccas, gradually engrossed the greatest part of the cocoa trade." 

** Though the soul he not actually debauched, yet it is something to be 
in the of destruction.*' 

** The reader has had a sketch of the interior of the Alhambra, and may 
be desirous of a general idea of its ." 

*' A man in the , mortally sick of the small-pojc, desired the doctor 

to come to him." 

" I could not bear 

To leave thee in the of death." 

When the house was discovered to be on fire, every one m the — — 

hastened to give assistance ; and the whole village was crowded in a few 

minutes with vehicles of every sort, containing tubs, pails, buckets, &c., 

filled with water. 



Wood — Forest. 

A forest is a large and uncultivated tract of ground covered 
with trees. A wood is a smaller assemblage of trees. A for- 
est is the resort of wild beasts. A wood is the haunt of smaller 
animals. Lions, bears, wild boars, &c., live in forests ; hares, 
rabbits, squirrels, &c., in woods. Wood is derived from the 
Saxon wod; forest, from the low haXin foresta. The forest is 
characterized by its uncertain extent and wildness of growth ; 
the wood, by thickness of growth. 

{Duki. Are not these woods 

More free from peril than the envious court? 

As You Like It, tt. 1 

Maeb, Who can impress the forest ; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Maebetkf iv. 1. 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den P. L., iv. 348. 

by blessed song 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the prosperous growth ot this tali wood. 

Comus, S70. 

or faery elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side. 
Or fountahi, some belated peasant sees. 

P. L., i. TM. 

17* 
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But oft the woods renewed their gnreen, 
Ere the tired head of Scotland's Queen 
Eleposed upon the block ! 

WoEDSwoBTH. ' Lament of Mary Q^e«n of Sc&$9 * 

P Yet, when above the forest-glooms 
The white swans southward passed, 
High as the pitch of their swift plumes 
Her fiEtncy rode the blast. * 7^ Russitm Fugitwe/2 

Exercise. 

" By Any tnbalations we enter into the kingdom of heaven, because, 
in a of many woWee, sheep cannot choose but feed in continual dan- 
ger of life." 

I counted yesterday afternoon more than sixty hares in the field below 
the lake, and, on clapping my hands, they all scampered into the adjoining 
, and disappeared in a moment. 

A lion, being fatigued with hunting, lay down to repose under one of the 
wide-spreading trees of the . 

The lively fancy of the ancient Greeks peopled all creation with imagin- 
ary beings ; every fountain had its goddess, every its nyiuph, and 

every cave its divinity. 

William the Conqueror laid waste a tract of thuty square leagues in 
Hampshire, burning villages, cottages, and churches, and expelling the in- 
habitants, to form the New , as it is still called. 

" The bom people fall before her flat. 

And worship her as goddess of the ." 

There is a small in the vicinity of the town, whither the inhaliit- 

ants repair to enjoy themselves on holidays. 



To alter — to change. 

To change is to substitute one thing for another ; to alter b 
to make some difference in one thing or person. Those per- 
sons are changed whose features we cannot recognise after a 
lapse of time ; those persons are altered whom we have diffi- 
culty in recognising. To change a dress is to take one off 
and put another on ; to alter a dress is to make it in some re- 
spect different. We change our opinions when we give up 
old and adopt new ones ; we alter our opinions when they 
become no longer in every respect the same as formerly. 
Changes are intensive alterations. Alterations regaid the 
part ; changes, the whole. 
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CCmn. Frospeiitjr's the very bond of lore ; 
Whose firesh complexion and whose heart tog^her 
Affliction alters. WitUer'* Tale, vr, IL 

Earn. For use almost can change the stamp of natiue. 

Hamlet, uL 4. 

no thought infirm 

Altered her cheek P. L.,t. 88A. 

These changes in the heavens, though slow, produced 
like change on sea and land Id., t. 693 

— looking round, imagined that he saw 
Strange alteration wrought on every side ^ 

Among the woods and fields, and that the rocks, ^ 

Ajod everlasting hills themselves were changed. 

WoanswoETH. * 7^ Braiktn,*} 

Exercise, 

It was now fourteen years since I had left my native village, and I had 
in that time visited almost every part of the globe. It was then not without 
reason that I could hardly believe I was again in the place of my birth. 

Time had worked so many , and the appearance of those I knew 

intimately when I went away was so , that I felt quite like a stranger. 

This sudden accession of fortune did not appear to afiect him in any way ; 

he made no in his style of living, received his friends in the sam^ 

cordial but frugal manner as formerly, and did not increase his expenses in 
any particular. 

I found upon mquiry that the house had owners since I had last 

visited the Bpot I was a little depressed by this intelligence, but soon re- 
wvering my spuits, I knocked at the door, and finding that the family were 
■tbsent, begged to be permitted to see the house and grounds. 

Every thing stood as it was in the old time, and there was nothing ■ 

vther in tiie grounds or house. 

** How strangely are the opinions of men -^»— by a o^— — in their 
condition!'' 

" They who beyond sea go will sadly find 
They •^— - theur climate only, not their mind." 



To be — ta exist. 

The verb to be is used to connect what is declared of a sub- 
ject with the subject itself. 

The verb to exist is never used with the qualities of things , 
it simply points to the existence of the things themselves. 
Thus: Man is an animal; children are inexperienced; the 
soul exists ; the soul is immortal. Friendship exists ; friend^* 
ship is a solace in adversity. 
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ZCmi. That by your rirtuous means, I may agam 
Exist, and be a member of his love (khMo, uL 4. 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools snqqpose, 

But musical as is Apollo's lute Comus, 470. 

The heavens whose aspect makes oar minds as stiU 
As they themselves appear to be, 
Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting harmony 

WoanswoBTH. * On tkt Pamtr tf 

Whatever exists hath properties that spread 
^ Beyond itseU; communicating good 
A simple blessing, or with evil mixed 

* Th* Exemnm,* iz.] 

Exercise, 

** It iatm easy to conceive that an Almighty Power might prodnce a thing 
•at of nothing, and make that to — wliich did not ■ befi^ ; as 
to conceive the worid to have had no beginning, bat to have ~.^— from 
eteniity." 

" To say a man has a clear idea of quantity without knowing how great 
it , -^-— — to say he has the clear idea of the number of the sands, 
who knows not how many they ." 

** When the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, then it truly /* 

** Herein the exact difference between the young and the old. 

The young not happy but when enjoying pleasure ; the old ^ 

happy when free from pain." 

** Man man, and will • — man under all circumstances and 

changes of life ; he under every known clunate and variety of heat 

<»r cold in the atmosphere." 

It is difficult to conceive how these poor men could have -»— - so long, 
hi such dreadful extremities. 

*' Henry, called of Wmchester, the place of his burth, — .- but tan 
years of age when his father didd.'* 

The Pyrrhonians were a sect of Greek philosc^en who doubted the 
— — ^ of every thin^. 



To confuse — to confound. 

Things become confounded in consequence of beiQg con- 
fused. To confuse does not express so high a degree of dis- 
order as to confound. One who is confused still retains his 
senses to a certain degree ; he is only thrown into disorder. 
Ue who is confounded is in the highest state of stupefaction, 
•nd no longer knows what he is doing. A criminal is con- 
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founded at the discoyery of his guilt ; liars are confused whan 
suspected. Impudence confounds; severity confuses. The 
confusion of tongues at Babel confounded the multitude. 

[CAo. — the shriU whistle, which doth order giine 
To sounds confused Heury F., iiL (cAonw.) 

Macb. though the yeety wares 

Confound and swallow navigation up 

Maebtth^ iv. 1. 
And what the people but a herd confused 

P. U., iii 49. 
— ruin upon ruin, rout on rout 
Ck>nfusion worse confounded P. L^ iL 000 

as he gazed, there grew 

Such a confusion in his memory 

That he began to dot^ ; and even to hope 

That he had seen this heap of turf before, — 

That it was not another grave 

WoUDSwoBTR. * T%» Bnikgrt, 

rock on rock 

Descends :— beneath this godlike Warrior, see ' 
Hills, torrents. Woods, embodied to bemock 
The Tyrant, and confound his cruelty. 

* Sotuuts to National Ind^pemitnet,*'] 

Exercise. 



** We may have a clear and distinct idea of the existence of many things, 
though our ideas of their intimate essences are very and obscure." 

** Ignorance is the darkener of man's life, the disturber of his reason, and 
the common er of truth." 

A report of an accident on one of the French railways has just 

reached town. 

" They who strip not ideas from the marks men use for them, but 

them with words, must have endless disputes." 

He was so at the sudden appearance of his master, that he was 

unable to utter a word. 

** The generality of writers are apt to —■^— words with one another, and 
to employ them with promiscuous carelessness, merely for the sake of filling 
up a period, or of diversifying the language." 

" He has so much to do, and his head is become so — > tiiat it is not 
■Qvprising his afiairs are falling into clisorder." 

" I to the tempest make the poles resound, 
And the conflicting elements 



t» 



tt /^ report passed through my ears ; 

But full of hurry, like a morning dream. 
It vimished in the business of the day." 
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To deprive — to bereave. 

To beretme is a stronger term than to deprive : there is an 
idea of violence expressed in the former which the latter does 
not contain. Deprive merely points to what we once had, but 
have no longer. We are deprived of comforts, of pleasures ; 
we are bereft of what we feel necessary to our existence, or 
of what there is no possibility of our regaining. Bereaving 
not only takes away from us, but also violently affects our in- 
clination. Death bereaves us of our children; an accident 
bereaves us of a limb. What we are deprived of may be re- 
stored to us ; what we are bereft of /lever returns. 

iHor. some other horrible form 

Which might depnve your sovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness Hamlet^ L 4. 

bereaves the state 

Of that integrity which should become it. 

Coriokauu, ftL 1 

no wrong 

But justice, and some fatal curse annexed. 
Deprives them of their outward liberty 

P. L,, ziL 100 

: — bereave me not, 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress. 

Id,, X, 918.] 

Exercise. 
" To us of metals, is to make us mere savages ; it is to 



of all arts and sciences, of history and lettors, nay, of revealed leligion too, 
that inestimable favour of Heaven.*' 

In prison, and , by the cruelty of the tyrant, of the *w»ifffl^tiffii« of 

firiendsbip, be endured many bitter reflections. 

** That when thou com'st to kneel at Heniy's feet. 

Thou mayst him of his wits with wonder." 

His mother determmed, from that day forth, to her son of all 

pleasure and mdulgence, till he should show by his conduct that he was 
really sorry for what he had done. 

Mr. * * was of his excellent wife and two lovely ohUdren by the 

9ame illness. 

I shall be sorry to be of your society ; but as I know it is for your 

idvantage, I diall endeavour to bear the loss with fortitude. 
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To disperse — to dispel. 

The latter of these two verbs expresses an intensiye degree 
of the former. To disperse is to scatter abroad ; to dispel is 
to drive away. What is dispersed no longer exists in the same 
form as before ; what is dispelled no longer exists in any form. 
An enemy is dispersed ; darkness is dispelled. To dispel is 
nsed in both a primary and secondary sense ; to disperse, only 
in a primary. 

iAri. the rest of tlve fleet. 

Which I dispersed, they all are met again 

if the night 

Hare gathered aught of evil or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 

P. L., T. S06. 
H ell to the lyre bowed low ; the upper arch 
Rejoiced that clamourous spell and magic vme 
Her wan disasters could disperse. 

Wo&DswoBTH. < 0» Hu Pomtr tf Somd,*} 

Exercise. 

** When the sphit brings light into our minds, it darkness: we ■•« 

it as we do that of the sun at noon, and need not the twilight of reason to 
show it" 

** And I scattered them among the heathen, and they wore — — ^ 
throogh the countries." 

** Hail universal Lord ! be bounteous still. 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 

it, as now light the dark." 

** As when a western whirlwind, charged with 8toniifl» 
~— — the gathering clouds that nature forms, 
The foe , their bravest warriois killed. 

Fierce as a whirlwind now I swept the field." 
On the death of the late duke, his extensive library was sold by pooiie 
Mctkm, and the books were thus -~— over all parts of the country. 

Notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions which individoata may 
make to — — the ignorance and raise tiie moral tone of the lower 
oiders, little good will be e£^ted without the cordis! co-operati<« of th» 
government 
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To efdarge — to increasB, 

The ferb to enlarge^ taken either in a moral or phjg^eal 
•ense, is applied to extent of surface ; to increase is used 
with reference to bulk, number, or quantity. A field is en- 
larged when, by the removal of its boundary, it is made to 
contain a greater extent of ground. In like manner, a man's 
mind is enlarged when, by reading, reflection, or conversa- 
tion, be h&s acquired the power of seeing more of the extent 
of whatever may be the object of his attention. A balloon, 
during the process of inflation, becomes increased in size, 
and enlarged in extent : increased, so far as it occupies more 
space ; and enlarged, as it presents more surface to the eye 
of the spectator. Riches, wisdom, appetite, ^i>c. are in- 
creased ; views, prospects, premises, <&c. are enlarged. 

iPue, 6I017 is like a cinde in the water 
VHiich nerer ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Tm, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought 

1 Hatry VI., L S. 

EHx. hie thee from this slaughter-house, 

Lest thon increase the number of tne dead. 

EtcA.IiI.,iT 1. 

love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges 

P. L., TiiL 500 

O Toice, once heard 

Delightftdly, Increase and multiply ; 

Id.,x.7Vi 

Rather in the law 

Of increase and the mandate from above 
Rejoice !— and ye have special cause for joy. 

* Tki ExemrtUm,*'^ 

Exerctse, 

The revenue of the country has greatly during the last twe 

yearn. 

FredeiM the Great, of Pruaria, considerably -— — « hk territoriee by the 
addhioD it Silena. 

From t^e tune of Hugh Capet, the royal domain (as distinguifllied from 

the domaiiih of the great feudal lords) was progressively by the eon- 

queet, forfeJKure, or inheritance of the greater fiefiu 

The French noblesse was exceedingly numierous ; for not only all the 
children d a noble belonged to the class of their fiather, but that class was' 
coutinaally — — by the creation of new nobles. 

The — —— estimation in which he was held was manifested in his &u0» 
eemve t^^pctaUoMiU to various offices. 
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** Then as her strength with yean , began 

To pierce alq^ in air the soaring swan." 
^ Where there is something both lasting and scarce, and ss valaaUe 
ti> be boarded up, there men will not be apt to — — their p os s e w ioi iB of 
bud." 



To estimate — to esteem. 

We esteem a man for his moral qualities ; we estimate him 
according as we judge of his worth. To esteem is always 
used in a good sense ; to estimate, in either a good or bad, 
indifferently. We set a high value upon those we esteem. 
It is possible that we estimate too highly those whom we es- 
teein. There are degrees of estimation. Esteem is in itself 
a high degree of appreciation. What is good is esteemed. 
That which is imperfectly known, or which is a mixture of 
good and bad, is estimated. " He esteemed his friend," means 
that he highly valued his character. " He estimated his 
worth," means that he calculated.^it^'^cording to his own 
standard. Men are esteemed ; n^n ami^hihgs are estimated. 




iLady M. Woyld'st tkbu have that, 

"Wliich thou esteem'st theyBrnairont of life, 
And live a coward in thiqie o)ii^ esteem. 

Macbeth, L 7 
For I esteem those nai6^ of men so poor, 
Who could do mighty things, and could contemn 
Riches, though offered from the hand of Kings.. 

P.J2.,iL4i7 
How nourished here through such long time 
He Jmows, who gave that love sublime ; 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate ! Woboswobtb ^h^fUUUif, 

' — will not hold in light esteem 
A suffering woman's word. < The RMsian Fiigiime,*! 

Exercise, 

His kindness and gentleness of manner, and hfa strict integrity in aQ 

his dealings, have gained bun the and love of all his fellow^ 

countrymen. 

The only way to* arrive at a just ■ of the diflforenoe between A 

public and a private life is to try both. 

There is no prize more worthy of aspiring after than the »— — of the 
good and the wise. 

H is impoarible to form a just <^ any individual charaeter, without 

18 
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hayinfr direited onnelves oi aU those panons or prejndicef which may tend 
to pervert our judgment 

All articles are not to he — — merely hy the mtriusic yalue of the ma* 
terial ; the form, workmanship, and labour bestowed upon it must also ^iter 
hito the calculation. 

** The extent of the trade of the Greeks, how highly sooTor it may 

have been in ancient times, was in proportion to the low eonditioa 

of their marine." 

f* I am not uneasy, that many whom I never had any •^^— tot aze 
likely to enjoy this worid after me " 



To excite — to tnette. 

When we excite, we raise into existence feelings which 
were dormant. When we incite, we urge the excited feelings 
to action. When we are in a state of excitement, we are 
easily incited. First the excitement, then the incitement. 
Novelty excites us ; arguments incite us. By excitement, 
we feel strongly; by incitement, we are urged to action. 
Excitement will, undoubtedly, greatly assist incitement ; for 
a man, whose passions are excited, may be much more easily 
incited to do wrong than he who is calm. 

iBel » Beaten for loyalty 

Excited me to treason. CyaiieitM, ▼. S. 

Pro. Incite them to quick motion. — 

TcaipMt, XT. 1 
— — ^ glory, the reward 

That sole excites to high attempts 

P R.,ttLM 

and other stars 

By his attractive virtue and th^ own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds. 

P. £., viiL US.] 

Exercise. 

" The Lacedasmonians were more to desire of honor with the 

excellent venes of the poet Tyrtsus, than with all the ezhortatioiMr of thair 
captains." 

" Nature and common reason, in all difficulties where prudence or eonnge 

is required, do rather us to fly for assistance to a single penoa, than 

to a multitude." 

Antony, by his speech over the body of CsBsar, and the reading of hbi 

will, so the feelings of the people against his murderers, that ths 

Im^ter were obliged to withdraw from the popular wrath. 
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He WM fltrongiy — to stady, not only by the hqie of henon and re- 
wards, bat also with the view of procuring a maintenance for his aged 
fother and mother. 

When the news arrived of the disclosures that had taken place in the 
city, of the complete suppression of the plot, and of the execution of the 
leading conspirators, many who had joined their standard, from the love of 
, and the hope of plunder, gradually slunk away. 

Antiochus, when he -— — « Prunas to join in war, set before him the 
greatness of the Romans, comparing it to a fire that took and spread from 
kingdom to kingdom 



To exert — to exercise. 

In order to exercise, we must exert repeatedly : the former 
is but an intensive form of the latter. To exert is simply to 
put forth ; to exercise is to put forth often, and involves reiter- 
ated exertion. We may exert authority in a single instance, 
but to exercise authority implies continuance of time, and repe- 
tition of action. We exert the voice to make those at a dis- 
tance hear us ; we exercise the voice to attain a good intona- 
tion and flexibility in singing. 

[iStct. No longer exercise 

Upon a valiant race, thy harsh 

And potent injuries. CymbeHmt, v. 4 

thence on the earth 

Dominion exercise P. JL., x. 400. 

The faith partaking of those holy times 

Life, I repeat, is energy of love 

Divine or human ; exercised in pain, 

In strife, and tribulation * Tk$ ExemrHomf' v.j 

Exercise. 

" This faculty of the mmd, when it is immediately about things, 

is called judgment" 

" When the service of Britain requires your courage and conduct, yon 
may them both." 

*' Men ought to beware that they use not — — and a spare diet both ; 
ttat if much , a plentiful diet ; if sparing diet, little .*' 

'* When the will has an act of command upon any fttculty of the 

soul, or member of the body, it has done all that the whole man, as a moral 

agent, can do for the actual or employment of such a fieusulty or 

member." 

** The Roman tongue was the study of their youth ; it was their own lan^ 
goage they were instructed and — in.' 



M 
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'< How has Milton represented the whole Godhead m g itself te 

wards man in its full beneTolenee !" 

« Grod made no faculty bat he also provided it with a proper object uf» 

which it might itself." 

" The utmost power of my — — ed soul 
Preserves a being only for your seivice." 

** The constitution of their bodies was nattirally so feeble, and so unac- 
customed to the laborious ^—^ of industry, that they were satisfied with 
a proportion of food amazmgly small." 

** He was strong of body, and so much the stronger, as he, by a well-dis- 
ciplined , taught it both to do and to suffer." 



To forgive — to pardon. 
Small ofTences are forgiven ; serious ofTences are pardoned. 
The former word is used on familiar occasions ; the latter, in 
cases ,of importance. Forgiveness is exercised between those 
of the same condition in life. Pardon is granted from those 
in authority to their inferiors. We forgive each other after a 
quarrel ; a king pardons rebels or conspirators. The expres- 
sion in the Lord's Prayer, " Forgive us our trespasses," is in 
accordance with the term used at the beginning of the same 
prayer : " Our Father^ which art," &c. Kindness prompts us 
to forgive ; mercy inclines us to pardon. Hatred prevents us 
from forgiving ; the laws prevent us from pardoning. 

[JIfen. The veins unfilled, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon.the morning, are vxaepX 
To give or to forgive Ccrialamu, r. 1. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 

Toward heaven, to pardon blood 

Henry V., It. 1 
Let weakness then with weakness come to parle. 
So near related, or the same of kind 

Thine forgive mine 8. A., 787. 

confessed 

Humbly their faults, and pardon begged 

P. L.y X. 1101. 

a fiiult so natural 

(£ven with the young, the hopeful, or the gay) 
For prompt forgiveness will not sue in vam. 

* Tour tfi acuOamL^ 

Exercise, 
Sbmui having eonfossed his imposture, and pubKely begged -^— »- 
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degraded to a mean office in the king's honeefaold, in which employment ho 
soon afterwards died. 

The wretched wife, on hearing that her fansband was condemned, imme- 
diately undertoolL a journey on foot to the capital, where, throwing herself 
at the king's feet, she implored ■— — — . for her hnsband. 

The little girl shewed such nneqnirocal signs of sorrow for her fault, that 
her mother was induced to ^^—-~ her ; telling her, however, that she would 
not find her so lenient again under similar circumstanceSb 

The unfortunate brother, now an outcast and a wanderer op the face of 
the earth, was so fearful of his father's just anger at his conduct, that he 

despaired of ever obtaining , and determined never again to return 

home. 

Though numerous applications were made for the prisoner's , they 

were all ineffectual, the government having determined to make an exam- 
ple of the next that should be guilty of a like oflfence. 

** What bettor can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confess 

Humbly our faults, and beg ; with tears 

Watering the ground?'* 

'* A being who has nothing to in himself, may reward every man 

according to his works." 

He ^osiB very best actions must be seen with a grain of allowance, can- 
not be too mild, moderate, and ing. 



To grow — to become. 

To become is to be one thing from having been another ; it 
always has reference to a previous state : to grow is to be ap- 
proaching towards another state. A man is become old when 
he is of a certain age ; a man grows old when he is verging 
towards that age. To grow is to become by degrees. To 
grow is continuous ; to become is stationary. A dying man 
grows weaker every hour : a patient who has suffered much 
pain is become very weak. 

{Ara, But when we in our viciouaness grow hard 
(O misery on^ I) the wise gods seel our eyes. 

Ant. and CUop,, iii. 11. 

Swth. thy angel 

Becomes a Fear, as being overpowered — — 

li., ii. 3. 

the stars grow high ; 

But night sits monarch ept in tiie m'd-sky* 
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who, for thee ordained 



A help, became thy snare P. L., zL 19S 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky— : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 

Wordsworth. * On the Period of CkOikooi * 

when a damp 

Fell round the path of l^lilton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet ; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains— alas too few ! 

WoBDSwoKili. * MioetL Sommtti»* 
Within the soul a fiusulty abides, 
That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp ; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. * 7^ ExcmraUm,* ir.l 

Exercise, 

We should not only never forget, but we shonkl be deeply imprcwed with 
the reflection, that as we — ^— - older, it is our doty to ..^— — more vir- 
tuous. 

The Lord breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man ■ a 

living soul. 

Our old coachman is almost recovered from his late attach, and is now 
stronger every day, / 

All eyes were no|r intently fixed on the horizon : a faint light glimmered 
in the east, which gradually unfolded to our sight the whole expanse of the 

ocean ; it soon brighter ; the stars, one by one, extinct ; and 

at length the glorious god of day, rousing himself from his golden couch, 
stepped majestically forth from the waters, and stood confessed before our 
wondering and delighted eyeSb 

During his youth, there never was a more libera] or more hospitabie man ; 
but towards the latter part of his life, he ' penurious and reserved, 

and at last wholly withdrew from society. 

" About this time, Savage's nurse, who had always treated him as her 
own son, died ; and it was natural for him to take care of those eflfocti, 
which, by her death, were, as he imagined, his own." 

" Authors, like coins, — ^— dear as they ■ old." 



To hate — to detest. 
Hate, from the Anglo-Saxon h(Bte, describes the active feel* 
ing of dislike, together with that agitation of the spirits which 
accompanies every strong passion ; d^testf from the Latis ih 
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testoTf is a more intensive degree of hate ,* it calls on others 
to bear witness to its hatred. Hate is " deep, not loud ;" de- 
testation is communicative, and always expressed. What we 
begin by hating, we may end by detesting. Those who en« 
deavour to injure others are hated ; those who secure their own 
power on the ruin of others are detested. Malice is hateful ; 
hypocrisy is detestable. 

iChar. In time we hate that which we often fear. 

Ant. and CUop,, L t. 

Ant, Since Cleopatra died, 
I have lived in such dishonour that the gods 
Detest my baseness. Id., vr. 13. 

and add thy name, 

O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams. P. X., iv. V 

nor ever saw till now 

Sight more detestable than him and thee. Id., ii. 746.] 

Exercise, 

Doqpticity and cunning deserve to be ; they may escape letectien 

for a time, but are sure, in the end, to be brought to light 

We are commanded not to any man ; there are, however, many 

qualities which we are justified not only in , but even in . - 

Some young persons are so fond of expressmg themselves hyperbolically, 
that they never condescend to use common terms ; whatever they entertain 

any dislike or disinclmation to they declare that thev , Not long 

since, I heard a young lady protest that she steel forks I 

Though we ought to -—^— no one, it is not poesible that we should love 
all equally. 

<* Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart him as the gates of hell." 

The character of Catiline is admirably drawn by Sallust, who deixmbee 
him as possessed of the greatest talents, and yet plunged in the deepest ex.* 
ajid conmiitting the most crimes. 

" Your majesty hath no just cau^ to me *• 

*< Brutus the oppression and the oppressw." 

" A bard was selected to witness the fray, 
And tell future ages the feats of the day ; 

A bard who all sadness and spleen, 

And wished that Parnassus a vineyard had been." 



To hear — to listen. 

The same difference exists between to hear and to listen 
thai may be found between to see and to look ; t. e. they are vf 
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nonymes of degree. Listening is an intensive degree of hear* 
ing. We hear involuntarily ; we listen with intention. Those 
who have sound ears cannot help hearing. We may hear 
persons talking without listening to what they say. If you 
listen to a conversation, you may hear many improving re- 
marks. 

[Maeb, Listening their fear, I could not say, amen, 

****** 

Methonght, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no wnore I 

Macbeth^ ii. S 

the heavenly tune, which none can hear 

Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear. 

MiLTOH. Areadet, 7S. 
Listen for dear honour's sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake ; 

Listen and save ! Comiu, 864. 

I listened, motionless and still ; 
And, as I mounted up the hill. 
The music in my heart I bore. 
Long after it was heard no more. 

WoRDswoBTB. * The SoUtmf SitmM* 

1 have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 

Of Inland ground, applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 

Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 

Brightened with joy ; for from within were heard 

Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of Faith * The Excumm,* iv.] 

Exercise, 

On entering the harbour, we »— ^ a loud explosion, which seemed, firom 
ill intenatty, to have taken place at no great distance from in. We - 

attentively, thinking it might be repeated, but we — ^ nothing more. 

There is an old proverb: " never any good of themselves." 

This saying does not apply to all , but only to those who are carious 

to what it is not proper that they should know. 

When the prisoners were led across the drawbridge into the castle, and 
— • the heavy portcullis fall behind them as they entered the yard, their 
hearts sank within them, and each felt that he should never leave that pris- 
on alive. 

Though they with all possible attention, they were so far from the 

preacher, that they could not a syllable of the sermon. 

All discipline was now at an end, and such din and confusion ensued, that 
even those who were desurous to preserve order, and obey their officen^ ooold 
ad — -^^ the word of command. 
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One who is really deaf cannot ; one who is deaf to yonr entiea* 

ties will not to them. 

" I looked, I ; dreadful sounds I , 

And the dire forms of hostile gods ag/peax." 

** When we have occasion to , and give a more particular attention 

to some sound, the tympanum is drawn to a more than ordinary tensi^" 



To lament — to deplore. 

rhebe two words represent different circumstances of grief: 
we lament with exclamation ; we deplore with tears. Lamen- 
tations are accompanied with sobs and cries. In deploring 
our grief is expressed by weeping. Violent grief produien 
lamentation ; deep grief causes us to deplore. What is la- 
mentable excites a strong expression ; what is deplorable ex- 
cites a strong feeling. We lament loudly ; we deplore deeply. 
The cries of a bird hovering round the nest from which her 
young have been stolen are lamentable. A mother deplores 
the death of her son. 

iVol. Leave this faint-puling, and lament as I do, 
In anger, Juno-like. Conokums, iv. S. 

Vio. never more 

T\ill I my master's tears to you deplore. Twe^ Nighty iiL 1. 

Thus Adam to himself lamented loud, 

Through the still night ; P. X., x. 845. 

1 waked 

To find her, or forever to deplore 

Her loss Jd,, viii. 479. 

Babylon, 

Learned and wise, hath perished utterly, 

Nor leaves her sx)eech one word to aid the sigh 

That would lament her. Wobdswortk. * Eeele$. SmmUJ 

Full oft our human foresight I deplore ; 
Trembling, through my unworthiness, with fear 
That friends, by death disjoined, may meet no more ! 

* Poema on the Afftetiotu,*^ 

Exercise, 

** The wounds they washed, the pious tears they shed. 

And laid along their oars, the dead." 

" But let not chief the nightingale 

Her ruined care, too delicately framed 
To brook the harsh confinement of the cage." 
^ This was the condition to which the king was roduMd.** 



% 
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He wbo , grierei aload ; he who , grieves sfleutly 

We an honorable, we a disgracefol misfoitone. 

" Hence we may have some idea of the »— state of learning in tbit 
kingdom." 

<< We, long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noise, other than the sound of dance or song ! 
Torments, and Itmd , and furious rage." 

** In this interval of anguish and expectation, she came to take her htft 

fai^well of her husband and deliverer, her wretched fate that had 

saved her from perishing in the waters to be the spectator of still greater 
calamities." 

" The victors to their vessels bear the prize. 
And hear behind loud groans and — ^^ cries.' 



>'• 



To overcome — to conquer. 

By overcoming, we prove our superiority or mastery. By 
conquering, we acquire possession. An enemy is conquered; 
an antagonist is overcome. Those who are taken prisoners 
are conquered ; those who prove unequal to the contest are 
overcome. Alexander the Great conquered the Persians, after 
having overcome Darius in three great battles. William the 
First conquered the English. In his march across the Alps, 
Hannibal overcame every difficulty. 

iAnt, That day he overcame the Nervii. JuJiu* Ctuwr, iiL S. 

C«*. for what I have conquered 

I grant hun part ; but tben, in liis Arofienia, 

And other of his conquered kingdoms, I 

Demand the like Ant. and Cleop., itt. 6 

courage never to submit or yield, 

And what is else not to be overcome. P. L., L 109. 

The conquered also and enslaved by war 

Shall, with their freedom lost, all virtue lose. Id., zL 797. 

Such dismal service, that the loudest voice 

Of the swoln cataracts (which now are heard 

Soft murmuring) was too weak to overcome. 

Though aided by wild winds, the groans and shrieks 

Of human victims * The Exeyrtitm,^ iz. 

He conquering, as in joyful Heaven is sung. 
He conquering through God, and Crod by him. 

* Sonnets to Nationai Indq>endemce,*} 

Exercise. 

*^ There are sometimes little misfortunes and accidents that happen 10 
poor pcapL&f which, of themselves, they could never be able to ..** 
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*hey had — them, and broaght them under tribnte." 

iThen a comitry is completely , all the people are reduced to the 

ion of subjects." 

" That he no less 
^ At length may find, who — ^— 

By force, hath but half his foe.** 

ixander is said to have wept at the idea that there were no more worlds 



" The patient mind by yielding 



n 



Then these happy tidings were conmiunicated to her, the poor woman's 

^ were quite , and she burst into a flood of tears.*' 

' it were possible for a man to ■ . . all his passions, and — ^— aU 
9Judices, we should look upon such a person as being the nearest co^i- 
ile approach to a perfect character.'* 

" Not to be was to do more 

Than all the conquests former kings did gain.** 

** Welccmie, great Stagirite, and teach me now 
All I was bom to know, 
Thy scholar's victories thou dost outdo : 
He — — th' earth, the whole world you." 



To perceive — to discern, 

} discern expresses that act by which the eye is enabled 
parate one object from among several, and to consider it 
. from the rest. To perceive signifies that act, performed by 
ye, by which an object at some distance is brought to make 
ipression on the mind. Perceiving has reference to objects 
B same sort ; discerning, to one among many of a different 
from itself. I perceive trees or houses at a distance ; I 
iin a steeple among houses, or a river in a landscape, 
same distinction holds good in the abstract sense of the 
words. We perceive the truth of a proposition which, 
aps, did not at first strike us obviously. A sagacious 
. can discern truth though it be mixed up with falsehood 
^crisy. 

[Des. I do perceive here a divided duty OtheUo^ i S. 

Mon. What from the cape can you discern at sea? 

»., U. 1 
And they, so perfect in their misery, 
Hot OHM perceive their foul disfigurement Comm, 74 
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And in Idi garland, as he stood 
Te miglit diacern a cypress bud. 

Milton. BfiU^mMank: Wmdiutir 

of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear,— both what they half create 

And what perceive Woboswobth. * TmUrn HUt! 

the discerning intelleot of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly unirerse 
In love and holy passion, shall find thete 
A simple produce of the common day. 

*Prt^e9t» At JBcarWoa.*! 

Exercise, 

Long before our veesel had reached the shore, I oould ' the tall ehni 
which ikiit our home-field. 

Walking along the road, I , oommg towards me, a crowd of dS- 

dron dresued in their holiday amtB, each carrying an oak-branch m hia haai 

I soon that the chiera intentions towards me were hostile ; and 

slipping oat unobserved, I withdrew hastily from the conference. 

The style of the writers of that age is bo obscure and affbcted, and at the 
same time so diffusive, that it is no easy matter, amidst so many defects, to 
any meaning in their writings. 

*< One who is actuated by party spirit is almost under an incapacity of 

either real blemishes or beauties." 

** And lastly, turning inwardly her eyes, 
how all her own ideas rise." 

" Great part of the country was abandoned to the plunder of the soUieni 

wh6 not troubling themseWes to between a subject and a rebel, whibt 

their liberty lasted, made indifferently profit of both." 



I 



To raise — to lift. 

To raise is to place upright. To lift is to take from the 
ground. That which is lifted is no longer in contact with its 
under support. What is raised stands erect, but still touches 
the ground. If we lift a child who has fallen, we take him iu 
our arms ; if we raise a child who has fallen, we make him 
stand on his legs. In a secondary sense, the same difference 
exists. Devotion lifts the soul to heaven. " This gentleman 
came to be raised to great titles." ^ 

iMon. I will raise her statue in pure gold. Romf md Jkiici, v. t. 

Rom. an unaccustomed spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
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■ ■' Mm the gentle angel by the hand 

Soon raised P. L., zL 4tL 

their songs 

Difide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven. 

Id., It. 068. 
Lords of the viaonary eye whose lid, 
Once raised, remains aghast, and will not fall ! 

WoBBSwosTH. *Diam.* 

the bulk 

Of ancient minster lifted above the cloud 

Of the dense air, which town or city breeds 

To intercept the sun's glad beams * TV Bgemtiom,* rtl 

Exercise. 

Antviui was a mighty giant and wrestler in Libya, whose straiigth waa 
SnTincibie ae long as he remained m contact with his mother earth. Hercttlet 

diwoTered the source oif his strength, him up from the earth, and 

emshed him in the air. 

When from the ground, he was so weak that he oould not stand 

ajwight, and was obliged to be supported home By two men. 
" Now rosy mom ascends the courts of Jove, 

up her light, and opens day above." 

As the Dttle girl was too short to see what was going on in the gardens, 

her father her up in his arma 

The ladder was so heavy, that it reqmred four men to — — — it against 
the building. 

** I would have our conceptions by dignity of thought and suVJmity 

of expression, rather than by a train of robes or a plume of feathers." 

By his great natural powers, aided by industry and perseverance, he was 

so esteemed and respected that he was at last to the highest dignities 

of the state. 

" Hark ! was there not 
A mnrmur as of distant voices, and 
The tramp of feet in martial unison ? 

What phantoms even of sound our wishes f! 

** The mind, by being engaged in a task beyond its strength, like tha body 
strained by i ng a weight too heavy, has often its force broken." 



To receive — to accept. 

To €u:cept is a voluntary — to receive an involuntary act. Wo 
cannot help receiving, but we are not obliged to accept what 
IS sent to us. That is received which simply comes to hand ; 
that is accepted which we express our willingness to take for 
ourselves. Thus, we receive a letter when it comes to hand ; 

19 
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we receive news when it reaches us ; we accept a preseai 
which is offered us ; we accept an invitation to dine with f 
firiend, &c. 

[Ul^B. like a gate of steel 

Fronting the son, receives and renders t>ack 

His figure and his heat TVvO. mi Cnu^ l S. 

Ner. you should refuse to perform your father's will, if you Aould fsfan 

to aoeept hiuL Mtrehmt •/ Vmna, i 9 

who, if we knew 

What we receive, would either not accept 

Life offered, or soon beg to lay it down. P. L., zL SM 

But he had felt the powei 

Of Nature, and already was prepared. 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has tau^ 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. * 7%e 

Nor for their bodies would accept release ; 
But blessing God and praising him, bequeathed 
With their last breath, from out the smouldering 
The faith which they by diligence had earned 
Or through illuminating grace, received 
For their dear countrymen, and all mankind. 

/<!., Ti.1 

Exercise, 

No further intelligence of his proceedings had been — — up to the aaid- 
dle of last month. 

He was of so independent a character, that though deejdy involved ia 

pecuniary difficulties, he did not think proper to the ofibr of a friend 

to assist him. 

The last accounts we -^— — of our friends in India are most satisfactory. 

The minister, rising, said that he with pride and satisftustioii lbs 

token of their friendship which they had that day ofl^red him. 

The whole party succeeded in reaching Tinian in about three weeks, 
where they were — ^— with the greatest hospitality, and were treated with 
all the kindness and attention their deplorable condition required. 

The conditions ofiered by Caesar, and by Caasivelauniis, wersi 

that he should send to the continent double the number of hoetagei at finl 
demanded, and acknowledge subjection to the Romans. 
" The sweetest cordial we ^^— - at last, 
Is conscience for our virtuous actions past" 

*' Unransomed here the spotless four, 

■ the hecatomb the Greeks prepare " 
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To remark — to observe. 

1 o retnark is to ' note down casually ; to observe is to note 
down intentionally. A slight degree of attention will call 
forth a remark. An observation is the result of inquiry. We 
often cannot help remarking ; but in observing, we direct our 
attention specially to some object. A remark will very fre- 
quently lead to an observation. A phenomenon in the heavens 
may be remarked by a casual spectator, but will be observed 
by an astronomer. A remark is momentary ; an observation 
occupies more time. 

iLov* ' of two 
The most remarked in the kingdom. Hauy VIIL, r. 1. 

Banq, Where they 

Most breed and haunt, I have obsenred, the air 

Is delicate ' Macbeth, i, 0. 

as when by night the glass 

Of Galileo, less assured, observes 

Imagined lands and regions in the moon. P. L., ▼. SOS. 

Where knowledge, ill begun in cold remark 
On outward things, with formal inference ends. 

* The ExcmeUm,* xf. 

It was our occupation to observe 

Such objects as tiie waves had tossed ashore — 

' Poem* on Nmung of PlaeeB.*] 

Exercise. 

" It was also of Cromwell, that though bom of a good family, 

both by father and mother, and although he had the usual opportunities iA 
education and breeding connected with such an advantage, he never could 
■ acquire the courtesieB usually exercised among the higher classes in their iu- 
tercourae with each other.^' 

** It should, however, be , that Cromwell made religion harmonize 

with his ambition." 

« It is easy to what has been , that the names of nmple 

kleaa are least liable to mistake." 

** I have often had occasion to the fortitude with which women 

rastam the meet overwhelming reverses of fortune.** 

" Othello is the vigorous and vivacious ofiSspring of impregnated by 

genius.'* 

«* The course of time is 30 visibly marked, that it is even by 

bttda." 

** The ndes of oar practice are taken from the conduct of fuch 
m fall within oor .'* 
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** We may chfldren disoDune and reason oonreeCly on nmy 

ject* at a oomparatively eariy age." 



To remember — to recollect. 

We remember what has happened without any great effort ; 
we recollect after some exertion of the memory. When the 
idea of some past occurrence presents itself spontaneously to 
the mind, that occurrence is remembered ; but when, after 
everal attempts, an idea becomes clear and distinct, it is then 
recollected. It will therefore be more proper to say — ** I do 
not remember" — and, " I cannot recollect." 

[North, his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a sullen bell 

Remembered knoUing a departing friend. . S Hemy IV., L 1. 

Duke. it did relieve my passion much ; 

More than light airs and recollected terms. Ttoelftk Nigkt, iL 4. 

Remember with what mild 

And gracious temper he both heard and judged, 

P. L^ X. 1040 

he, his wonted pride 

Soon recollecting Id., L 528. 

the scene that lay 

Before our eyes, awakened in my mind 
Vivid remembrance of those long-past hours. 

* The Exemrsionf* rH. 

crossing the career 

Of recollections vivid as the dreams 

Of midnight * DenOtory SttHuaeJ] 

Exercise. 

** I have been trying to ," said he, " all the circmxiBtances <4 

that eventful day ; but I nothing moie than what I have alieady re- 
lated to you." 

I perfectly what occurred up to a certam point o[ tiine ; bnt I 

cannot what took place afterwards. • 

There died lately at Hampstead, a gentleman named Thomp8<ni» wlio 
was endowed with such an extraordinary power of, memory, that he 

, and could accurately describe all the most minute objects in any 

street or road he had once passed through ; and that after a considerable 
lapse of time. 

Those who have, ready memories learn easily, but do not — • 



whose memories are retentive have but little difficulty in — — .^ wlMt they 
have once learnt. 
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No oae eas — what occurred to him dminf the fint lix or aoTen 
mouths of his life. 

Do you what I said to you this morning? 

** We are said to any thing, when the idea of it arises in the mind 

with a consciousness that we have had this idea before." 

" every day the things seen, heard, or read, wiuch make any ad- 
dition to your m^erstanding." * 



To reveal — to divulge. 

To reveal is to make known what is concealed, By with- 
drawing what covered it. To divulge is to spread abroad the 
knowledge of what is revealed. A man reveals his secret to 
his friend ; that friend divulges the secret by making it 
generally known. What is once revealed is likely to become 
soon divulged. What is revealed is imparted to one or to a 
few ; what is divulged is made known to many. We reveal 
to ease our conscience or our feelings ; we divulge what ought 
to remain concealed. 

iHam. You will reveal it. Hamlet, i. 5. 

King. like the owner of a foul disease, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 

Even on the pith of life — • Id,, iv. 1. 

The secrets of another world, perhaps 

Not lawful to reveal P. JL, v, 570. 

when Grod 

Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven 

To all his angels P. R., iii. 03. 

the ruddy crest of Mars 

Amid his fellows beauteously revealed 

At happy distance from earth's groaning field 

WoRDSwoBTH. * Sotuut* to NuHonoil Iiiiepe»itm§»* 

a tragic history 

Of facts divulged * The White Doe ef RjfleUm. 

Exercise. 



These fkcts, though they occurred so many years ago, were never 



to any but tMO persons, who have most religiously kept the secret ever 
since. 

" The cabinets of the sick, and the closets of the dead, have been ran- 
sacked to publish private letters, and to aU mankind the most secret 

•entiments of friendship." 

Tune, which all other things and brings them to light, is itself the 

most difficult of all things to be undents od. 

19* 
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Tki avucrr attached to tfaa •* Mas m tfaa Iim MmIe" hw iMfvr bm 

ckared mp, and thoofh iBBimienhle conjeeturea hare beea mads of wfaa hf 
hk name has neTM- beeo ^— ^~ to the world. 

of the iBpiiifii it woold bfinf opoa ha family if it ahoold be 
that be was jngrfirated m thii draadfid tnnaetioa, he iteaifily aad 



Thoo^ no leoi thaa forty penona were pnry tothe eoeape of Chariet 
IL, and concgmed in akfin^ hia fight, not ooe of them ■ hia aejiet 

** In coafcoMMB, the ing ia not for woddly oae, bat for the eue of 

re been." 

" Tbeoe anewera in the aknt nigfat leeeifed. 
The king hiBMlf ^ the bmd befiefed." 



To satisfy — to satiate. 

Those who hare enough are satwfied; those who haTo 
more than enough are satiated. They who do not require 
more are satisfied; they who feel that they have had too 
much are satiated. What nature requires is to be satisfied ; 
gluttons satiate themselves. To satisfy brings pleasure ; to 
satiate causes disgust. Injudicious mothers frequently allow 
their children to satiate themselves. Satisfaction is necessary 
to preserve a healthy appetite ; satiety destroys health. 

[Jack. That satiate yet unsatisfted deeire, 
That tub both filled and running OymMiM, L 7. 

Seb. let MB satisfy our eyes 

With the memorials, and the things of fiime 

That do renown this city. 7Vc{ftt Nigki^ ifi. S. 

How fully hast thou satisfied me, pure 

Intelligence of heaven, angel serene ! P L,, rOL 180. 

but if much converse perluqM 

Thee satiate, to short absence I could ylAd. Id,, ix. S48. 

nor hide his theory 

That satisfies the simple and the meek, 
Blest in their pious ignorance, though weak 
To cope with Sages undevoutly free. 

WoaoswOiTK. < TVar 18S8 

while the imperial City's din 

Beats frequent on thy satiate ear. < The Bitter Dudiom.*} 

Exercise, 



*< Whatever novelty preeente, childrMi are preaently eager to twte, and 

■te as aoon with it" 

fifae told roo that both herself and her ehfldien mflbied eiteeiiMly fton 



l! 
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hiUi0Br» fiir that the miBerable pittance her hnshand jrafaied was not raffi* 
oient to procure them wherewith to the natural crayinga of the ap- 
petite. 

There ia no action, the usefulnen of which has made it a duty^ which ft 
man may not bear the continual pursuit of, without loathing or k 

I am far from being with the account he gives of the transaction» 

and believe that he knows much more about the affair than he chooaee to 
disclose. 

'* He leaves a shallow plash to plunge him in the deep» 
And with seeks to quench his thirst" 

A hungry man will be always with plain food. 

■ with pleasures, and disgusted at the ingratitude of those he had 
thought his friends, he suddenly resolved to retire to a monastery, there to 
compensate, by a life of penance and mortification, for the excesses of 
past years; 



To see — to look. 

To see is the simple act of using the organ of sight ; to locJk 
is to direct that organ to some particular object. Those who 
have their eyes open cannot help seeing ; but to look implies 
an act of the will. I see the light, or any objects which are 
casually in the way of my eyes ; I look at something with a 
view to examine its nature or qualities. If you look at the 
sun, you qiay see the spots on its surface. The two words 
have the same difference of meaning when used in a second- 
ary sense : On looking at the question, he saw the difficulties 
with which it was surrounded. 

[Par. That light, we see, is burning in my hall. 
How for that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. MtrtkaHhai YmKh$^ ▼. I 

Lor. Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behf^^ 
But in his motion like an angel sings 
StiU quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins : U 

As I bent down to look, Just opposite 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared 

Bending to look on me : T started back. 

It started back ; but pleased I soon returned. 

Pleased it returned as soon with answering locdcs 

Of sympathy and love ; there I had fixed 

Mine eyes till now, and fixed with vain desire, 

|Iad not a voice thus warned me : What thou iesH, 

What there thou seest, feir oresiture, is thyself 

P.£.,lv. 



- 1 
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a poisiTe fnstantaneoas gleam 



Startles the pensive traveller whili he treads 

His lonesome path, with unobserving eye 

Bent earthwards ; he looks up— the clouds are s^dit 

Asunder, — and above his head he sees 

The clear Moon, and the glory of the heavens. 

Wordsworth. * A Nigki-ntm ' 
O terror ! what hath she perceived ? — O joy ! 
What doth she look on t— viiiom doth she beh<^ * 
Her Hero slain upon the beach of Troy ? 

* Laaiwmia *3 

Exercise, 

When his fiither — me, he that I was much agitated. 

There is a great deal to be , but little worth w 

On — — the weathercock, I that the wind had changed. 

On ascending the hill, we a man standing in a melancholy atti" 

tude, wistfully on the ground. Raising his eyes, he as foi 

some moments with an expression of eager hope ; at length, — . that we 
did not intend to give him any thmg, he walked silently away. 

this system comprehensively, we may easily that it will 

never work well. 

We —^— the whole affidr as a fraudulent design, and — — frwn the 
beginning that it would never succeed. 

Martin's " Deluge" — it is the most simple of his wotks^-4t is per- 

haps also the most awful. 

** They climb the next ascent, and iag down^ 

Now at a nearer distance view the town." 

One — ii— aionnd sufficed him ; his face farightenedy he uttered a ay 
ef joy. 



Should — Ought. 

Both these words unply an obligation ; but ought binds more 
strongly thsm^hould. What we should do is a social obliga- 
tion ; but what we ought to do implies a moral obligation on 
our part. We ought to love our parents ; we ought to respect 
our superiors. We should be neat and clean in our persons, 
and kind to our inferiors : we ought always to speak the truth. 
We should avoid giving offence ; we ought to obey the laws. 

[Macb. She should have died hereafter ; 

Macbeth, V. & 
Elb, —• that good christians ought to have. 

Meat, for Meas^ U, 1 
For «tiU they kne ir^ and ought to have still remeflaberail 
The high injunction not to taste that fruit 

P. L., X. W. 
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But how can he expect that others dioold 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
LoTe him, who for himself will take no heed at allf 

WoRDswoKTH. * RoobOum and IndepmdemetJ 

— ~— Grant that Spring is there 
In spite of many a rough untoward blast, 
Hopeful and promising with buds and flowers ; 
Yet where is glowing Summer's long rich day. 
That ought to follow fetithfiilly expressed f 

' The BaeemiM,* r.] 

Exercise. 

You -i-^— neyer to fofget the kindnees be has shewn yea, and how 
mnch you are indebted to bim for many of the adTantages yoa now enjoy. 

In writing, you take care that the letters be perfectly farmed, and 

weli joined together. 

We to consider it our duty to bear with the moral failings of oth- 

ers, when we remember that we are all weak creatures, and are easily led 
into temptation. 

In accomplishing any design, or completing any work of importance, we 
proceed systematically and regularly. 

He whose honor is intrusted with a secret — never to divulge it : 

no circumstances make him consider it excusable to communicate it 

to a single iudlyidual. 

Exercises -^— — be written carefully and neatly, and never be 

shewn to the teacher till they are corrected, as far as possible, by the pupil. 

Judges ' to remember that their office is to interpret law, and not 
to make or give law. 



To slake — to quench. 

To slake (from the Saxon verb slacian, to slacken) is to 
quench partially. To quench is from the Saxon cwencan, and 
means to put out entirely. He who slakes his thirst takes 
sufficient liquid to prevent great inconvenience. He who 
quenches his thirst takes enough to fully satisfy his desire of 
drink. The same difference is preserved between the words 
when used in a moral sense. To slake desire is to lessen it^ 
to quench hatred is to extinguish it. 

iCUf, It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart 

3 Henry VI,, i 3. 
Oth. If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore. Othetto, r, 3. 

To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe 

MiLTOM.. Ode, A* 
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P 

7eC yean, and to ripe yean judgment mators, 
Quench not the thint of glory, but augment. 

P. IL, ilL S6. 

The traveller slaked 

His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thanked 

The Naiad. * Tk§ Ewaniam,* ir. 

The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride 
Arm at its blast for deadly wan) 
To archangelic lips applied 
The grave shall open, quench the stan. 

* On th€ Pow9r of SamidJ\ 

Exercise. 

Boon after the fire had broken oat, there fell a heavy shower of niiii 
irfaich eflfeotually — — it, and prevented any damage, beyond the loii of 
the fumitare'in one or two rooms. 

** Amidst the running stream he his thirst" 

** A little fire is quickly trodden out. 
Which, being sofiered, riven cannot ." 

It 18 a onstom in many parts of Ireland to the fires by oofeiii^ 

them over with wet coals at night time ; by this means, they bam thwugii 
the whole night at a small cost, and do not require the troaUe of lighting 
aftesh in the morning. 

The hatred which was thus unhappily occasioned between these two 
men was never afterwards wholly , and they lived and died impiaea- 

ble enemies. 

We all suffered intensely from the excessive heat and droaght ; tta war 
ter was so scarce ae to be sold at four or five shillings the paiifU, and we 
were often whole days without being able to procure a drop of water to 
— our thirst. 

" You have already sedition's brand." 

** When your work is forged, do not it in water to ood it, but 

ttirow it down on the floor or hearth to cod of itseUl" 



To surprise — to astonish. 
Both these words imply a disturbmg of the senses. To 
swtrprise is to take one ofif his guard ; to astonish is to confound 
the senses. We are longer in recovering from astonishment 
than from surprise. We are surprised at what is unexpected ; 
we are astonished at what is beyond our comprehension. 
Surprise is more temporary ; astonishment more lasting. We 
are taken by surprise ; we are struck with astonishment. 
What we are prepared for does not surprise us ; what we can 
conceive clearly does not astonish us. 
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CAv. 80 1^ oitbiB M they, I cannot be 
"Who tra surpxiBed with all Tawfif, HL 1 

Catca, When the most mighty gods, by tokens, i 
flQch dreadftil heralds to astooish ns. /nlwf Camt, L t 

• surprised with deep dismay 

At these sad tidings P. 1L,L 108. 

they, astonished, all resistance lost 

AU courage P. X^ vi BMl 

Surprised by joy— impatient as the Wind 

1 tamed to share the transport 

WORDSWOKTH. * MUcA BtmuJB* 

Had this effulgence disappeared 

With tying haste, I might have sent 

Among the speechless clouds, a look 

Of blank astonishment. * EveuiHg VobmtmUtJJ 

Exercise, 

* Se little do we accustom ouraeivee to consider the eflbct of tiiM^ 

that things neeeesary and certain often us like unexpected oon- 

tiagendes.'' 

** I have often been , considering that the mutual inteiconzee be- 
tween the two countries (France and Ehigland) has lately been very greats 
to find bow little you seem to know of us." 

** But the chief merit of this great man (Michael Angelo) is not to be 
■ought for in the remains of his pencil, nor even in his sculptures ; but in 

the general improvement of the public taste which followed his ^Ing 

productions.** 

** The greatest actions of a celebrated persosi, however .— -^— aq4 «>* 
tiaordinary, are no more than what are expected from him." 
" — — at the voice, he stood amazed. 
And all around with inward horror gazed." 
*■ Ton see, I am just to my word in writing to yon from PariSi wliera I 
was very much — ^-— - to meet my sister. I need not add, very miioh 
pleased." 

" We crossed a large tract of land — — ly fruitful." 
« Cromwell was not the meteor which — and astoonds by fhe Ml* 
liancy and rapidity of its course." 

** It is the part of men to fear and tremble. 
When the most mighty gods, by tokens, wad 
Such dreadful heralds to 



To understand — to comprehend. 

To understand is to have the free U8e of our reasoniiig 
aenl^ ; to be able to see the relation between cause and rf- 
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« 

feet, or the fitness of things for each other. To ean^ehena 
requires a stronger exertion of intellect. We understand 
what is stated in plain terms ; we comprehend what at first 
appeared obscure. I may understand the words of a sen- 
tence without being able to comprehend its meaning. The 
understanding is employed upon practical questions ; the com- 
prehension, upon theoretical systems, or speculative truths. 
A simple fact is understood. To arrive at a conclusion by a 
process of reasoning, we must comprehend. 

[Macb, You seem to understand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Up<m her skinny Jips. Macbeth, i, S. 

7^. Such shapmg fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

Midsum. N. Dream, T. 1. 

a hideous gabble rises loud, 

Among the builders ; each to othnr calls 

Not understood P. L., xu. 96. 

What words or tongue of seraph can suffice, 
Or heart of man suffice to comprehend. 

7(2., Til. 114. 
That poor men's children, they, and they alone, 
By their condition taught, can understand 
The wisdom of the prayer that daily asks 
For daily bread. * The ExcvnUm,* iw. 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim. 

* Character of the H«^py Warrkr,} 

Exercise,^ 

When a man speaks in a language with which we are unacqaamted, we 
eannot " what he saye: when a man speaks in a language we. 
, bat expresses himself loosely and inaccurately, we cannot — ^ 
his meaning. 

Natural signs are a language uniTersally 



It is impossible to the nature of God. 

There are many things which the mind of man is unable to — •: . 

Though he several languages, and is very accomplished, he has 

sot yet been able to procure any occupation. 

The language of a lecturer who does not fully — ^^> his subject mus^ 
of necessity, be unmtelligible to his hearers. 

Men often commit great injustice in condenming what they have not 
capacity to . 

" What they cannot immediately conueire, they consider as too high to 

bo reaohed, or too extensive to be ." 

"Swift pays no oourt to the passions, he ezSites neither nopriMi 
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nor Mbniration ; he always himself, and his leadeis always- 

him." 

** Our finite knowledge cannot — ^— 



The principles of an nnboonded sway. 



99 



Adjacent — Contiguous. 

Places that are adjacent lie near to each other ; places thai 
are contiguoits lie close to each other. Two fields which 
have a common boundary are contiguous. Places that are 
adjacent to each other may yet have something intervening. 
Places that are contiguous must touch each other. Hampstead 
and Highgate are adjacent to London. The houses in Port- 
land-place are contiguous to each other. 

[Eno. A strange invisible i)erfame hits the sense 
Of the acyacent wharDs. Ant. and CUop., h. t. 

At once the Four spread out their starry wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous P. L., tL 8S8. 

How feelingly religion may be learned 

In smoky caMns, from a mother's tongue — 

Heard while the dwelling vibrates to the din 

Of the contiguous torrent * 7^ Btaaraiom,* ir.] 

Exercise. 

** They have been beating op for volunteers at York, and the towns 

but nobody will list" 

" We arrived at the utmost boundaries of a wood which lay — '• to a 

plain." 

*' And now the odours, fanned by a gentle wmd cnefing fiom the 



sea, scattered themselves over that chamber, whose walls vied with the 
richest cokrars of the most glowing flowers." 

** Where, then, ah ! where shall poverty reside^ 
To 'scape the pressure of — — — pride V 
" This is more particulariy the case with the counties ■ ■ to I io nd oa, 
over whwih the Genius of gardemng exercises his power so often and so 
wantonly, that they are usually new-created onee in twenty or thirty yeais^ 
and no traces left of their former condition.*' 

** The loud misrule 
Of Chaos far removed ; lest fierce extremes 

might distemper the whole frame." 

On the morning of the 27th cf March, 1844, not only the town itself 

but all the villages, felt a violent shock of an ecjrthquakfti 

" Flame does not mingle with flame, as air does with air, bat coly le- 
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Contemptible — Despicable. 

These are synonymes of degree. Despicable is a more in* 
tensive degree of contemptible. What is worthless or weak is 
contemptible ; what is actively bad or immoral is despicable. 
In contemning, we pay no more attention to the thing con* 
tenmed than is sufficient to perceive its worthlessness. In 
despising, the mind is more strongly and permanently fixed 
on the object despised. Circmnstances may make despicable 
that which is in itself only contemptible. An army may be 
contemptible from its want of numerical force. Atr&.torto 
his country is a despicable character. Vanity is contempti- 
ble ; malice is despicable. 

[Pein, — the man, as yoa know all, hath a contemptible spirit 

Mtteh Ad»y 4c., iL S 

Yaonting my strength in honour to their Dagon ! 
Besides, how vile, contemptible, ridiculous ! 

8. A.J 1301. 

sunk before the spear 

Of despicable foes. P. L., i. 487 

Canute (truth more worthy to be known) 

From that time forth did from his brows disown 

The ostentatious symbol of a crown ; 

Esteeming earthly royalty 

Contemptible and vain. Wordsworth. * CmmU mid uif^fW.'] 

Exercise, 

He attempted to conceal his deeigns by shallow and ' artifices. 

Menon contemned simplioity and tnith as weaknesses, and so ^— — « was 
hb character, that he never hesitated to accomplish his ends by peijmy and 
deceit. 

Men of understanding mostly pride themselyes on qualities that 

are worthless m the eyes of the wise. 

His character was a compound of the most >— qualities of our nature ; 

his most prominent yices were fraud, daplioity, and the most inerfinate 
tyarice, and he had not one redeeming Tirtne in his whole composition. 

Nothing can be more — — — than the attempts of the vain to gain that 
praise which they are conscious that they do not deserve. 

It frequently happens to the weak-minded, that what they regard as 

proves in the ei|d of more real worth than many things of which 

they entertain a high opinion. 

" To put on an artfiil part to obtain no other but an unjust praiw from 
£be ujidiweming is of all endeavours the most " 
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Covetous — Avaricious. 

The avaricious mwa is inordinately desirous of gain, by what* 
ever means he may acquire it. The covetous man is desirous 
of appropriating die wealth of others. The avaricious are 
eager to get, in order to heap up ; they cannot bear to part 
with their wealth. The covetous are eager to obtain money, 
but not so desirous to retain it. It is very possible for a covet- 
ous man to be a spendthrift. The avaricious never spend freely. 

[K. Hen. I am not coTOtous for gold 

Nor care I, who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not, if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward tUngs dwell not in my desire : 
But, if it be a sin to covet honour 
1 am the most offending soul alive 

Henry F., iv. 8. 

3idL Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful 

Macbeth, iv. S. 

Had it been only coveting to eye 

That sacred fruit, sacred to abstinence 

P.Z;.,iz.9SS 
In vain doth Valour bleed, 

While Avarice and Ri^ine share the land. 

IfiLTOir. * S m mtt. 

Corrupt affections, covetous desires 

Are aU renounced * 7^ Baatfiimf' t. 

Two passions, both degenerate, for they both 
B^^ in honour, gradually obtained 
Rule over her, and vexed her daily life. 
An unremitting, avaricious thrift 
And a strange thraldom of maternal love 

Id,, yL^ 

Exercise. 

He was ao , and in such a hurry to beGomerich, that he freqnently 

civer-reached himflieif, and entered into speculations which proved heavy 



Catiline ie said to have been of the wealth of othen, at the samo 

time that he was lavkdi of his own. 

Abont this period, two vices of an opposite natore, lozmy and » 

prevailed in Rome. 

** No wise man was ever — — — of money.** 

— is subversive of trath, probity, and all other {[ood qnalities ; and 



%itrodnces in their stead, pride, cruelty, and irreligion. 

The are in constant fear, either of losing what they already pos- 

teas, or of not being able to gain more. 

The consideration that happiness does not consist hi the powessioii of what 
w desire should prevent our becommg - of the goods of othMi. 
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** He that is envioiu or ajigry at a virtae that is not his own, is not — — 
of the virtae, but of its reward and repvtation, and then his intentions ar« 
poUated.'* 

^ Nothing lies on his hands witi such uneaoness as time. Wretched and 
thoughtless creatures ! In the only place where — — — were a virtae, we 
turn prodigals." 

** At last Swift's -— >— - grew too powerful for his kindness ; he wooM 
reftise his friends a bottle of wine." 



Different — Various. 

It has been said that no two things in nature are exactly 
alike. The words to be here distinguished express degrees 
of their unlikeness. Various marks the dissimilarity of the 
species. Different shows the unlikeness existing in generals. 
Things are infinitely various ; that is, it is impossible to enu- 
merate all the points in which they vary. We cannot, how- 
ever, say that things are infinitely different, because this word 
more exactly defines the point of unlikeness. The flowers on 
a rose-bush will be various in size and shape, and will be 
different from the flowers of the pink or dahlia. Different 
people think differently. A subject affects the minds of men 
variously, when they all entertain the same opinion of it in the 
main, but not in detail : it affects them differently, when some 
entertain an opinion of it totally opposed to that of others. 

[Fri. Many for many virtues excellent, 
None but for some, and yet aU different 

Rma. and JuUet, iL S. 
But if there be in glory aught of good 
It may by means far different be attained, 
Without ambition, war or Tiolence P. A., iiL 89 

Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flowered 
Opening their various colours P. L., vii. 818. 

We struggle -with ouir fete, 

While health, power, glory, from their height decline, 
Depressed ; and then extinguished : and our state 
In this, how different, lost Star, from thine. 
That no to-morrow shall our beams restore. 

Wordsworth. < MUcti, Smmtia, 
The tears of man in various measure gush 
From various sources ; * Eeck*. StnmeisJ} 
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Exercise. 

The two men were m ~-— ^ fiom each other as it was poanUe. The 
one, open, frank, liberal, and kind to his friends and companions ; the other, 
olose, mean, avaricions, and nnfeeling. 

" There are upwards of a hundred — — — species of fem, hot they are 
seldom cuRiYated in gaid^is.'' 

** Happiness consists in things which produce a pleasore, and in the ab- 
sence of those which cause any peun: now these, to — — — men, are 
■ things." 

** Then they were known to men by ■ names, 

And idols through the heathen woAd." 

The nortliem languages of modem Europe may be divided under three 
—^— heads, viz., Celtic, Teutonic, and Sclayonic. 



** It is astonishing to consider the degrees of care that descend 

from the parent to the young, so far as is absolutely necessary for the leaving 
a posterity.'* 

As land is improved by sowing it with seeds, so is the mind by ex- 
ercising it with studies. , 



Evident — Obvious. 

What is clearly proved is evident ; what proves itself is oft- 
vious. The latter is a stronger term than the former. It 
requires some, though not a great effort of the mind, to per- 
ceive what is evident ; what is obvious requires no stretch of 
the mind to understand — it presents itself to our view — nay, 
thrusts itself upon our notice. Intuitive truths are obvious ; 
deduced truths become evident. It is evident that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space ; it is obvious that the whole is 
greater than its part. 

iEnnL your goodness is so evident 

That your free undertaMng caimot miss 

A thriving issue Whdei** 7Ut, tt. S. 

in our faces evident the signs P. L,, iz. 10T7. 

the conscience of her worth, 

That would be woo'd, and not unsought be won, 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired 

The more desirable Id., viiL 6M 

That obvious emblem giving to the eye 
Of meek devotion which erewhile it gave, 
That symbol of the day-spring from on high. 
Triumphant o'er the darkness of the grave. 

WOBDSWOBTK. il|fM C kw fu J 

20* 
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Exercise. 

<« It is — — to remark that we follow nothing heartily imleai eanied te 
it by indination." 

*' It ie that fame, considered merely as the immortality of • nameb 

b not le« likely to be the reward of bad actions than of good.** 

^ These sentiments, whether they be impresMd on the soul, or ariie at 
— — reflections of our reason, I call natural, becaow they hare been 
(bond in all ages." 

" It is in the general frame of nature, that things most manifoel 

unto sense have proved obscure unto the understanding." 

" All the great lines of our duty are clear and , the obligation ae 

knowledged, and the wisdom of complying with it freely confessed." 

'* They are incapable of making conquests upon their neighboun, whxh 
is — ^-^ to all who know their constitution." 

" They arevuch lights as are only to every man of aen8e« whr 

loves poetry and underatands it" 

** TtM printing {Hivate lettera is the worst sort of betraying convexMtion 
as it baa ly the most extensive ill consequences." 



Forsaken — Forhm. 

Forlorn is the intensive of forsaken. When we are forsa- 
ken, we are partially deprived of society ; the forlorn are de- 
prived of all society and help. Forsaken also refers to the 
act of those who abandon ; forlorn qualifies the state of the 
abandoned. The forsaken are no longer visited by former 
friends ; the forlorn are cared for by no one. Things, places, 
&c., as well as persons, are forsaken ; only persons are for- 
lorn. 

iFranet, Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, deq;>i8ed. 

King LeoTi L 1. 
Prm. To some forlorn and naked hennitage. 
Remote from all the pleasures of the world. 

Itove's Labowr Loit, v. t 
— the rathe primrose titiat forsaken dies 

Milton. * Lyeidat * 
The nodding horrour of whose diady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger 

OOffHU. 

The world forsaken, all its busy cares 

And stirring interests shunned with desperate flight, 

All trust abandoned in the healing might 

Of virtuous action Wokdswobth. * Tlnr m lilsly.' 

Tet how forlorn, should ye depart 
Te superstitions of the heart. 

How poor were human life ! * P r9§§iUimi ntt:] 
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Exerdsd, 

CoiMKieiioe made them recollect that they who had onoe been deaf to tbe 
•oppUcatioiis of a brother were now left fhendlesB and > 

« Bat fearful for themselyee, my countrymen 
Left me -^— in the Cyclops* den.*' 

*^ For here and lost I tread. 

With fainting steps and slow, 
Where wilds immeasurably spread 
Seem lengthening as I go." 

London is at this period of the year quite . In the west end of the 

town, the prirate houses are ahnoet all shut up, and no gay equipages strike 
the eye of the passenger. 
Last summer you frequently came to see us, but now you have quite 

us. 

The apartments and gardens remain in the nicest order, and though the 
villa is , it is not negiected. 

" Disastrous day ! what ruin hast thou bred. 
What anguish to the living and the dead ! 

How hast thou left the widow all " 

** Theur purple majesty. 
And all those outward shows which we ceJl greatness. 

Languish and droqp, seem empty and , 

And draw the wond*ring gazers* eyes no more." 



General — Universal, 

General bears the same proportion to universal as the part 
to the whole. The former qualifies the majority ; the latter, 
every individual. A general rule has exceptions ; a universal 
rule has none. General is opposed to particular ; universal 
to individual. The chief object of a good government should 
be to secure the general welfare of the community. Universal 
prosperity never yet existed in any country. 

[Macb, As broad and general as the casing air. 

Maebetht ill. 4. 
Chor. A laTgess tmirersal, like the Sun 
His liberal eye doth gire to every one. 

Henry F., ir. [Ckonu,, 

— forthwith from all winds 

The living, and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all past ages, to the general doom 

ShaU hasten P. L., iU. 

while universal Pan 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in danee 
Lsd on the eternal spring. U,, ir. tt 
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Creatures that in commimitles exist. 

Less, as might seem, for general guardiandi^ 

Or through dependence upon mutual aid. 

Than by participation of delight 

And a strict love of fellowship, combined. 

the mUd assemblage of the starry heavens ; 

And the great son, earth's universal lord ! U.1 

Exercise. 



«i 



To condade from partjeularB to is a iidse way of aignmir/ 

** What, cried I, is my yocmg landlord, then, the nephew of a man' 

rirtoes, generosity, and singularities are so \y known 7* 

** Nor fedled they tQ express how much they praised. 

That for the safety he despised 

His own." 
*< I have considered Milton's * Paradise Lost' in the faUe, the characteoi 

the sentiments, and the language ; and have shewn that he excels, in » 

under each of these heads." 

" Divine laws and precepts, simply and formally moral, are in re- 
spect of persons, and in regard of their perpetual obligation." 

'* This excellent epistle, though in the front of it it bears a particular in- 
scription, yet in its drift is , as designing to convince all tnanlrinii of 

the necessity of seeking for happiness in the Goq>eL" 

" The ty of the English have such a favorable opinion of treasoa, 

nothing can cure them." 

« The wisest were distracted with doubts, while the ty wandered 

without any ruler " 



Idle — Indolent, 
The expression " an idle child" does not mean one who i& 
altogether inactive, but one who occupies his time in frivoli- 
ties. An indolent child is one who has a strong aversion from 
action of any sort. The idle do not what they ought to do ; 
the indolent would do nothing. The idle boy does not learn 
his lesson ; the indolent boy lies in bed late, and lounges 
about all day. Idleness is opposed to diligence ; indolence, 
to activity. The idle want steadiness of purpose ; the indo- 
'ent want power of exertion. 

[ The murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles clutfes, 
Cannot be heard so high. Kti^ Lear, iv. flL 

other creatures all day long 

Eove idle, unemployed, and less need rest. 

P. £.,iv.«ir. 
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7 Ae happy idleness of that sweet morn 
With all its lovely images, was changed 
To 8»ioiis musing and to self-reproach. 

Wordsworth. * On Nmtmg of Plaeu.* 

who might mistake for sober sense 

And wise reserve the plea of indolence. 

* Poems on NaUomtU Imdependenct/] 

Exercise, 

** Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of life as the relaxed and 
feeble state of an mind." 

** and vice, then, are the chief parents of crime and diatresi. But 

how, in 80 industrious a country, arises the indifference to toil ? The an- 

•wer is obvious — ^wherever is better remunerated than labour, 

becomes contagious, and labour hateful." 

In the luxuries of a court, what more natural Ihan satiety among 

the great, and a proud discontent among their emulators ? 

** Suppoenng among a multitude embarked in the same vessel, there are 
several that, in a tempest, will rather perish than work ; would it not be 
madness m the rest to stand , and rather choose to nnk than dd more 

than comes to their share ?" 

" Children generally hate to be ; all the care, then, is that their 

busy humour should be constantly employed in something of nse to them." 

The Frankish kings, buried in luxurious , resigned the administra- 
tion of their affairs into the hands of officers, who, after a time, assumed the 
ngal authority, and founded a new dynasty. 



Miserable — Wretched. 

A miserable man is one who is to be pitied or despised on 
account of his feelings or state of mind ; a wretched man is one 
to be pitied by reason of his condition. We are miserable in 
consequence of our own reflections. It is what we suffer from 
external circumstances that makes us wretched. A condemned 
felon is both miserable and wretched ; miserable, from his state 
of mind, and wretched, from the circumstances in which he is 
placed. The miserable and the wretched are both deserving 
of pity ; the wretched, more so than the miserable, as wretch- 
edness is the extreme of misery. 

[jr. Hen. Get you therefore hence, 

Poor miserable wretches, to your death. 

Henry V., H. 3. 

r. As full of grief as age ; wretched in both ! 

Kutff Lear, ii. 4 
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O mlMnble mmlrind, to what fiUl 
Degraded, to what wretched state reserred ! 

P. L^xL 9m 

A dismal prospect yields the wild shore strewn 

With wrecks, and trod by feet of young and old 

Wandering about in miserable search 

Of friends or kindred, whom the angry sea 

Bastores not to their prayer ! * Tk* Bweuniom,* r 

O, never let the Wretched, if a choice 

Be left him, trust the freight of his distress 

To a long voyage on the silent deep ! /(L, tii.] 

Exercise, 

Rnbhwon Crusoe, when wrecked on hk uninhabited island, wis — — ift 
the thoughts of his being cut off from all human intercourse, and sepuitod 

from the whole world ; and the idea of his and fofknm oon^tiaa 

frequently drew from him expressions of the bitterest griefl 

Though I have seen poverty in many forms, I never beheld, hi any 
part of the world, such — ^ beings as the poor cottafrens in the south tf 
Ireland. 

** Thus to relieve the was his pride, 

And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side." 

He {th —-^-^ at reflecting upon the misfortunes he had unoiMiscioiHlf 
brought upon an amiable family. 

"Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a very 

being." 

It was discovered the next morning that the man had nnmmlttsd 

suicide. 

'Tis murmur, discontent, distrust. 
That makes you 

" Reason tells me that it is more misery to be covetous than to be poor, 
as our language, by a peculiar significance of dialect, calls the covetous man 
the — — man." 



Modem — Recent. 

The word recent refers to what has happened within a com- 
paratively short space of time past — ^that which has been 
some time, but not a long time, in existence ; the word modem 
refers not only to what has been, but what still does, and 
will probably remain, in existence for some time. Recent is 
contradiistinguished from what is long past ; modem is opposed 
to ancient. Recent is always used abstractly ; modem. Id 
both senses. Recent facts are fresh in our memory ; modem 
fashions belong to the present day. 
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[Maay wn the nyisgs of the wife, 
tn andent and in modem books enrolled. 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude. 

sul^ected to the arts 

Of modem ingenuity, and made 

The senseless member of a rest machine 

*Tk€Eaemwim,*bL 
— — when golden beams. 
Reflected through the mists of age, firom hoan 
Of innocent deli^^t, remote or recent, 
Shoot but a little way— ^ all they can,— 
Into the doubtful futture. * Tom- in lufy,'\ 

Exercise, 

• ■ ezpeiiments have proved beyond a doubt, that it is not only poe* 

■ible, but very easy, to freeze water in a red hot craciUei 

« Some d the ancient, and likewise of the writen» that lunra 

labooied in natural magic, have noted a sympathy between the son and 
certain herbs." 

On his arrival at court, he found that, in consequence of changes 

in the administration of the king's household, it would be necessary for him 
to wait at least a week or ten days before he could obtain an audience of 
his majesty. 

" A Italian is distinguished by sensibility, quickness, and art, 

while he employs on trifles the capacity of an ancient Roman ; and ex- 
bibite now, in the scene of amusement, and in search of a frivdous ap- 
plause, that fire and those passions with which Gracchus burned in the 
Tomm, and shook the assemblies of a severe people." 

Some regulations of the minister have made him very unpopolar 

'm Hob part of the country. 



Scarce — Rare 

Thatof which there is at no time much to be procured, or which 
is seldom to be met with, is rare. That of which there is oc- 
casionally but a small quantity is scarce. Certain plants are 
rare in England ; that is, they are seldom found in this coun- 
try. A bad harvest will make corn scarce. Scarce implies 
a previous plenty, which is not the case with rare. Rare 
qualifies what is a subject of curiosity, qr novelty ; scarce 
qualifies what is an article of necessity. Things are rare, 
and may become scarce. Rare is used metaphorically , scuee 
is never so us^d. 
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iOmaa. Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in tbuiu 

Rich. IL, a 1 
K. Hen. If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness. 
Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like govemmeut 

Henry VJIl., ii. 4 

Or what, though rare, of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

Milton. ' R Peiigeroso ' 
— — — ^ raret at least. 
The mutual aptitude of seed ind soil 
That yields such kindly product * T^e Etemtnon,* r. 

Exercise. 

^ A perfect onion of wit and judgment is one of the ou t things in 

the world.'' 

" When any particalar piece of money grew very , it was often 

recoined by a succeeding emperor.*' 

** Already it is difficult to determine whether his (Michael Aiigelo's^ 
reputation he enhanced or diminished hy the sombre representaticms of hii 
pencil, in the Pauline and Sistine chapels, or by the few specimens of bii 

cabinet pictures, now ly to be met with, and exhibiting only a 

shadow of their original excellence." 

'* A Swede will no more sell yon his hemp for less silver, beeause yos 
tell him silver is o r now in England, than a tradesman of Londoir 
will sell his commodity cheaper to the Isle of Man, hecause money is 
there." 

<* Far from being fond of any flower for its ity. If I meet with tca^ 

in a field which pleases me, I give it a place in my garden." 

** Com does not rise or fall by the difierenoes of more <Hr less plenty of 
money, but by the plenty and ity that Grod sends." 



Silent — Tacitum. 

Taciturnity is an intensive silence. A silent man is one 
who does not speak ; a tacitum man is one who scarcely ever 
speaks. We may be silent without being taciturn. Silent 
respects the act; tacitum the habit. Circumstances may 
make us silent ; our disposition inclines us to be tacitum. 
The English have a reputation for taciturnity. There are 
many occasions on which it is proper to be silent ; the taci- 
tum lose many opportunities of information from their disin- 
clination to ask questions. Silent is opposed to speaking; 
taciturn, to loquacious. The tacitum are frequently gloomy 
and sullen. 
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COvr. Wluit iliall Cordelia doT Lore and be tfknt 

King Lmt, L 1. 

JEa§, the secrets of nature 

Haye not more gift in taciturnity. 7Vot2. and On$$. tf, % 

silent, and in face 

Confounded, long they sat, as stricken mute. 

P. £., iz. 108S 
The city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 

WoBDswoBTH. * MitdL 9tmmt».*^ 

Exercise. 

Some men are ao fond of hearing their own yoieee, that they v Ml 
-, even when they have no one to talk tO[. 



He was by fits either very loqaacious, or very 

It is pmdent to be where we find that speaking would b# 

langeioaa. 

** And just before the confines of the wood. 

The gliding Lethe leads her flood.*' 

He did not appear to be in good sinrits that evening, and I observed thit 

he was unusually ^. 

Our country is not famed for great talkers ; Englishmen are in general 
■■ and reserved. 



I have travelled for twenty-four hours in a stage-coach with three com- 
panions (?) who did not make a single remark, either to me or to each other, 
but preserved a strict ■ during the whole journey. 

Women are generally much less than men; this may be ae- 

connted for in two ways: they are naturally more communicative; and, 

secondly, they have not the same causes for which operate ppoQ 

the other sex. 



Wonderful — Marvellous. 

A wander is natural ; a marvel is incredible. Wliat is won* 
derful takes our senses, what is marvellous takes our reason, 
by surprise. The wonderful is opposed to the ordinary ; tho 
marvellous is opposed to the probable. Jugglers* tricks are 
wonderful; travellers' stories are marvellous. The adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen are full of the marvellous ; nft* 
iure is full of wonders. 

lEgt. 'Tis wonderful ! 

jr. flm. Come, go we in procession to the TlUaflo: 
▲ad be it death proclaimed tiuKNii^ our liosr, 

21 
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To boaft of this, or take that praise from Goo, 
Which is his only. Hauy F., tr. • 

Gon, Marvellous sweet music ! Teaipe*^, iiL S. 

more wonderful 

Than that,' which by creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness ! P. L., xiL 471. 

< Wonderful' hath been 

The love established between man and man, 

Passing the love of women' 

WoaoswoKTH. * Oh th$ Death of CharUt Las% ' 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 
The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride. 

Exercise. 

'* If a man, oat of vanity, or from a desire of being in the fadiion, or is 

Ofder to pass for ly wise, shall say that Berkley's doctrine is true, 

while at the same time his belief is precisely the same with mine, I leays 
him to enjoy the fruits of his hypocrisy." 

« The fable includes whatever is supernatural, and especially tbs 

machines of the gods." 

" I could not sufficiently at the mtrepidity of these diminntin 

mortals, who durst venture to mount and walk upon my body." 

" The common people of Spain have an Oriental passion for story-teDuigi 

and are fond of the ." 

" How poor, how rich, how abject, how angost, 

Ho^ complicate, how is man ! 

How passing he who made him such !" 

*' causeth astonishment, or an unmoveable posture of the body 

^or in the spirits fly not as in fear, but only settle." 

Sir John Mandeville, in the narrative of his travels, dedicated to Ed- 
ward III., inserted parts of such chronicles as were then in ezistence, and 
introduced romantic and — tales of knight errantry, miracnkiiM le- 
gends, monsters, giants, &c. 



Below — Beneath, 

Below and beneath both refer to what is under us ; but he 
Math is farther down than helow. Small fish sport below tihe 
surface of the waters. The larger fish repose beneath the 
fiood. What is beneath is below us ; but what is below is 
not always beneath. Those who are below us in rank are 
not beneath us ; on the contrary, they deserve our respect if 
they conduct themselves virtuously. The vicious and tb# 
oroiUgate are beneath our consideration. 
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[JUL MeChinks I see thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Rom, m»d JW., itf. i> 

Oik. O, I were damned beneath all depth of hell, 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds. 

OtheOo, V. S. 
There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voioed quire below Miltoit. * n Pautnso,* 
Baak though he be beneath the watery floor 

*Lifadai,* 
A lofty precipice in front 

A silent tarn below ! Worsswobtb. *FiUcKfy. 

Then, from thy breast what thought 
Beneath so beautiful a sun 
So sad a sigh has brought 7 * T%e T\g0 Afr& Mtmbiga,*^ 

Exercise, 

The noUe Venetians think themsehree at least equal to the eleeton of the 
•mpire, and but one degree kings. 

He will do nothing that is his high station, nor omit doing any 

thing which becomes it 

Standing on the summit of a high rock, when I looked down into the 

CftTem me, I was seized with such a giddhiess, that I was obliged 

to sit down for fear of faUing. 

His brother, though several years older, was him in the school, 

and was often reproved by the master for his idleness. 

All the numbers ten are called digits. 

Those who work in mines are forced to toil the whole day long far 

the surface of the earth, and to be deprived of the light of the sun 

and fresh air for a great portion of their lives. 

The house connsts of three stories, and a suite of kitchens and offices 
-— ^— the ground-floor. It stands in the midst of a well-stocked garden, 
nnd is not more than a mile from the high-road. 

** This said, he led them up the mountain's brow, 

And showed them ali the shining fields — — w" 
•* Trembling, I view the dread abyss —• * 



Bettoeen — Among, 

Among is derived from on many ; between, from by /tootn.. 
The former is used in speaking of a larger number ; the lat- 
ter, never when more than two are concerned. The ety- 
mologies of these two prepositions will suggest their proper 
use^ A man is therefore between his friends when he has 
one on each side of him ; and he is among his friends when 
he is surrounded by several. 
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^ 



CilflM. As loffttbetwMntlMm like the palm migblfloncMl 
At peace should still her wheaten gmrland wear, 
And stand a comma tween their amities. Hamietf t. S. 

Bm. be hath hid himself amonff those trees. 

Rom.mtdJ9L,1i 1 

— godsadorsd 

Among the nations round ; and durst abide 

Jehovah thundering out of Sion, throned 

Between the cherubim — — P. L., L S8i. 

Among the faithless, faithftil only he ; 

Among innumerable false, unmored. 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. Ti., t. 807 

SentineU, between two armies 

With nothing better, in the chill night air 

Than their own thoughts to comfort them. < 7%« Bxcmnkm^ n 

The towering headlands, crowned with mist. 

Their feet among the billows, know 

That Ocean is a mighty harmonist, * <H t&s Ptmer tf 8«mi!\ 

Exercise, 

There exists not the slightest shadow of resemblance ■ the hieio* 
g^yphics of Eg3rpt and the Chinese characten. 

those who are not exposed to the climate, the complexion is fully 

as fair as that of the Spaniards and Portugoese. 

The prize-money was equally divided — the ship's crew. 

The constant intercourse which subsisted for many centoriee ■ this 

country aud France contributed largely to the introduction of French tenoB 
into our language. 

These two failures, to the aggregate amount of about two millions of dol- 
lars, produced, as might be expected, a considerable sensation and load 
clamours -^^— - the foreign merchants at Canttm. 

The object of all writers on synonymous terms is to e^qplain the distinc- 
tion words which approximate in signification. 

The king endeavoured to promote kindlier and gentler feelings all 

classes of his subjects, by encouraging and patronizing such sports aud pas- 
times as were consonant with the sphrit and habits of the age. 

" There were the old Roman statues, several of Veniui in differ- 

,ient postures and habits ; as there are many particular figures of her made 
^(ifter the same design/' 

" Friendship requires that it be two at least ; and there can be no 

fiiendship where there are not two fiiends." 



By— With. 

The diatinction to be made between these preposidons is to 
be founA in the degree of connection which they vxpmtm* 
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The etymological meaning of the former is, close'to ; and that 
of the latter, join. With expresses contact ; by, occasional 
proximity, or a remoter connection. In speaking of external 
things, we say — He came with his friend ; and, he stood by 
me. In an abstract sense, the same difference holds good. 
The task was accomplished toith great difficulty. By constant 
diligence, he at length acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
subject. 

The manner or instrument of an action is generally pre- 
ceded by with ; by is used before the cause, or direct agent, 
when a person. The man struck the table with his hand. 
The table was struck by the man. 

[K. Bick. TAj care is— loss of care by old care done ; 

Tour care is-^gain of care, by new care won.. 

* " * * ♦ * 

With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 
With mine own hands I give away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths ; 

Bidi, //., It. 1. 
Him thus Intent Ithurlel with his spear 
Touched lightly P. L., ir. 810l 

-^- from the arched roof 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 

As from a sky. Id,, L 7M. 

Nor ^all she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden's form 

By 9ilent sympathy. Wobsswobth. 

The Gift to King Amphion, 

That walled a city with its melody 

Was for belief no dream ' Or the Potnr qf 8ommi,*1 

Exercise. 

The war was at that time carried on between the French and the Ital> 
ians the utmost inhumanity. J . 

M<H« misery is produced among us ' the iiregularities of our tem- 

pers, than — — real misfortunes. 

Lord Anson ragnalized himself his yoyage nrantf the worid Wf 

ai<» told that he was encouraged in his fondness for naval history and bold 
adventures his father. 

Being sent a squadron of five ships to annoy the Spaniards in the 

Southern Ocean, he sailed from Portsmouth September 18th, 1740. 

Cazton fint mtjoduced into England the art of pfinting ■ 

tjpM. 

21* 
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*< TIm gFunmar of a language is ■ometimea to be etoMXIji^taBBi 
a grown man 

" — — thy powerful blast, 
Heat apace and cool as fast" 



Freqttently — Often. 

That is done often, which is repeated after short intervals. 
That is done frequently, which is repeated after longer, but not 
always after the same intervals of time. Thus, ** Our uncle 
often dines with us ;" but, " we frequently have friends to dine 
with us." ** I often walk in the park, and frequently meet 
some of my acquaintance there." The difference between the 
two words is to be found not only in the length of time which 
elapses between the acts they qualify, but also in the variety 
of persons who perform those acts. 

[Tita. in the spiced Indian aLr, by night, 

Full often hath she gossiped by my side. 

Midsvmmer Night* Dntan, h S. 

How often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices P. I*., iv. 680. 

I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning ; 

Alas, the gratituae of men 

Uath oftener left me mourning. WoasswoaTH. * Simom LmXi 

Exercise, 

What is done and carelesriy, is liable to be ■ done wrong. 

He • — paid us visits, but did not come so as his brother. 

The wealth of individuals is disapated by an extravagant patron- 
age of the fine arts. 

Men act wrong scaroely less from the defect of coorage, than of 

^jDowledge and of prudence. 

Though he —^^ goes into society, I have not ■ met him at the 

houses of our common friends. 

*< How shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ?" 

It happens that young persons of an inquiring turn of mind are 

discouraged from the pursuit of some, studies by failing to perceive their ulti* 
mate object 

" I could not without much grief observe how ladieA and g«ntl»«. 

men are at a loss for questions and answers." 

** Who do6« not more admire Gioero as an author than as oonsol of RotMb 
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«ad does not ■ e r talk of the celebrated writen of our own eonntrj la 
foroier agee, than of any among their contempoiariee T^ 



Immediately — Instantly, 

An act is performed instantly when no time is allowed to 
elapse before we set about it ; it is performed immediately when 
no occupation is allowed to intervene between the present act 
and the one proposed. To do a thing instantly, we leave onr 
occupation. To do a thing immediately, we may finish what 
we have in hand before commencing what is required of us. 
What is done instantly is done sooner than what is done im- 
mediately. One who is writing a letter may promise to go 
somewhere immediately, and yet not go till he have finished 
his letter ; but he must begin nothing else before he goes. 
One who is writing and promises to go instantly, must leave 
off writing, and go at once. 

iK, Rich. Now put it, heaven, in his physician's mind 
To help him to his grave immediately.* Rieh. IL, i. 4. 

Art. Delay not, Caesar ; read it instantly Jul Cmtar, tiL 1 

Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed, 

Immediately inordinate desires 

And upstart passions catch the goyemment 

From reason. P. L,, jXL 8B. 

sought repair 

Oi aleep, which instantly fell on me Id,, yjii. 458. 

1 will not say 

What thoni^ts immediately were ours 

WoapswoKTH. * On tft« Naming 9f PfaaM.*) 

Exercise. 

** Admiration is a short-lived passion, that — — = — decays upon growing 
familiar with the object.*' 

" The poor man has caught cold on the river ; for our order reached hiifl 
when he was just returned from certain visits in Ixmdon, and he held it a 
matter of loyalty and conscience to set forth again." 

This good news arrived yesterday, and was spread all over the 

town, so that this morning there was not a soul in the place miacqnainted 
with all the cncumstances. 

Seeing his friend strug^ing hard in the water, and in hmnment dangar of 
his life* ha — stripped off his coat, and jumped into tha ii?«r to his i»i* 



** Mom maotkini the -'— oanM of the Delvge, the nfaMUiddie «» 
ten ; and St Peter mentioiifl the more remote and fandamental eanee* tb 
the oonstitotion of the heavens." 

« The stroke of death denouieed to-day 

Remored far o£'* 



MiddU— Midst. 

MiddU is from the Anglo-Saxon mH and da$lf a part or por- 
tion. Midst is the superlative or intensire form of middle, 
and is a contraction of middlemost ; thus : middlemost — mid- 
dest — ^midst. 

The middle is that part of a substance which is at an equal 
distance from both its ends. Midst is that point in a substance 
which is at an equal distance from all parts of its circumfer- 
ence. The middle of the street is half-w^y between the 
houses on one side, and those on the other. The middle of 
June is half-way between the beginning and the end of the 
month. The midst of the forest is that point which is at aE 
equal distance from all parts of its circumference. In an ab- 
stract sense, midst is more frequently used. Thus, we have ' 
In the midst of danger — of difficulties, S&c, 

iPer. these are flowers 

Of middle summer ; and, I think, they are given 

To men of middle age Winter's Talt, tf, i. 

1 Sen. our good city 

Cleave in the midst and perish. . Cerieiamu, tiL S. 

on the snowy top 

Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air 

Their highest heaven P. L,, L SIS. 

from whence a voice 

From midst a golden cloud, thus mild was heard. 

j»., vi. 98. 
That secret spirit of humanity 
Which, 'mid the calm oblivious tendencies, 
Of Nature, 'mid her plants, and weeds, and ftowers, 
Jad silent overgrowings, still survived. * The JESmniMi, L] 

Exercise. 

The man had laid a wager that he would swim acrasB the rirer at its wi- 
dest part in less than ten minutes ; he had accomplished half his tads with 
in less than half the allotted time ; but just when he had reached the 
*— of the stieamf he was carried away by the foice of the cnnciit, cad 
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. Extonded on the bomiiig sand in the — — — of the denrt, md waSbriag 
the greatest pain from fever brought on by eiccearive fatigue and want 9i 
proper nourishment, I should have perished, had it not been liar the estreme 
kindness and attention of my Arab guides. 

In the — of these imminent and appalling dangens he did not betray 
a sign of fear, but gave his orders with the same calmness and oomposore as 
usual. 

'* A ^— • station of life is within reach of those conveniences which the 
lower orders of mankind must necessarily want, and yet without embar- 
rassment of greatness." 

He was thankful in the — — > of his afflictions. 



Whae—WMlst. 

While is from the Saxon hwile, and sigiifies ttme. Whilst 
is a superlative form, or a more intensive degree of while, and 
is used for during the whole time, " I shall write while you 
work," means that during the time that you are working, I 
shall occupy myself (perhaps occasionally) in writing. "I 
shall write whilst you work," means that during the whole 
time that you are occupied in working, I shall not cease from 
writing. 

Whilst is also used to mark a contrast or strong distinction 
between two things or actions. " Make your mirth whilst I 
bear my misery." 

iHor. While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 

Hamlet, L U. 

Ant. the queen, — 

Whose heart, I thought, I had, for she had mine ; 

Which, whilst it was mine, had annexed unto t 

▲ million more, now lost. Ant. mm$ Chop., tv. IS 

For evil news rides post, while good news baits 

S. A., 15S8. 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
0*er the cowslip's velvet head 
That bends not as I tread. Coanit, B9$» 

when with eye upraised 

To heaven he knelt before the crucifix. 

While o'er the lake the cataract of Lodore 

Pealed to his orisons WoaMWORTK. * IntcripHmu* j 

Exercise. 
• Hm two ruffians rushed out upon the traveller unawaret ; sad lumf 
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knoekad bim down, the one held hk hands — the other rifled hie peA 
ete of hie watch and money. 

How did theee two men behave in the same ciicomstanees ? The one 
seized with a malieioiu joy the opportunity thus offered him of gratifying hii 
lerenge ; ^— — the other, with a noble generosity, pardoned his enemies 
fbr those oflfonces against him which he coald have then so easily ponished. 

we were all engaged in conversation, we heard some beantifi^ 

mnsic under our windows, which was continued at intervals during the re* 
mamder of the evening. 

'* Can he imagine that God sends forth an irresistible strength againfijt some 
rins ; in others he allows men a power of repelling his grace?" 

CflBsar was at Rome, an insurrection broke out among his troops» 

who were too impatient to wait for the triumph, and the advantages they 
hoped to derive from it. 



SECTION IV. 

POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 8TN0NTME8. 

Another principle by which we may frequently disco>«r a 
dijQference between two approximating meanings, is where one 
term is positive, and the other negative ; that is, where the 
first expresses some idea independently, and the second, the 
negation of another idea. The two verbs,' <o shun and to avoids 
show*a difference of this sort ; to shun is positively to torn 
away from, to avoid is merely not to approach, or go in the 
way of. Between many approximating words, we shall have 
no difficulty in distinguishing, by the application of this test. 
The difierence between unable and not able^ inability and dis- 
ability, and many others, becomes thus immediately clear. The 
two words have the same idea in common, but the one has a 
negative quality not found in the other, and thus a distinction 
can be made. The pairs of words treated in this section differ 
from each other in consequence of this principle. 



Despair — Hopelessness, 

Despair is positive ; hopelessness is negative. He who de- 
mixMf once hoped, but has now lost his hope The hopel^M 
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man may never hare hoped ; desperate is deprived of hope ; 
hopeless is wanting hope. Affairs are said to be hopeless 
when their state is such as not to raise any hope of their being 
successful. An enterprise is said to be desperate when aU 
hope is lost which we once entertained of its success. To bd 
desperate, we must have previously hoped. 

iHel. Oft expectation £ail8, and most oft tiiere 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits. 
Where hope is coldest and dei^pair most sits. AlPs Wdl, 4c., IL L 

K. Rich. The hopeless word of— neyer to retain. 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. Bidutri 11., L S 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ! P. Ih, ir. 74. 

Nor am I in the list of them that hope : 

Hopeless are all my evils, ail remediless. S, A,, 048 

And oft his cogitations sink as low 

As, throng the abysses of a joyless heart. 

The heaviest plummet of despair can go. Woroswobts. 'Dtek 

For years to me are sad and dull ; 

My very moments are too full 

Of hopelessness and fear. * Lament of Mary, Queen of Seat»,*i 

Exercise, 

*< In a part of Asia, the sick, when their case comes to be thought ■ » 

are carried out and laid on the earth, before they are dead, and left there." 

Are they in4ifferent, being used as signs of immoderate and ' lam- 
entation for the dead 7 

I am a man of fortunes, that is, a man whose fiiends are deadf 

ior I never aimed at any other fortune than in friends. 

** The ^neans wish in vain their wanted chief, 

of flight, more of relief." 

*< — — is the thought of the unattainableness of any good, which woikr 
dif^ntly in men*s minds, sometimes producing uneasiness or pain, soniA- 
times rest and indolence." 

** ' of ransom, and condemned to lie 
In durance, doomed a lingering death to die." 
•' We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we are perplezsd, Ml 

in " 

*' Before the ships a stand they made, 

And flred the troops, and called the gods to aid." 

** [He] watches with greedy hope to find 
His wish and best advantage, us asunder; 
-^— - to circumvent us joined, where each 
To other speedy aid might lend at need" 



1 
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Disability — Inability. 

Jnability is a natural want of power to act ; disahtUty is a 
want of qualification. One who confesses his inabili^ to ac- 
count for some phenomenon, gives us to understand that na* 
ture has not endowed him with power to explain its cause. 
One who is disqualified, by reason of his nonage, from en- 
tering into a contract, labours under a legal disability. 

iVai, Leave off discourse of (fisability. 

Two Gint. 0/ Tervno, iL 4.] 

Exercise, -i*^. 

There are many questions which have baffled the xllost sagacioos penetra* 
tion of the human intellect, and which the deepest philosophy is to this day 
obliged to confess its ' to fathom. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Jews were peraecnted in B2ng« 
land with unrelenting cruelty, and eyen at this moment they labour under 
many legal in that country. 

He accepted, though much against his will, the office vacant^by the death 
of the professor, as he could plead neither ignorance nor as an ex- 
cuse Uxt refusing it 

The party on the other side grounded their hopes of success on the al- 
leged of the plaintiff, and on the presumption that as he was a 

minoTi he could not be a party to the contract in question. 

One who confesses his declares that he is not able to perfenn 

some action, or explain some question. He who labours under — ^— ip 
wAahU to enter into certain contracts or agreements. 

*' It is not from to discover what they ought to do, that men err 

in practice." 

Want of age is a legal to contract a marriage. 

This disadvantage which the Dissenters at present lie under, of a ■ 

to reoetve church preferments, will be easily remedied by the repeal of 
the test 



Disbelief— Unbe lief. 

Unbelief is a want of belief ; disbelief is an unwillingness 
or refusal to believe. I express my unbelief of what I am 
willing to believe, but am not convinced is true. I express 
my disbelief of what I have reason to think is false. Unbe- 
lief is oper to conviction ; disbelief is already convinced of 
the falseness of what it does not believe. Many men have 
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expressed their unbelief in Christianity. I disbelieve the 
statement of a perjured man. Unbelief is properly applied to 
c^iniims, truths, 4S&C. ; disbelief, to facts. 

[ : — bat unbelief is blind. 

Comus, 5I9.J 

Exercise. 

The magistrate having heard the prisoner's story, exp re ss e d his imqnalified 
of every word he had uttered, and turning to the derk of the office. 



directed him immediately to make out his committal. 

Notwithstanding all the pretensions to the art of magic which this im- 
postor so nnUushingly averted, few, even in those superstitious times, were 
so far deceived by hi» 'jtjlifices as not to suspect him of fraud, and many 
even openly expressed their of the art he professed. 

It is well known that a firm faith in the power of magic is to this day 
common in all ports of the East ; and a dangerous experiment would it be 
for any European traveller who, in the pride of his philosophy, should ven- 
ture there publicly to express his in its agency. 

One of the most pernicious effects of a dose acquamtaace with the 
worid is, that it renders us so familiar with the worst parts of human na- 
ture, as almost to l&d to our in many good qualities which really 

exist among men. 



. Freedom — Liberty, 

Freedom represents a positive — ^liberty, a negative quality. 
The former denotes a natural state ; the latter, an exemption 
from bonds or slavery. Those who have never been slaves 
enjoy freedom ; Those who are exempt from slavery enjoy 
liberty. Freedom supposes a right ; liberty supposes a pre- 
vious restraint. Freedom is the birthright of every English- 
man. A prisoner who is set at liberty regains his freedom. 
We are at liberty to speak on any subject we choose, but 
circumstances may prevent our speaking with freedom. 

iBru. And, waving our red weapons o'er our liea43, 
I«6t'8 all cry, Peace ! Freedom ! and Liberty ! /ii2uw Catar, UL 1. 

Pro. Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom Tempest, It. I. 

Jaq. 1 must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind 
■ To blow on whom I please As You Liko It, n. 7. 

The conquered also, and enslaved in war 

ihaU, with their freedom lost, aUviitne lose. P. L.,xi.7W. 

22 
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fiinoe thj origliial lapse, true Ubertf 

Is lost, which always with right reason dwells 

rd.,zta.8i 
That bawl for freedom in theii senseless mood. 

And still revolt when truth would set them firee. 

License they mean when they cry Liberty ; 
For who loves that must first be wise and good. 

lilLTOV * 

How does the Meadow-flower its bloom unfold ^ 
Because the lovely little flower is free 
Down to its root, and, in that freedom, bold . 
And so the grandeur of the Forest-tree 
Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 
But from its own divine vitality. 

WORDSWOBTH. * MitCtL 

No sea 

Swells like the bosom of a man set free ; 

A wilderness is rich with liberty. 

Roll on ye spouting whales, who die or ke^ 

Tour independence in the fathomless Deep * * laUrtif**^ 

Exercise. 

After ten yean* confinement, the prisoner's friends contriyed to nme tfa« 
warn necessary for his ransom, and he was at length set at . 

The queetlon was discassed with great , and most of the mem- 

bere of the society took part in the debate. 

The ancient Greeks cherished the deepest and moet heartfelt love for 

their country ; they fought and bled for their , and preferred a 

thousand deaths to slavery or oppression. 

He was one of the most amiable characters of his time, and his disposi- 
tion was marked by the and frankness with which he c<nnmanicated 

his opinions and sentiments to his friends. 

Some men appear to have had singular ideas of —~ ; they seem to 
have thought that it meant a privilege to do whatever their evil passioDS 
might dictate, and to have looked upon it as a state in which the most 
atrocious crimes might be committed with impunity. 

After having suffered three years* unprisonment for this libel, he was set 

at , and he determined thenceforth to express himself with lea 

on the character and conduct of others. 

« The of the press is a blessing when we are indined to write 

agauist others, and a calamity when we find ourselvefl oveibonie by the 
multitude of our assailants." 



A Lie — An Untruth, 

. A lie is positively — an untruth is negatavely false. The 
former is intentional, the latter involuntary. He who eayt 
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what he knows to be untrue, with an intention to deceive, 
tells a lie. He wl^o says what is untrue, but who is not 
aware of its falseness, utters an untruth. The word untruth 
is not unfrequently used as a softened expression for a lie, but 
this is not a correct use of the word. These two words 
might also be distinguished by their active and passive 
meanings — ^for a lie is the active, and an untruth the passive 
false. 

[Pro. like one 

Who haying, unto tnith, by telling of it . 

Made such a sinner of his memory 

To credit his own lie Temptttt l t. 

Kath. In the presence 

He would say untruths ; and be ever double 

Both in his words and meaning Aimry F///., ir. t 

His countenance, as the morning-star, that guides 
The starry flodc, allured them ; and with lies 
Drew after lum the third part ot heaven^s host 

P. L,y T. 709.J 

Exercise. 

** Aboire all things, tell no , no, not even in triflea." 

« The nature of a consists in this, that it is a folse significatioii 

knowingly and voluntarily used." 

« There is little hope for common justice in this dispute, from a man who 
lays the foundations of his reasonings in so notorious an w" 

** When I hear my neighbour speak that which is not true, and I say to 
him : * Tliis is not true,' or * This is fieJse,' I only convey to him the naked 

idea of hk error ; this is the primary idea : but if I say, * It is a ,' the 

word ——~ carries also a secondary idea ; for it implies both the falsehood 
of the speech, and my reproach and censure of the speaker." 

** I can hardly consider this observation as an , much less can I 

oendemn the person who made it as a ." 

" Thy better soul abhors a part. 

Wise is thy voice, and noble is thy heart" 

** In matter of speculation or practice, no can possibly avail the 

patron and defender long." 

" That a vessel filled with ashes will receive the like quantity of water 

that it would have done if it had been empty is utterly , for the water 

will not go in by a fifth part" 

" TruUi is the object of our nnderstandmg, as good is of our will ; and the 
■ndeiBtanding can no more be delighted with a i than the will eaa 

diooae an ^;»parent eviL" 
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To permit — to aUow. 

To aUow consents tacitly; to permit consents formally. Th< 
former has a negative meaning ; it is merely not to forbid ; the 
latter is positive ; it signifies to grant leaVe. We are allowed tc 
do what no one interferes with us for doing ; we are permitted 
to do what we obtain leave to do. An action for which it is 
not necessary to ask permission is allowed ; to permit implies 
the granting of a request. School-boys are allowed a certain 
space for their sports or exercise ; but if they wish to go be- 
yond the limits of that space, they must ask leave in order to 
be permitted to do so. 

[P. Hen. Tet herein will I imitate the mm ; 
Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 1 Eemy IF., i. t. 

Nor. __ Anger is like 
▲ full-hot horse ; who being allowed his way 
Self-mettle tires him. Henry YIU., i. I. 

Lear. __ o heavens. 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselTes are old, 
Make it your cause. King Lear, ir. 4. 

Therefore, since he permits 

Within himself unworthy powers to reign 

Over free reason, God, in judgment just. 

Subjects him from without to violent lords. P. L., ziL 90. 

who, while they feel 

Vigour divine within them, can allow 

Omnipotence to none Id., vL 158. 

But Heaven's high will 

Permits a second and a daiicer shade 

Of Pagan night. Wobdswoetb. * Ecdttias, gsnnrft 

Faint the beam 

Of human life when first allowed to gleam 

On mortal notice. ' Tour qf 18S3.' 

the chancel only showed 

Some vain distinctions, marks of earthly state 

By immemorial privilege allowed ; 

Though with the Encincture's special sanctity 

But ill according. * Tke JScatrnon,' v.] 

Exercise 

The boyi had finished their studies, and were going to take a walk, bat 

the youngest was not to accompany the othen, as he had not been 

■0 diligent as usoal that morning. 

Thm WM a groat disappointment to him, and at his samest reqaest* and 
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flriHifbl promise to do better another time, the master him to join his 

school-fellows. 

It is shameful that we should ' oniselves to remain in ignorance of 

what it is oar boonden duty to know. 

The sailors, having asked leave of the captain, were — — — to go ariiore, 
on condition that they should return to the vessel before nine o'clock the 
same evening. 

As some friends were expected that night whom they veiy much wished 
to see, they were —~ to sit up later than usual, and did not retire to bed 
till nearly ten o'clock. 

SddierB cannot absent themselves from theb duty without being q>eeia]ly 



" I have obtained his to make these conversations public" 

<* Plutarch says, very finely, that a man should not himself to 

hate even his enemies." 
** Any of my readers who have studied the biography of men of letters 

will my assertion is borne out by facts." 



To assiiage — to mitigate. 

To assuage and to mitigate both denote a diitiinishing of 
pain. To mitigate is a negative, to assuage is a positive 
term. He who mitigates, relaxes in harshness ; he who 
assuages, actively lessens the pain of others. We mitigate 
by being less severe ; we assuage by being positively kind. 
Time mitigates, friends assuage our afflictions. A penalty to 
be inflicted — ^rigour to be employed — a sentence to be passed 
— ^may be mitigated; grief, fears, affliction, &c., may be 
assuaged. 

iMem, The good Gods assuage thy wrath. — • 

Coriolamu, r, 8. 

Per, To mitigate the justice of thy plea 

Afereft. of Vim., iv. 1. 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and 'suage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts ? 

P. £., i 5S6, 

Dire inflammation^ which no cooling herb 
Or med'cinal herb can assuage 

Nor breath of vernal air from snowy Alp. " 

5. J., 697. 

Till she, in jealous fury unassuaged 

Had slain his paramour with ruthless sword 

WoBMwoaTX. * Aritgml mti BUmmf 

22* 
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Christ died for —cannot forfeit his high claim 
To live and move exempt from all controul 
Which fellow-feeling doth not mitigate. 

* Kceletitu. Sonnstt*' 

For the tired slare, Song lifts the languid oar 

And bids it aptl j fa^ with chiow 

That beautifies the fairest shore 

And mitigates the harshest clime. * On the Power of SmmiJ^ 

Exercise, 

U I oan in any way private inflammations, or allay pablio fer- 
ments, I shall apply myself to it with the utmost endeavonn." 

<* All we can do now is to devise how that which must be endured may 
be , and its inconveniences cou]i|prailed as near as may be, that 

when the best things are not possible, nie best may be made oX those 
that are." 

*< This was necessary for the securing the pec^e from the feazs c^>abls 
of being by no other means." 

** The king would not have one penny abated of that granted to him by 
Parliament, because it might encourage other countries to pray the like re- 
lease or ion." 

The prisoner having been found guilty upon this evidence, acknowledged 
the justice of- the verdict, but prayed that the circumstances of the case 
would mduce the judge to his sentence. 

The remedies which were applied immediately the pain of the 

wound, so that by the next day he could use the limb, and in a short tima 
was able to walk about without assistance. 

<* We could greatly wish that the rigour of their opinion were J* 

" Yet is his hate, his rancour ne'er the less. 
Since nought malice when 'tis told." 



To shun — to avoid. 

To avoid has a negative, to shun, a positive meaning. To 
avoid is merely not to approach ; to shun is to turn from. We 
avoid what may do us harm ; we shun what we dislike, or 
what we think is likely to do us harm. We avoid had 
habits — ^that is, we take care not to acquire them ; we should 
shun vice — ^that is, we should turn away from it. Prudence 
induces us to avoid ; fear or dislike prompts us to shun. A 
transitive verb can never be used after to shun. We avoid 
ddiDg; ,we shun what is already done. 
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tLear. 'Hiou 'dst shun a bear : 

But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 

Thou 'dst meet the bear in the mouth. 

King Lem, ill 4 

MaL This murderous shaft, that's shot. 
Hath not ]ret lighted ; and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Maeieth, ii t 

As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields 
Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels P. L., ii. 581 

Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better Id., ix. 864. 

The recreant Soul, that dares to shun the debt 

Imposed on human kind 

WoBDswoBTH. ' Secmt 
— ^— their Mlpdom is 



jgpdoi 

IOTOth< 



To look into the eyes OTothers, thence 
To be instructed what they must avoid. 

* The Exeurnont* tx.} 

Exercise. 

*< Hamg thonragfaly consider^ the nature of this paaBion, I haire made it 

my duty to study how to the envy that may accrue to me from 

these my speculationa" 

" Of many things, some few I shall explain, 

Teach thee to the dangers of the main, 

And how at length the promised shore to gain." 

« Let no man make himself a confidant of the foibles of a beloved com- 
panion, lest he find himself ^—^ by the friend of bis heart" 

"Prudence will enable us to many of the evils to which we are 

daily exposed." 

Here he fell into vicious habits, and associated with such low companions 
that his society was soon by every respectable person. 

I thought I perceived liim at some distance from me, but, as if he 

dreaded an mterview, on my approaching him, he me, and mixed 

among the crowd. 

It is wise and prudent to do what is commanded, and ——~ what « 
forbidden, by those whose authority we acknowledge. 



To prevent — to hinder. 

We are hindered from proceeding by something wnich 
draws us back. We are prevented from advancing by some- 
thing which comes in our way. A visiter who occupies 
much of our time hinders us from pursuing our usual occupa- 
lioos. A shower of rain will prevent us from taking a walk 
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He who is hindered does not wholly cease fitnn actioii ; bni 
he who is prevented cannot advance a step. The inspection 
of passports frequently hinders travellers on the continent from 
proceeding as quickly as they wish. He who would attempt 
to travel on the continent without a passport, would be pre 
ventAd by the custom-house officers. 

iCar. wise men ne'er wail their preeent woet 

But presently prevent the ways to waiL 

K. Hen, This dangerous treason, lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings Hewrff F. iL S. 

Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 

CosiM, 285. 

what hinder^Qien 

To reach, and feed at once both body and mindf 

P. L^ is. 778. 
See how her Ivy clasps the sacred Ruin 
Fall to preven'v, or beautily decay. 

WoBDfwoBT9 < MiactL Smmtt>* 
But O restrain compassioD, if its edurse, 
As oft befals, prevent or turn aside 
Judgments and aims and acts whose higher source 
Is sympathy with the unforewamed, who died 
Blameless— with them that shuddered o'er his grave, 
And all who from the law firm safety crave. 

* On Pmnishmma ofDmtL* 

and airy hopes 

Dancing around her, hinder ana disturb 
Those meditadons of the soul that feed 
The retrospective virtues. * The Baeemwiiom,* rlLj 

Exercise. 

I shouM have begun my letter yesterday, but I was — by my 
brothers, who insisted on my accompanying them in their afternoon walk. 

I sat down this morning with the full determination to write to you, but 1 

have been by so many circumstances, that I am afiraid I shall never 

finish this letter. 

They now attempted to force their way through the entrance, but were 
by thobe within, who made a desperate sally from the gate, and suc- 
cessfully repulsed the assailants. 

I was from calling c^ you yesterday by several visiters who 

came in when I was on the point of setting t)fl^ 

The delicate state of his health has his education considerably, 

and bis making that advancement which, in ordinary cases, would 

be expected. 

Had not the workmen been , they would have finished the build- 
ing last week. 

it m mnek eoier to keep oweehree void of lesentm— t tiun te 



iT ■ * 

omwtmfJam stnontbiss. Ml 

t manm when H has grained admiflrioii. To use the fllmliitloii of •& 

Hent author, wo can the begiimmgB of some things whose piD> 

I afterwards we cannot — - 



Barbarous — Inhuman. 

larbarous and inhuman are both higher degrees of cruel ; 
barbarity expresses a positive love of cruehy, whilst inhu- 
lity denotes the cruelty resulting from a want of the 
iral feelings of kindness and tenderness which are com- 
i to human beings. A barbarous man takes pleasure in 
cting pain ; an inhuman man is heedless of the pain he 
)s others. Barbarity delights in cruelty. Many of the 
nan emperors committed the most atrocious barbarities* 
umanity has no feeling for the miseries of others The 
'e-trade is an inhuman traffic. 

[Lear. The barbarous Scythian 

Or he that makes his generation messes 

King LeoTf L L 

Duke, A stony acyersary, an inhumai^ wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy Merch. of Vm., ir, L 

A multitude, like which the populous north 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhone or the Danau, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the south, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 

P. L.t i. S5S. 

all the miseries of life 

Li£B in captivity 

Among inhuman foes. 5. A., 109. 

By Augustin led. 

They come— and onward travel without dread, 
Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer- 
Sung for themselves, and those whom they would free ! 

WoBDswoBTH. * EccUt. S^Rmte.*] 

Exercise. 

By thefar usage, he died in a few days, to the grief of all that 

«r him." 

A just war may be prosecuted in a very nnjnst manner ; by perfidious 

ehes of our word, by cruelties, and by assassinations." 

" Each social feeling fell, 

And joyless pervades 

And purifies the hevt" 




M3 WtLAOnOAL 

" The imfortimate ymmg prince wat l y ■■iiwiiintiiil is hii flMlfa 

•r'sanm." 

** Among the ■ d he exercised during his progres. Done was HMte hor- 
rible than the massacre of the Alexandrians; he led the pe(q>le oat 
of their city, surrounded them with his soldiers, and ordered them all to 
be cut down." 

" The more these praises were enlarged^ tiie more — -.« was the pon^ 
ishment, and the sufferer more innocent" 

** Relentless love the cruel mother led 
The blood of her unhappy babes to shed ; 
Love lent the sword, the mother struck the blow, 
— she, but more ^— thou.** 
« Whether it was that her son had instigated it, or that she had hemif 
firen some ofience, or from the mere wantonness of t y, Hmuy now 

gave orders for the execution of the Countess of Salisbury .'^ 



Defective — Faulty. 
That is defective which is wanting in soine respect. That 
is faulty which has what it ought not to have. What is de- 
fective requires something to be supplied; what is faulty 
requires something to be corrected. A book which wants 
a leaf is defective ; a book containing a leaf which belongs 
to another book is faulty. The same distinction is to be 
made between the nouns defect and fault. The former im- 
plies the absence of something right ; the latter, the presence 
of something wrong. 

iBur. And as our vineyards, follows, meads and hedges. 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildness ; 
Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children, 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our countxy. 

Btwry r ., T* 8* 
Crom, men so noble, 

However faulty, yet should find respect 

For what they have been : tis a cruelty 

To load a faiting man. Henry VIIL^ r, % 

Like of his like, his image multiplied 

In unity defective P. £., riii. 409. 

The image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and erect, though faulty since 

/d., xi. 509.] 

Exercise, 

The system was foimd to be — ' — m many points : the arrangement 
W99 m OQoAisedy that it not unftequeitly puzsled rather than enlightened 
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^^^^^ hvi^ ^ »irifoifriiis.- Mi 

cbe faiqimer ; and, on several qneetknis connected with the tnfajeet, it gave 
Ao information whatever. 

It was not until several games had been played, that the cards were 

found to be ; a discovery made by two of the players throwing 

down the same card simultaneously ; it was consequently agreed that alt the 
money won during the preceding part of the evening should be restored to 
its original owners. 

The book was very badly printed, and so , that there was scarcely 

a page in which several emendations were not required. 

In order to render the work useful, it was found necessary to correct its 
— , and supply its , 

It is perhaps better that a work should be — ~ than , for 

will often happen in the haste of composition ; whereas 



may generally be traced either to the author's ignorance or imperfBCt 
knowledge. 

'* The low race of men take a secret pleasure in finding an eminent 

character levelled to their condition by a report of its , and keep 

themselves in countenance, though they are excelled in a thousand 
virtues, if they believe that they have in common with a great peison any 



one " 



Excessive — Immoderate. 

He who exceeds, goes beyond — ^he who is immoderate, 
does not keep within bounds. Consequently the distinction 
between excessive and immoderate is as positive and nega- 
tive. They who do not restrain their appetites within the 
bounds prescribed by nature, eat immoderately; they who 
load the stomach to satiety, eat to excess. An immoderate 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table produces uneasiness ; 
excessive indulgence in the same pleasures puts us in danger 
of a surfeit, or apoplexy. Immoderate is opposed to tempe- 
rate ; excessive to defective. Excessive is frequently used in 
a favorable sense ; immoderate, always in a bad sense. 

iLaf. Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, excessive grief the ensmf 
to the Uving. AWs WeU, 4«., i. 1. 

Clattd. As surfeit is the father of much fast. 
So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint. Meas. for Mtai., L % 

But pain is ^rfect misery, the worst 

Of evils, and excessive, overturns 

AUpatisnee P.L.,rl,4$L] 
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Who knows not the languor that attendi every — - indnlgenoe ii 
pleasure? 

** One of the first objects of wish to every one is to maintain a profwr 
place and rank in society : this, amcmg the vain and ambitious, is alwayi 

the favourite aim. With them it arises to expectations Ibunded on 

their supposed talents and imagined merits." 

" A man must be ly stupid as well as uncharitable, who believei 

there is no virtue but on his own side.'' 

** One means very effectual for the preservation of health is a qoiet and 
ebeerful mind, not afflicted by passions, or distracted with 



" If panicum be laid below and about the bottom of a root, it win caois 
the root to grow to an bigness." 

eating takes away sound sleep ; — ^ eating disoideis the di* 

gestive functions. 

** Moderation is a virtue of no small importance to those who find 

in every thing to be an evil." 

" It is wisely ordered in our present state that joy and foar, hope and 
grief, should act alternately as checks and balances upon aaeh othar, in 
order to prevent an in any of them." 

" His death was caused by an use of oiHates." 



SECTION V. 

MISCELLANEOUS SFNONTMES. 



There are many cases in which it is extremely difficult to 
discover any principle by which the difTerences of words can 
be accounted for. Though, as we have alrei^y shewn, it is 
very possible to form, to a certain extent, a classification of 
differences, by referring them, in different cases, to a distinct 
principle ; there are many pairs of words whosO' difference 
does not appear to depend on any uniformly directing prin- 
ciple, but seems the result of a mere caprice of language. 
These cases baffle all attempts at classifying, and we must, 
therefore, be content to consider them under the head of 
" Miscellaneous." Here it will be found that a different cause 
operates in each single pair, so that we shall here learn no- 
thing more than the explanation of the difference in each indi- 
ndua] case, and this explanation will suggest no certain rule 
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in other cases of difficulty. But when we consider the sub- 
tile nature of the human mind, and the almost infinite variety 
of shades and forms which language assumes, we shall not be 
surprised at this difficulty. Some tinge of colouring, some 
almost imperceptible shade, will be found to exist in one, 
which does not belong to the other, and this so capricious 
and so infinitely various, that it is impossible to classify such 
words, or collect those among them in which any one prin- 
ciple is found to act uniformly. The following synonymes are 
of this nature, for the study of which the learner is referred to 
the explanations under each pair. 



Accent — Emphasis. 

An accent is a stress or leaning of the voice on certain syl- 
lables in every word, by which those syllables are more vig- 
orously pronounced than others. An emphasis is a stress of 
the voice on certain words, by which those words are promi- 
nently distinguished in a sentence. Accent respects the pro- 
nunciation of a word; emphasis respects the meaning of 
the sentence. To pronounce the word ndiure with the strain 
on the second syllable (thus, natiire) would be a fault of ac- 
cent. To give the same force to every word in a sentence, is 
to read without emphasis. 

iLen. prophecying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion, and confused events, 

Macbeth, ii. t. 
Htun, What is he, whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? HamUt, v. 1. 

And with persuasive accent thus began. 

P. L.f ii. 11& 

the sacred Book 

In dostj sequestration wrapt too long 
AMumet the accents of our native tongue. 

WOBDSWOBTH. * Eccks, SOfHMtt.*] 

Exercise. 

In the time of the Commonwealth, the of many words m the 

English language was uifized. In the *' Paradise Lost" of Milton, several 

words are found with an diflbrent from that with which they ara 

now pronomced. 

23 
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In erery fentanee, tfasM an certain wofcb which require a greater BtiM 

of the voice in reading than others. This atrea ia called in grammar — 

He who reads without , reads monotonously. 

Foreigners are very liable to make faults of ——~ in pronouncmg oui 
language. 

Laying a strong on these last words, and giving me another in- 

quhing look of significance, the stnuiger quitted the room, leaving me in a 
state of confusion and conjecture, which may be more easily imagined than 
described. 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to pronounce a dissyllable without 
placing a stronger on one than on the other of the two syllables. 

** Those English syllables which I call long ones receive a pequliar streis 
of voice from their acute or circumflex , as in quickly, dftwry." 

<* — ^— not so much regards the tune, as a certain grandeur, wherebf 
■BBM word or sentence is rendered more remariLable than the rest by a more 
vigorous pronunciation, and a longer stay npon it" 



An address — A direction. 

The difference between an address and a direction is, that 
an address comprises the name of the person directed to, as 
well as the place at which he or she resides. A direction sig- 
nifies no more than the specification of a certain place. The 
form of an address might be, Mr. John Smith, 19, George-street, 
Cornwall-square. If I am told to address a letter to the above 
Mr. Smith, I write down this form ; but if some one ask me 
Mr. Smith's direction, I answer by specifying the place in 
which he lives, viz. 19, George-street, Cornwall-square. Aa 
eddress comprises a name and direction ; a direction excludes 
the name. We do not address places, though we direct to 
both places and persons 

Exercise, 

I have only to put the ^—^ to this letter, and I will then accompany 
you. 

I should have written to you before, but I had midaid your , and 

did not find it till this morning. 

Can you give me Mr. Robinson's ? 

The name was written on the outer cover of the parcel, but it had no 

This tnmk bemg property , it cannot faU to reach the person foi \ 

wbtm H b btMidsd. i 
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Those who travel with much luggage should take tb« greatest care tfaa* 
aU their jwckages are correctly and legibly y 

Put the -^— — on this letter for me. ' 



Arms — Weapons. 

In strict propriety of language, arms are instruments of of 
fence, and weapons instruments of defence. According to this 
distinction, swords, spears, cross-bows, &c., are arms ; whilst 
kelmets, cuirasses, and shields are weapons. This distinction, 
however, does not always hold good, for the expression " mur- 
derous weapons," as well as " coat of arms," is common in 
modem phraseology. These are in direct opposition to the 
above explanation. The best distinction, then, to be made be- 
tween these words is, that arms are instruments made expressly 
for fighting ; and weapons are instruments casually used for 
fighting. According to this distinction, pokers, staves, or 
knives, will be equally weapons, but not equally arms with 
swords, pistols, and guns. The word weapons is used in the 
singular ; arms, never, in this sense. 

[G2o. Weapons ! arms ! What^s the matter here t 

King Lear J ii. 2. 

K. Rich. grating shock of wrathful iron arms 

Rich. II. y i. 3. 

Bru. waving our red weapons o'er our heads 

Let's all cry, Peace ! Freedom ! and Liberty ! 

Julius CaaoTj Hi. ] 

for life 

To noble and ignoble is more sweet 

Untrained in arms, where rashness leads not on. 

P. L.y xii. 223 
Far otaer arms and weapons must 
Be those, that quell the might of hellish charms. 

ComtM, 612. 
This is the happy Warrior ; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be. 

WoBDswopTH. ' Oiaracter of the Happy Warrw** 

While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd. 

With weapons grasped in fearless hands, to assert 

Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind. 

* SonneU to Liberty,*} 

Exercise, 

The bayonet is a formidable ; it was so called ftom having been 

Sfst made at Bayonne. 



bmM iDdMid, the lunb 

'nw sbephenl'g dog, Uu lionet anil IhB (limiti 

Vied mill Ihu wstarioil 

WoBDSWDBTn, 'Ok Kaningtfntcf' 
Bw tlie ant mlgbty HmiUi lesTB Uia bnue— 
To chsie manUnd, wiUi men in aimiea packed 
For Ml Aflld paAime hi^ uid abiolate 

■ Phu <s LOirtr.n 

Exercise. 

" llMrB ia no tippiiA^ force to the itntagenM of baman reaaon.' 

" The tojal , wHh his uenal genertMity, immediately est the Uttle 

; captive at libertj." 

" Hedea'a ohnnm were there, C1tiw>d feaata. 

With bowl* that tujD onunoured f ontha to " 

■* Ab nature liaa framed the aeTeral ^Hici» of being! aa it were is 
■ chain, u> man eeema to be placed aa the middle [ink ' between aogela nod 

" Rftnniiiig home last lught, I wee met by m; old mastiff, Carle, who 
cune benndinf towarda me, and barking with joy at aBdog me again. 
Snddenly, I observed that he ceased barking, and limped m walking. I 

called hiiD to rae, and apoD eitumnation diacovered that the poor 

had cnl one of hii fare-paivB Tsry severely." 

" The philosopher who ne'er haa proved 

The jay of loTing or of being loved." 

" Even animala make nee of this artificial Way rf making 

I to have aeventl sgnificaUona, to call, wam, chide, cherfab. 



A eonse^venee — A result. 
A eonsequeitee is th&t which, of necessity, follows an action, 
or a conrse of life ; a result is produced by combination. 
Rnin is the coasequence of extravagance ; four is the result 
of the addition of two and two. The primary meaning of the 
word conseguenee may bo illustrated by the swell which al- 
ways follows in the wake of a steam-vessel ; it is thM vhich 
cannot but follow. In the same way, a result is the re- 
bounding of a ball, or any thing elastic, which is struck 
against a wall. In this case, the resuh will not always be 
the same ; it will depend on the elasticity of the ball, the 
baldness of the wall, and the force of the throw. Many 
ciroometaDces, then, enter into the calculation of a reBnlt, 
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which 18 not the case with a consequence. There may be 
many steps in A calculation before we arrive at a result : con- 
sequences are invariable and more immediate ; they arise out 
of the very nature of things. 

iBtu*. here choose I ; Joy be the consequence ! 

March, of Yen,, iii S 
Remember what I warn thee, snun to taste 
And shun the bitter consequence 

P. L., viii 888 
Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpets' regal sound the great result 

Id., 515. 

Festive songs 

Break from the maddened nations at the sight 
Of sudden overthrow ; and cold neglect 
Is the sure consequence of slow decay. 

* Th9 Bacmwm,* viL] 

Exercise. 

A premature decay of aH the vital functions is the natural ■ of a 

vicious life. 

According to the account received yesterday, fortune then i^ppeared in- 
clined to favor the opposite party ; but whatever may be the , it will 

be ^nerally known to-morrow. 

His health suffered severely in of excessive study during his youthi 

and| at a period of life when most men enjoy the greatest physical and men- 
tal vigour, he had lost all his energy and elasticity of mind. 

When you have well discussed the matter, and come to some conclosion 

as to your intention, you will let me know the . 

" Shun the bitter , for know, 

The day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt die.*' 

*' The state of the world is continually changing, and none can tell the 
of the next vicissitude." 

** Jealousy often draws after it a fatal train of .** 



A contest — A conflict, 

A contest is a strife which arises between two or more per- 
sons for some common object ; a conflict is the violent meeting 
of two parties incensed against each other. A contest may 
be, and often has been, decided by a conflict. In the history 
of the wars of the " Roses," the contending parties were the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and in the course of the con 
test for the crown, a series of conflicts took place. Contests 
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do not of necessity imply violence, but. con^c^ are always 

desperate and sanguinary. A man perishes ib a conflict, and 

is defeated in a contest. 

[Eim. I will persevere ia my course of loyalty though the conflict be sore be- 
tween that and my blood. King Lear, ilL 5. 

Thus they in mutual accusation spent 

The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemmng 

And of their yain contest appeared no end. 

P. L., iz. 1189. 

dire waF the noise 

Of conflict, Id., ri SIS. 

When he had crushed a plentiful estate 

By ruinous contest, to obtain a seat 

in Britain's senate. * 7^ ExcMniom,* th 

that Soul, 

Which with the motion of a virtuous act 
Flashes a look of terror upon guilt, 
Is, after conflict, quiet as the ocean, 
By a miraculous finger stilled at once, 

* The Border«r»,*\ 

Exercise, 

'* Soon after, the death of the long famished a general lubject for poeti* 

cal ." 

** Bare, unhoused trunks. 

To the ing elements exposed." 

«< A definition is the only way whereby the meaning of words can be 

known, without leaving room for about it" 

'* Happy is the man who, in the of desire between God and the 

world, can oj^xMe not only argument to argument, but pleasore to pleasore." 

** Leave all noisy , all immodest clamouis, and brawling language." 

** Lashed into foam, the fierce iug brine 

^ems o'er a thousand raging waves to bum." 
** If he attempt this great change, with what labour and ~-^— most be 
accomplish it?" 

The third candidate, finding there was no chance of aoccea, withdrew 
from the — ^— . 

** No assurance touching victories can make present so sweet and 

easy, but nature will shrink from them." 



Discretion — Prudence. 

Prudence is the quality which enables us to foresee proba- 
bilities, and to act accordingly. Discretion has to do with 
tangible realities — with things that are before us. The pro** 
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dent man prepares for what is coming; the discreet man 
judges of present aflfairs. We are determined by our prudence 
to follow one course to the exclusion of all others ; we are de- 
termined by our discretion to do one of two things. It is pru- 
dent to provide against bad weather ; it is discreet not to al- 
lude to an offensive 8ubje(;t. 

iHam. Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor 

HamletfiiLi. 

Kath. A prince most prudent, of an excellrat 

And unmatched wit and judgment. 

Hmry VUL, iL 4. 

that what she wills to do or say 

Seems wisest, yirtuousest, discreetest, best. 

P. L^ TiiL 5d0. 

what the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In chorus or iambick, teachers best 

Of moral prudence P. R., ir. 983.] 

Exercise, 

Nature has been likened to a mother, who not only supplies her 

children's preee t wants, bat provides against their future necessities. 

It is a strong proof of in to speak of family affitiis before all par- 
sons indiscriminately. 

Horace calls the ant a animal, who, not regardless of the future, 

eiiq>Ioys herself in the summer in laying up a store of food against the se- 
verity of the winter season. 

No person will ever allude to subjects which he knows to be dis- 

agreeaUe to those iinth whom he converses. 

is more required in the management of present affiiirs, in 

that of future : by the former, we determine promptly what to do or what 
not to do in the exigency of the moment ; by the latter, we predetermine 
what shall be most expedient for the future. Both qualities are not only 
desirable, but actually indiq>en8able in the regulation of the common affairs 
flf human life. 

" Let your own 

be your tutor. Suit the action 

To the word." 

"The ignorance in which we are left concerning good and evil is not 
■Dch as to supersede in conduct" 



Endurance — Duration . 

These words are not strictly synonymous ; but as they are 
frequeni]Y mistaken for one another, it may be useful to shew 
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in what they differ. Endurance is the power of bearing up 
against insults or misfortunes ; duration signifies merely a 
continuance of time. The idea of time enters into the mean- 
ing of both words, for endurance is the power of bearing with 
for a length of time. Without duration, we should hare no 
opportunity of enduring. 

[Bene. she misused me past the endurance of a block. 

Much Adot 4«*> ii* 1 

work ease out of pain 

Through labour and endurance. P. L., ii. 963. 

Her mind she strictly tutored to find peace 

And pleasure in endurance. * The Eatettrtumf* n.l 

Exercise. 

" It has been my lot to frequent visitationB of ill-bealth, although 

my muscular frame is strong, and I am capable of bearing great privation 
and almost any exertion of mere bodily fatigue." 

** Aristotle, by greatnees of action, does not only mean it should be great 
in its nature, but also in its , that it should have a due length in it" 

** Then fortitude was most admirable in their patience and of all 

evils, of pain and of death." 

« ** is a circumstance so essential to happiness, that if we conceived 

it possible for the joys of heaven itself to pass from us in an instant, we 
should find ourselves not much concerned for the attainment of them." 

" How miserable his state who is condemned to at once the 

pangs of guilt and the vexations of calamity !" 

" I think another probable conjecture (respecting the soul's immortality) 
may be raised from our appetite to itself." 

** I would fain know whether that man takes a rational course to preserve 

himself, who refuses the of these higher troubles, to secure himself 

from a condition infinitely more miserable ?" 



An era — An epoch 

The words era and epoch are both employed to mark speci- 
fied times of events. An era expresses the duration of time 
for which events are computed chronologically ; an epoch is a 
point of time, distinguished by some remarkable circumstance, 
from which events are reckoned. The era of Rome lasted 
from 753 b. c. to the birth of Christ; the Christian era, from 
the birth of Christ to the present time. The nativity of Christ 
is the epoch from which modem European chronology is com 
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puted. The Hegira, or flight of Mahomet, a. d. 622, is the 
epoch from which the Arabians date. 

Exercise, 

Seneca, the Roman philoeopher, was bom at the beginning of the Chns* 
tian , 

The foundation of their city was the ~^— • from which the Romans 
dated the events of their history. 

The Christian commenced in the seven hundred and fifty-third 

year of the building of Rome. 

The of the Julian , which precedes the common or Chris- 
tian by forty-five years, is the reformation of the Roman calendar 

by Julius CflBsar. 

In the tenth century, many sovereigns dated their instruments from, the 
different of their reign. 

** The commencement of the reign of William the Conqueror is usually 
dated from the day of the battle of Hastings, viz. Saturday, the 14th of 
October, 1066 ; but, according to Vilaine, it was dated from two ■ ; 

the one, the death of Edward the Confessor, which occurred on the 5th of 
January, 1066 ; and the other, William's coronation, which took place at 
Westminster, on Christmas-day in that year." 

** Their several or beginnings, as from the Creation of the worlfl, 

ftom the Flood, from the first Olympiad, from the building of Rome, or from 
any remarkable passage or accident, give us a pleasant prospect into the 
histories of antiquity, and of former ages.*' 



A fault — a mistake, 

A fault IS an error of judgment ; a mistake is an error of 
perception. When we determine wrongly, we commit a 
fault ; when we perceive wrongly, we make a mistake. A 
mistake is less grave than a fault. Children are apt to make 
mistakes ; men often commit faults. A child that would copy 
a j9 for a ^ would make a mistake ; t. e, he would take one 
for the other. To allow children to do as they please is a 
great fault. The writer was once asked whether the Greeks 
were called Hellenes because they were descended from 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus : that was a mistake, the 
questioner mistook Helen for Hellen. 
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iKbig. ■ — But tia not so above : 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 

To give in evidence. HamUt, iiL S. 

Aria, Remember, I have done thee worthy servioe i 

Told thee no lies, made no mistakings 

Temfutt L S. 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 

For his revolt. P. L., iL 000 

He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake 

Id., iz. 000. 

For as, by disciplme of Time made wise, 
We learn to tolerate the infirmities 
And faults of others— gently as he may. 
So with our own the mild Instructor deals 
Teaching us to forget them or forgive. 

WOBOSWOBTH. < Ecckt. SflWMte.'] 

Exercise, 

It is a great to sappose that children, because they are young and 

inexperienced, should not be treated as reasonable beings. 

There can be little doubt that many of the -^•~— which are so preva- 
lent in early youth might be much modified, if not altogether prevented, by 
a judicious education. 

The young, though gifted with great abilities, are more liaUe than their 
elders to make in the conduct of life, from want of experience. 

Instead of prying into the of others, we should take care to be 

free from them ourselves. 

The of the work are so glaring, that it is impossible for the most 

inattentive reader not to be struck with them. 

When my uncle first saw his friend after so long an absence, be was so 
altered that he did not recognize him, and took him for some casual fre- 
quenter of the same hotel ; but on discovering his , he immediately 

apologized for his apparent rudeness. 

" To be desurous of a good name, and careful to do every thing that we 

innocently may to obtain it, is so far from being a , even in private 

persons, that it is their great and indispensable duty.'* 

*< It happened that the king himself passed through the gallery during tbis 
debate, and gmiling at the ^— of the dervise, ai&ed him how he could 
poesiUy be so dull as not to distinguish a palace from a caravansary." 



An idea — a notion 

An idea is an impression made on the mind by something 
external; a notion is whatever we know about a thing 
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These words have been much confounded, and in common 
language are very frequently used the one for the other. If I 
mention the word horse to one who has seen that animal, the 
word recalls to his mind the idea of the animal ; but, if I 
make any affirmation about the horse — as, the horse is stnft-^ 
I express a notion, or what I know about the horse. 

iFriar. The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imaglnatioiL Muck Ad0, 4c^ ir. 1 

Maeb. that might. 

To half a soul, and a notion crazed, 

Say, thus did Banquo. Mtubeth, iiL 1. 

Thence to behold this new-created world. 

The addition of his empire, how it showed 

In prospect from his throne, how good, how fidr 

Answering his great idea. P L., vii 907. 

unless we ourselves 

Seek them with wandering thoughts, and notions vaiii 

Id., yiii. 187. 
Unhallowed actions— planted like a crown 
Upon the insolent aspiring brow 
Of spurious notions— worn as open signs 
Of prejudice subdued * The Exaar$wm,* iL] 

Exercise. 

It was not long before we found him of no assistance wbaterer ; he had 

not a single upon the subject, and consequently, he made so many 

Uundera, that he rather retarded than forwarded the work we were engaged 
upon. 

His work, though it displayed no inconsiderable talent, was so full 

of strange and odd fancies, that few gave themselves the trouble 

to read it, and it soon was neglected to a degree which it really did not quite 
deserve. 

Those who are deprived of the sense of hearing or sight, can have but 
▼ery imperfect of BOund>.or colour. 

He was full of the most extravagant of the construction of the 

worid, and the planetary system, and would indulge in the wildest theories 
upon all sorts of speculative questions. 

Those who compose for the first time, generally find themselves at a loss 

m two ways: firstly they want , and secondly, when they have 

them, they do not know how to arrange them. 



A method — a mode. 

The method is the theory upon which the mode is built. 
Method regards the coivtrivance ; mode, the practice. BeB 
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and Lancaster mvented methods of teaching. The method is 
the arrangement of the plan, which is worked out by the 
modes of practice which it pursues. The method is in the 
mind ; the mode, in the hand. Methods are ingenious or er- 
roneous. Modes are skilful or clumsy. The Chinese method 
of building differs greatly from that of the English. Running, 
jumping, leaping, &c., are various modes of action by which 
a method of gymnastics is worked out. 

[Pot. Tboagh this be madness, yet there's method in it. 

Handett ii. 3. 
• K. Hem, For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument ; and now my death 
Changes the mode 8 HeHry /F., ir. 4 

Another method I must now begin P. R., ir. 540. 
God*s altar to disparage, and displace 

For one of Syrian mode P. L.^ i. 474. 

Powers there are 

That touch each other to the quick, in modes 

Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive 

No soul to dream of. Words wobth. * Towm <8^ollsml.*| 

Exercise. 

The whole -^— dififera from the old one in being much more simple, 
effecting a great deal more in a shorter time, and hi making it mnch lea 
likely for the machine to get out of order. 

A dnty being onoe resolved upon, there will be little difficulty in de- 
tennining the ~^— of performing it 

" Ahbongh a faculty be bom with us, there are aeveral — i— for enki- 
fating and improving it, and without which it will be very uncertain." 

The —^ of teaching used in schools are at the present day for sn- 
parior to those in general practice fifty years aga 

There are certain — — ^ of expression which vary with the times, the 
fashion of our clothes being not more subject to alteration than that of speech. 

Tivundentand the nature of a disease, and the proper —^ of curing 
it, belongs to a skill, the study of which is full of toil, and the practice be- 
set with difficolties. 

** B of speech, which owe their prevalence to modish folly» die 

away with their inventon." 

" Men are willing to try all s of reconciling guilt and qtUet" 



An observance — an observation. 
These worls are both derived from the Latin observare, to 
kaepv aad are used as follows : — ^An observinccy is the keeping 

24 



\ 
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ol a rule or law by the performance of the outward ceremooies 
which it enjoins. An observation is the keeping of a fact in 
the mind, for the convenience of adverting to it at some 
future time. The intention of an observance is the fulfilment 
of a religious or moral duty ; the intention of an observation 
is to increase our own information, or that of others. We 
speak of astronomical observations, and of the observance of 
the laws. 

[jBom. it is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the obsenrance. 

Hamlet, i. 4. 
[Ham. All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past 
That youth and observation copied Uiere 

Id., i. 5. 

And from affectionate observance gain 
' Help, under every change of adverse £ate. 

WOBDSWOBTH. * Dtom,* 
The unaginative faculty was lord 
Of observations natural. ' The ExoHrtum,* L] 

Ewercise, 

Without a strict of the principles of morality, no man can be con- 
sidered a good citizen, or a useful member of society. 

His are full of good sense, and he has treated the whole subject 

with the greatest penqncuity. • 

There is no country in Europe where the of the Sabbath is so 

■tricUy attended to as in England. 

A habit of , and the power of concentrating our attention strongly 

on whatever may be the object of our inquiry, are necessary qaaiificationB 
for the acquirement of solid information. 

During the middle ages, the numerous and various religious ceremonies 

enjoined to the faithful, together with the strict of fasts and holidays, 

interfered considerably with the industry of the people, and were a strong 
bar to the advancement of this country in commercial enterprise. 

Many learn more from ~^— than from rules. 

** Some refnresent to themselves the whole of religion as consisting in a 
few easy , and never lay the least restraint on the business or diver- 
sions of this life." 

'* The rules of our practice are taken fi»m the conduct of such peisone 
as fall within our — .*' 



Pride — Vantty. 

The proud man is self-satisfied — wrapped up in his own 
estimation —careless of the opinions of others. The vmm man 
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has little or no merit, and is greedy of praise at the same time 
that he is conscious of not deserving it. Those who have 
more merit than others cannot help being conscious of it; but 
pride does not signify the consciousness of our own superiori- 
ty ; it is the feeling which, in over-rating our own merit, causes 
us to under-rate that of others. Pride is disagreeable and odi- 
ous ; vanity is ridiculous and contemptible. 

The qualities honest and honorable^ when applied to pride, 
deprive it of its odium, and make it a feeling which no one 
needs be ashamed to own. He who has raised himself in so- 
cielty by his own unaided exertions will naturally feel an honest 
and proper pride in his success. 

[Chor, Being free from vainness and self-glorious pxide. 

Henrif V., v. Chonu,. 

Wol. my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me Hany VIIL, iii. S. 

Don. As matching to his youth and vanity, 
I did present him with those Paris balls. 

Henry V., iL 4 

had not thy pnde 

And wandering vanity, when least was safe 
Rcjjected my forewarning P. L^ z. 874 

Till pride and worse ambition threw me down 

Id.y iv. 40. 
If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty 
Is littleness. Wobbswobth. * Poemt nf Yvriik ' 

One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide. 

Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals ; 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 

' Hart'Leof WdU 

he was sincere 

As vanity and fondness for applause. 

And new and shapeless wishes, would allow. 

* The Exctartumf* ii] 

Exercise, 

He was a man of low intellect, and had very little general information , 
and 80 absnrdly , that he was the laughing-stock of the whole village. 

Nothing can be more intolerable than the of this new-comer ; he 

visits no one, goes nowhere, and keeps himself in every respect aloof from 
an the Tifliten of the place. 

Theie is no feeling more satisfactory than that which we eipeii* 
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«oee in haTing, by our own efibrto, snnnonnted an obeUcle, or CToroome a 
difficulty. 

— »— - ii increaied by solitade— it loves to live alone ; it seeks desert 

places, away from the haunts of man : on the contrary, could not 

exist out of society ; praise and flattery are the food it lives on, and where is 
it to find these in the desert? 
" ~^— • makes men ridiculous, — ^-— odions, and ambition, teirible " 

« 'Tis an old maxun in the schools 
That 's the food of fools." 



Subsidy — Tribute. 

Both these words signify a sum agreed o be paid by one 
nation to another; but they differ in the following circum- 
stances. A subsidy is voluntary ; a tribute is exacted. A 
subsidy is paid to meet an exigency ; a tribute is paid in ac- 
knowledgment of subjection. A subsidy is paid to an ally ; 
a tribute is paid to a conqueror. 

[K, Hen. Nor much oppressed them with great subsidies 

3 Hemy F/., iv. 8. 

Clo. Why tribute ? why should we pay tribute ? If Caesar can hide the sun from 
IS with a blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, we will pay him tribute for li^^ ; 
else, sir, no more tribute. Cymbeline, iii. 1. 

Then meeting, joined their tribute to the sea 

P. £., iii. 358. 

bringing each in turn 

The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, health 

Beauty or strength. * 7%$ Exeunion,* iz.] 

Exercise. 

'* They advised the long to send speedy aids, and with much alacrity 

granted a great rate of ." 

" They that received money, said : Doth not your master pav 

r 



« The paid by foreign nations was by far the most important 

branch of the public revenue during the period of Rome's greatness." 

*< It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a House of Commons should 

never grant such as give no pain to the people, lest the naticm dMrald 

acquiesce under a burden they did not feel.*' 

" The Irish lords did only promise to become aries to King Henry 

the Second ; and such as only pay are not properly subjects, but 

sovereigns.*' 

A quarrel ensued between the king and the Commons. They draw vp 
a petition praymg him to send some a ry trrops to defend the Mati- 
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nate, to declare war against Spain, and to marry his son to a Protestant 
princess. 

CiBsar landing the next Bpnng, forced the passage of the Thames above 
KingBton» took Vemlaminm, received the sabmission and hostages of several 

states, and having imposed , quitted Britain for ever. 

" To acknowledge this was all he did exact, 
SmaU , where the will to pay was act" 



To abbreviate— ^to. abridge, 

u abbreriate and to abridge both signify to shorten : but 
to abridge is to shorten by condensing or compressing ; whilst .j. 
to abbreviate is to shorten by contracting or cutting off. In 
abridgments, we have as much substance, only in a smaller 
space. In abbreviations, the same meaning, but in fewer 
chaifacters. Sin^e words are abbreviated ; whole works are 
abridged. Lieut., Dr., Esq., are abbreviations for lieutenant, 
doctor, esquire. Large histories are abridged for the use of 
young students. A work in three volumes has been frequently 
abridged into one. 

iHoL * neigfa' abbreviated ' ne.' 

Love** Lab. Lostf r. 1. 
Bru. So are we CflBsar's ftiends that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. JuL (ku,^ iii. 1.3 

Exercise, 

The paper was so full of contractions and — — , that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could decipher its contents. 

are necessary for those who either do not wish, or have not the 

power to study subjects in detail. 

The work was in itself so concise, and every remark it contained was so 
necessary to the proper understanding of the subject, that it was found im- 
possible to it 

'* The only invention of late years which has contributed towards polite- 
ness in discourse, is that of , or reducing words of many syllables 

mto one, l^ lopping off the rest" 

If we trace the history of the spoken language of any particular country, 

we shall find and harmony to have been the two leading principles 

which have influenced its various changes. 

<* It is one thing to by contracting, another by cutting off" * 

" I shall lay before my readers an of some few of their ex- 
travagancies, in hopes that they will in time accustom themselves to dream 
a fittfe more to the purpose.** 

24* 
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To advance — to proceed. 

To advance regards the end, to proceed respects the h% 
gmning of our journey. We cannot advance without prO' 
ceeding, nor proceed without advancing. In advancing, we 
approach nearer the' end ; in proceeding, we leave the begin- 
ning farther behind us. The army advanced three leagues 
into the enemy's country. They proceeded on their journey. 
We advance further. We proceed farther. (See farther and 
further.) In fine, to advance refers to the point we are 
striving to attain, whether in a primary or secondary sense, 
whilst to proceed refers to the point we start from. The dif- 
ference then between " to advance in our studies" and ** to 
proceed with our studies" will be obvious. 

\Siv). Towards which advance the war. 

Macbetht y 4. 

Wol, how far I have proceeded, 

Or how far further shall Hen. VIIL, ii. 4. 

Now Mom, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with ori^it pearl 

P. L., V. 3. 

Man lives not by bread alone, but each word 

Proceeding from the mouth of God 

P. R., i. 350. 

It was the season of unfolding leaves, 

Of days advancing toward their utmost length, 

And small birds singing happily to mates 

Happy as they. * The Excurtum,* vl 

So, from the body of one guilty deed, 

A thousand guil^ fears, and haunting thoughts proceed ! 

* Tour OH the CmUtnent.*} 

Exercise. 



In Older to insure our in any particular study, we must 

diligently and regularly. 

We had not far before we found ourselves in a defile, surrounded 

on all sides by the enemy's horse ; in this predicament, the colonel ordered 

a chosen body of men to and engage the enemy, white he 

with another band to explore a path by which he might extricate his men 
from their dangerous position. 

As soon as the confusion caused by this interruption had in some 

degree subsided, the lecturer with his remarks upon the internal 

condition cf the Roman empure, and the state of its literature dutmg this 
period. 

Upon reconnoitring his position, he found be had committMi « gntt 
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•fror in to far into the coontry without Becuring a retreat*, bat 

it was now too late to remedy the evil ; he therefore to take every 

means of strengthening his position till reinforcements should come to his as- 
sistance. 

" It is wonderful to observe by what a gradual progress the world of life 
. through a prodigious variety of species, before a creature is formed 

that is complete in all its senses.'' 

" If the scale of being rises by such a regular progress so high as mau, 

we may, by a parity of reasoning, suppose that it still gradually 

thiough those beings which are of a superior nature to hun." 



To appear — to seem. 

What seems is in the mind; what appears is external. 
Things appear as they present themselves to the eye ; they 
seem as they are represented to the mind. Things appear 
good or bad, as far as we can judge by our senses. Things 
seem right or wrong as we determine by reflection. Percep- 
tion and sensation have to do with appearing ; reflection and 
comparison, with seeming. When things are not what they 
appear, our senses are deceived ; when things are not what 
they seem, our judgment is at fault. 

lEdg, The fishermen, that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice King Lear, iv. 6 

Haau How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Hamlet, L 2, 

so seemed 

Far off the flying fiend. At last appear 

Hell-bounds P. L., ii 643 

And oft though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 

At wisdom's gate, and to simplicity 

Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 

Where no ill seems. W., iii. 689. 

to whom, in vision clear 

The aspiring heads of future things appear, 

Like mountain-tops whose mists have rolled away. 

Wordsworth. * Poems to Liberty,* 
No fountain from its rocky cave 
E*er tripped with foot so free ; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. * The Tuo April Mominge.*^ 

Exercise. 

It that he not only detained the property from the rightful owner, 

but even appropriated a «rge portion of it. 
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Afl far u I can judge of the question, it impoorible to explain it in 

any thing like a satisfactory manner. 

Those who are not accustomed to judge of distances are very often de- 
ceived ; for many objects which — ^- far off, are in reality much nearer 
to us than we suppose. 

I have been informed by persons who have made freiquent ascents in a 

ualloon, that, upon those occasions, the earth like a small speck 

when the baUoon has attained its greatest height, and the men and women 
upon it no bigger than mites in cheese. 

In fine weather, at sea, we may often obsenre a long dark line upon the 

horison, which rises up from the water, and like land. This is said 

to be the eflbct of the heat, and sailon consider it a sure sign of length of 
fine weather. 

In my dream, I to have taken the shape and size of a bat, and to 

be flying through the dark air at a rapid pace. 

** Lashed into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
— ^— o'er a thousand raging waves to bum.* 

" My noble master will 

Such as he is, full of regard and honor." 



n 



To articulate — to pronounce. 

To articulate is to utter distinctly every syllable of which a 
word is composed. To pronounce is to utter a word in that 
accent and tone which are assigned to it by custom. Articu- 
lation has to do with the distinctness of the syllable ; pro- 
nunciation, with propriety of the vocalizing. A child who 
says possble for possible, articulates indistinctly ; a child wlio 
says passable for possible, pronounces improperly. Careless 
readers and speakers articulate badly ; foreigners and country- 
men pronounce improperly. 

iMacb. But wherefore could not I pronounce, amenf 
/ Macbetht iL 8. 

flam. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to yoo. 

Hamlet, ill. 8. 

— — language of man pronounced 
By tongue of brute, and human sense expressed! 
Tlie first, at least of these I thought denied 
To beasts ; whom God, on their creation-day 
Created mute to all articulate sound. 

P. L.J ix. 55S. 
^^— a4)udged to death 
For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 

S.A., 
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He heard, borne on the wind, the articulate roice 

Of God * 7Tk« Exeurwmt* It. 

He mily judges right who weighs, compares 
And, in the sternest sentence which his voice 
Pronounces, ne'er abandons Charity. 

* Eeeles. Sonnets.* 

the beauty of the sabbath kept 

With conscientious rever^ice, as a day 

By the ahnighty Lawgiver pronounced 

Holy and blest. * Tht Emeunum,* viiij 



Exercise. 

Demosthenes is said to have so badly, that in order to cure 

niinself of this defect, he used to recite speeches with small pebbles in his 
mouth. 

Though, in point of information and style, he was an excellent lecturer, 

he English with so strong a provincial dialect, that it occaaSonally 

gave n. any of his heareis scnne difficulty to understand him. 

In order to properly, we should be accustomed to hear and oon- 

verse with those who mix in the best society. 

Those who have a defect of should be put under the care of ab 

elocution master. 

The first requisite for a good reader is a distinct > This may 

be said to resemble perspicuity in style ; for whatever beauties our wri- 
ting may possess, they are without value when unaccompanied by this es- 
sential quality. 

A bad — - — often arises from carelessness ; vicious is the natikral 

consequence of having bad examples for imitation. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I it to yon." 



« 



To attribute — to impute. 

Both these words relate to causation. To attribute is to 
refer to as a known, or a natural cause ; to impute is to refer to 
as a supposed, or an evil cause. Bad health is sometimes at- 
tributed to intemperance. Riots and discontent among a peo- 
ple may be attributed to a bad harvest, or may be imputed to 
the unpopularity of the government. In attributing, we assign 
things as causes ; in imputing, we assign the feelings or acts 
of persons as causes. To impute is generally used in a bad 
sense ; to attribute, in either a good or bad sense. 

[Par, — the merit of service is seldom attributed to the true and exact performer. 

AWs WeU, 4« , iiL 6. 

Jvi. And not impute this yielding to light love 

Romeo and Juliet^ U. 9* 
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Where glory is false glory, attributed 

To things not glorious, men not worthy fune. 

P. R., iiL 60. 

Imputest thou that to my default, or will 

Of wandering P. !»., ix. 1145.) 

Exercise, 

** Perhaps it may appear upon examination that the most petite agc<8 are 

the least virtuoas. This may be to the folly of admitting wit and 

learning as merits in themselves, withoat considering the application of 
them." 

« This obscuity cannot be to want of language in so pfreat a mas- 
ter of style." 

"The imperfection of telescopes is to spherical glames; and 

mathematicians have propoanded to figure them by the conical sections." 

" I have formerly said that I could distinguish your writings from those of 

any others ; 'tis now time to clear myself from any of self-conceit 

jai that subject" 

<* We, who are adepts in astrology, can it to several causes in the 

planets, that this quarter of our great city is the region of such as either 
never had, or have lost, the use of reason." 

Whenever a great undertaking foils, the blame is always to those 

who advised it 



To avenge — to revenge. 

We avenge others ; we revenge ourselves. When we w- 
venge, we return evil for evil (real or supposed) done to our* 
selves. When we avenge, we punish an injury done to an* 
other. In both cases, vengeance is exercised ; in the former 
for ourselves, in the latter for another. To avenge is an ac 
of retributive justice ; to revenge is an act of passion. 

iClar. O God, if my deep prayers cannot appease thee. 
But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Rich. 111.^ i. 3. 

Ant. For when I am revenged upon my charm 
J have done all Ant. and Cleqp.f iv. 10. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. 

Milton ' Sonnets.* 

but his face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek ; but under brows 
Of dauntless eourage and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge ; — P. L., i. «04. 
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He, who by wilful dlsesteem of life 
And prond insensibility to hope 
Affronts the eye of SoUtude, shall learn 
That her niild nature can be terrible : 
That neither she nor silence lack the power, 
To arenge their own insulted majesty. 

* Tht Exeurgiom,* tw. 
And, guilt escaping, passion then might plead 
In angry spirits for her old free range 
And the 'wild justice of revenge' prevaiL 

* Sormett <m Pttmshmtnt of Death.*} 

Exercise, 

"The day shall come, the great mg day, 

When Troy's prond glories in the dust shall lay.'** 
" ' Tonr health, my Glaucus,' said he, quaffing a cup to each letter of the 
Greek's name with the ease of the practised drinker ; * will you not be 

on your ill-fortune of yesterday? See, the dice court vuty 

** Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 

yourselves alone on Cassius." 

" It is a quarrel most unnatural, 

To be on him that loveth thee." 

" With heart of fire, and foot of wind, 
The fierce — er is behind." 
*' By a continued series of loose, though apparently trivial gratifications, 
the heart is often as thoroughly corrupted as by the commission of any one of 
those enormous crimes which spring from great ambition, or great — . ■ ■ . " 
" May we, with the witness of a good conscience, pursue him with fur- 
ther r 

With tears in her eyes, she related the insult she had just received, and 

entreated me to her. 

'* The just o r of his injured ancestors, the victorious Loois, was 

larting hk thunder." 



To compare to — to compare with. 

One thing is compared to another when a resemblance is 
fcimd between them : Anger is compared to a tempest. One 
thing is compared tmth another when our object in bringing 
them together is to discover the relative worth of each. Art 
when compared with nature is found wanting. Great things 
may be compared toith small. 

IK. Rich. I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison, where I live, unto the world. 

Rich. II., V. 5. 

* It is needless to remark, that Pope is here guilty of a gross grammittical errof* 
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Bmm. I dare not confess tiiat, lest I should compare with him in excellence 

HamUt,T.%. 

So, if great things to small may be compared 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke 

From Susa, his Memnonian palace high 

Came to the sea P. L,, z. 306. 

Alas, how simple, to those cates compared. 
Was that erode apple that direrted Ere ! 

As when Earth's son, Antasos, (to compare 
Small things with greatest,) in Irassa strore 
With Jove's Alcides Id., W. 564. 



this earth, a spot, a grain. 



An atom, with the firmament compared 

And all her numbered stars P. L., TiiL 18. 

And Fancy, not less aptly pleased, compares 
Tour squadrons to an endless fli^t of birds 

WoanswoBTB. ' 7^ tk» CkmU, 

compared 



With him who grorels, self-debarred 

From all that lies within the scope - 

Of holy faith and christian hope. ' RjfdtU CkoftL*} 



Exercise. 

In point of learning, he is not to be compared — — hki nnl enadidefe, 
though he is far superior to him in natural abilities 

Human life has been compared a lamp, which, for want of fresh 

oil to feed its flame, bums but for a little while, becomes gradoally &inter» 
and is at length extinguished. 

We have but to compare the paintings of these two masters — — ^— each 
other, to perceive how far superior, in every reepect, the original is to the 
copy.. 

My brother and I had both travelled, at difierent times, over the same 

country ; and I found, on comparing my notes his, that our ophuons 

on the scenery, manners, and habits of the .people, agreed in almost every 
particular. 

Burke, in one of his writings, speaking of the necessity of large open 
spaces for the recreation and exercise of the poor, compares the parks of the 
metropolis the lungs of the human body. 

What a difierence do we find when we compare the gaiety and Hght- 

heartedness of boyhood the cares and anxiety of more advanced 

life ! how imperceptibly does the step lose its light, firm, and elastic tread, 
<4Mid the voice its fiill and commanding tone ! 

" Solon compared the people the sea, and wators and counsellore 

the winds ; for Uiat the sea would be calm and quiet if the winds 

did not trouble it*' 
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To ernnpare — to contrast. 

Things! which bear some resemblance to each other may be 
compared. Things which are strikingly unlike each other are 
contrasted. When we compare, it is with a view to shew a 
likeness : when we contrast, it is in order to dissimilitude. 
The dreadful ravages of war cannot be compared to, but may 
be contrasted with, the quiet blessings of peace. A man may 
be compared to a tree, because we can discover many points 
in which they resemble each other. White is contrasted with 
black. 

[Not from bis feUowt only man may leain 
Siglita to compare and duties to discern. 

WOBDSWOBTH. * HumWHitf,' 

But stoop, and place the prospect of tlie soul 

In sober contrast with reality 

And man's substantial life. * 7^ EwemnUm,* t.] 



Exercise, 

When we — ^— — the squalid poverty of the artisaii or labourer with the 
eomforts and refinement of the middle and higher classes, how striking is 
the diflforence ! 

These two men di^red so widely in character and habits, that it would 
be absurd to attempt to institute a — ^ between tliem. 

On entering this abode of deeolation, what a presented itself! I 

bad Just left a company of light-hearted, joyous companions, full of mirth 
and jolUty: — ^here I found the silence of sadness, mterrupted only by the 
sobs of despair, or the fitful shrieks of painful disease. 

On ■ ' the two books, I found that both writers had treated the sub* 
jeot in neariy a similar manner, and that they differed only iv detail. 

He who is in the habit of — — his own condition with that of others, 
will be obliged to confess that, whatever disappointments or revei 
H has been his lot to sufier, he has many reasons to consider 
Offtmuite. 

<' I win hear Brutus speak : — 

I win hear Casshis, and their msans." 

•• In lovely to this glorious view. 

Calmly magnificent, then we wiU turn 
To where the silver Thames first nual grows." 

25 
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To conciliate — to reponede. 

To conciliate is to gain the good- will of others for ourselves , 
to reconcile is to bring together those who have been at 
variance. One man conciliates the esteem of another. A 
common friend reconciles two persons who hare quarrelled. 
In conciliating, we attract others to ourselves ; in reconciling, 
we bring two others together. Our manners conciliate ; our 
influence reconciles. 

When we reconcile ourselves to things or persons, we 
make the first advances to them. When we conciliate 
others, we behave in such a way that they make the first ad- 
vances to us. 

iMaed. Soch welcome and unwelcome things at (moe 
'Tis hard to reconcile. Macbeth, tr, S. 

yet winds to seas 

Are reconciled at length, and sea to shore. 

S. A., 968. 
Am pleased by fits to have thee for my foe 
Yet ever willing to be reconciled. 

WoBDswoBTH. * JfwceL Soimet9.*l 

Exercise, 

The kindnesi and clemency of Julius Cssar soon — ^— - the minds evm 
of thom who had been his most implacable enemies 

The two parties entertained such a violent hatred towaicb each otber» 
that it required all the experience and tact of the minister to ■ 

them. 

It was no easy matter o such fierce and savage tribes, and in- 

doce them ta submit to the absolute dominion of foreign power. 

I shall never be able to myself to a life so full of difficulties and 

dangeiB. 

By the mediation of a third party, the quarrel was at length m^de op, and 
both parties declared that they were wholly to each other. 

The most difficult task for a minister is to all the parties which 

exist in the state to his own interests, and t5 conflicting factions to 

•ach other. 

" The preacher may enforce his doctrines in the style of authority, for it 
is his profession to summon maukind to their duty ; but an nnconmiissioned 
instructor will study to , whilst he attempts to correct." 

'* It must be confessed a happy attachment, which can ■ the Lip* 

lander to his freezing snows, uid the African to his scorching ran." 



*- IT 
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To confess^ — to acknowledge. 

To acknowledge is to make known by any means of com- 
munication ; to confess is to make known by speaking. An 
acknowledgment is public ; a confession is private. The 
former is said of a fault, or a mistake, and is used in reference 
to venial errors; the latter applies particularly to graver 
charges. We acknowledge an omission of duty ; we confess 
a commission of sin. A debt is acknowledged ; a crime is 
confessed. 

[Otk. as truly u to heaven 

I do confess the vices of my blood. OtheUot L 3. 

K. Hau Throu^ all the kingdoms that acknowledge Chzisi 

1 Hemy IV^ in, S. 

Father, I do acknowledge and confess 
That I this honour, I this pomp have brought 
To Dagon S. A., 448 

till peace obtained from fault 

Acknowledged and deplored P. L^ x. 93il. 

and there confess 

Humbly our faults and pardon beg 

Id., 1088. 
Then mark him, him who could so long rebel 
The crime confessed, a kneeling Penitent 
Before the Altar, where the Sacrament 
Softens his heart, till from his eyes outwell 
Tears of salvation. 

WoBDSwoBTH. * SwmeU on Fumthment of Death.* 

Doth the will 

Acknowledge reason's law 3 — ^ * Tike EcenrMM,' v.] 

Exercise. 

ft is not nfficient that we oar faults ; we ought also to en 

deavour to compensate for the injury which our erroni may have caused to 
otheiB. 

The police officer that he had done wrong, in allowing the man 

to qoit his presence even for a moment ; but he strongly denied that the 
prisoner's escape had been effected by his connivance. 

It was not till after he was tried and convicted on the clearest evidence 

that the prisoner hli.gailt, and made a long statement of all the 

drcumstances connected with the robbery. 

Fourteen of the conspirators were condemned and executed ; seven of 
whom died — their crime. 

Dangerfield, being committed to Newgate, the forgery, which, 

though probably of his own contrivance, he ascribed to the Earl of Castle- 
mam, the Coontess of Powis, and the five lords in the Tower. 

They died penitent, the justness of the sentence by which they 

were oieoiited. 



J 
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To confute — to refute. 

When one argument is neutralized by another, it is con- 
futed ; when an assertion is proved to be false, it is refuted. 
A confuted proposition is reduced to an absurdity. When a 
charge is refuted, the refutation remains triumphant, but does 
not alter the character of the charge. In confuting, we prove 
the absurdity — in refuting, we prove the falsehood of an as- 
sertion. Opinions, arguments, paradoxes, <Sz;c. are confuted ; 
slander, insinuations, accusations, &c. are refuted. 

lltab, after much debatenoent 

My sisterly remorse confutes mine honour. 

Mwt.fw Mttu., T 1. 



Satan stood 



Awhile, as mute, confounded what to say, 
What to reply, confuted, and convinced 
Of his weak arguing and fallacious drift : 

P. R., lii. S 

How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 
Their idolisms, traditions, paradoxes ! 

Id.f It. 338.] 

Exercise. 

*• 'Xia tach abBoid, miserable stuff, that we will not honor it with aspedal 
n tion." 

'' The learned do, by turns, the leam'd , 

Yet all depart unaltered by dispnte." 

« Philip of Macedon by the force of gold all the wisdom of 

Athens." 

" He could on either side dispute, 

, change hands, and still *" 

** He knew that there were so many witnesses m these two miracles, tiiat 

it was impossible to such multitudes." 

« The arguments employed on the opposite side, in favor of this view of 
the question, were so weak and inconclusive, that we had no difficulty in 

them." 

He made some slight efibrt to the charge brought against him, but 

without success ; and his reputation thus received a blow fioni which it 
BAvar afterwards wholly recovered. 

" S-)If-destruction sought, c s 

That excellence thought in thae," 
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To conjecture — to guess. 

We guesa about the fact ; we conjecture on the possibility 
of the fact. A conjecture is more vague than a guess. We 
may have a reason for guessing, but conjecture is pure 
hazard. We guess a person's age from his appearance. 
When we are utterly at a loss to comprehend a sentence, all 
we can do is to conjecture its meaning. A guess is an ap- 
proach to the truth. A conjecture may, or may not, be near 
the truth. In guessing, we arrive at a probable conclusion 
from imperfect premises ; in conjecturing, we arrive at a pos- 
sible conclusion from uncertain premises. 

iGent. Tis likely 
By all conjectures. Henry Vlll.f U. 1. 

Cleo. Gueas at her years, I pr'ythee. 

Ant. €ad ClMjp., UL B* 

for this day will pour down 

If I conjecture aug^t, no drizzling shower 
But rattling storm of arrows barbed with fire. 

P. L., yL 54ft. 

Already by thy reasoning this I guess, 

Who art to lead thy offspring Id,, Tiii 80 

Who comes not hither ne*er shall know 
How beautiful the world below ; 
Nor can he guess how lightly leaps 
The brook adown the rocky steeps. 

WOBDSWOBTH. * Tkt Ptu$ of XtHbloiM.'] 

Exercise. 

The Mttled gloom of his countenance, his restless eye, and amdoiis ex- 
pression, made it easy to the mihappy state of his mind. * 

Not having seen his friend for a long time, he that illness was the 

cause of his absence. 

The blind man, after carefully passing his hand oyer the stranger's comi<- 

tenance, immediately that it was the same person who had taken 

shelter in his cottage a few weeks before. 

Some children riddles much more readily than others. 

Having no sui^icion of poison, the physician was at a loss to the 

cause of such violent symptoms. 

The landlady, ing by my exterior that I was not likely to be a 

profitable customer, replied that she had no acconomodation for gentlemen 
of my appearance. 

The mariners ^-^. by the cloud^ state of the horizon, and the sud- 
den gnsli of windf tliat a steam was rapidly approaching. 

** Peneni of iftudious and oontemplative natores often entettafai them- 

25* 
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wtitveB whb the history of pait ages, or raise schemes and 'Qpoa 

futurity.** 

" And these discoveries make us all confe 

That sublunary science is but w" 



To contemplate — to meditate. 

W# eontempk^ sensible objects ; we meditate on actions or 
abstract qaalities. The starry bearens and the rising sun are 
fit objects for contemplation. Ingratitude, friendship, benevo- 
lence, &c., are proper subjects for meditation. 

When these words are used in the sense of to intend, there 
is this difference between them, that contemplate is more im- 
mediately followed by the intended action than meditate. In 
this sense, what we contemplate, we look upon as likely; 
what we meditate, we consider as probable, but more remote. 
We contemplate a journey into the coimtry ; we meditate an 
excursion abroad. 

[jr. Hen. So many hours must 1 contemplate 

3 Henry VI., 11. 5. 

Jaq. — indeed the sundry contemplation of my travels, In which my often rami- 
nation wm^ me, is a most humourous sadness. As You Like It, ir. 1. 

Kath. whilst I sit meditating 

On that celestial harmony I go to. Henry VIII., It. S. 

Grif. full of repentance 

Continual meditations, tears and sorrows, 

He gave Ms honours to the worid again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Henry VIIL^ It. t 
— ^— I have not kwt 
• To love, at least contemplate and admire 
What I see excellent in good, or fair, 
(h" virtuous P. £., i 880. 

Wrapped in a pleasing fit of melancholy 

To ineditate my rural minstrelsy Cmmw, 1. M7 

with the thing 

Contemplated, describe the Mind and Man 
Contemplating ; and who and what he was,~ 
The transitory Being that beheld 

This Vision ' TV JBcesryion,* (Prrfi 

The food of hope 

Is meditated action ; robbed of this 

Her sole support, she languishes and dies. 

/(I.,ix.] 

Exercise. 
The — of nature fills the mind with the sublimest thoughts. 
During th« long penod of Vm ctmfinement, he had foil toisoro to. 
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on hki past foDies ; and be left the prison with a strong determinatii n to re- 
fonn his life, and become a respectable and useful member of society. 

He was aroused from his by the loud report of a gun, and turning 

his head to the right, he perceived two men» in the dress ot hunters, ap- 
proaching the spot where he stood. 

As they had not any danger, they were unprovided with weapona 

of defence. 

In the nature of the Divine Bemg, the ijpal ii lost in her own hi- 

signifioance, and is utteily confounded by the immeority ud infimty^'irir the 
object ' *'' ' ' 

I liava been for some months a journey t* Ikaly» bnt I am now to 

overwhehned with business, that I see no likelihood of its taldng place this year. 

The poet stood on a lofty eminence,'ibrmed by the peak of a craggy rock* 
and the scene below him with unmixed delight 

** I sincerely wish myself with you to the wonders of God in the 

firmament, rather than the madness of man on the earth." 

" Bat a very small part of the moments spent in -^— — on the past pro- 
dace any reasonable caution or salutary sorrow." 



To copy — to imitate. 

To copy has to do with the out\^«rd appearance ; to imitate^ 
with internal signification. We copy words; we imitate 
meaning. The result of a copy is a likeness to the eye ; the 
result of an imitation is likeness to the mind. In copying, we 
multiply the original ; in imitating, we present .a variety of the 
original. In copying a sentence, we transcribe the words 
which it contains ; in imitating a sentence, we construct one 
in a similar manner to the one placed before us. The hand 
copies; the mind imitates. A painting may be copied; the 
style of a painter may be imitated. 

iHam, from the table of my memory 

m wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past 

That youth and observation copied tnere. 

HamUt, i 5 
P. Hen. Tet herein will I imitate the son 

1 HtnrylV.,L% 
We, that are of purer fire, 
Imitate the starry quire. 
Who in their nightly watchful spheres 
Lead in swift round the nwnths and years. 

ComtM, 118 
Stoop from your height, ye proud, and copy theso 1 
W]io in their noiseless dweUJng -plaoe, eaa hear 
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Tbe Totoe of wiidom whigpnring scriptnre teste 
For the mind's goTemment, or temper's peace. 

< The Exemrtim^ ▼• 

Where the bare colomns of those lofty firs, 
Sanwrtiiig gracefully a massy dome 
Of sombre foliage, seem to imitate 
▲ Grecian temple rising from the Deep 

Id,, 1X.J 

i|C. ^ Exercise, 

•* fyjpii^ ^''^Mi'WW^ ^® power of ^ing the maniiaM of men." 

" Sfaioe a tni^HlB|(i of nature gives us pleasure, a liyely ■ of 
itf either in poetiyV fito>g* ™^''^ produce a much greater ; for both thess 
•rti are not only true — — of nature, but of the best nature." 

'* The Bomans havmg sent to Athens and the Greek cities of Italy for 
the .. of the beet laws, chose ten legislators to put them into form." 

" I have not the vanity to think my equal to the original." 

** We should remember that although it be allowable to form oqr general 

■tyle vapum. that of some eminent writer, yet that a close and servile 

of the style of any author will lead us to adopt its faults as well ae its 
beauties." 

The two paintings so closely resembled each other, that it was extremely 
difficult to determine which was the and which the original. 

the six first stanzas of this poem. 

" Some unagine that whatsoever they find in the ptctnie of a master who 
has acquired reputation, must, of necessity, be excellent ; and never fail, 
Hdien they , to follow the bad as well as the good things." 



To decrease — to diminish. 
To decrease is to grow less ; to diminish is to make or be- 
come less. To decrease is relative and gradual ; to diminish 
is positive. To decrease is an internal, and to diminish an 
external action. In addition to which distinction it may be 
proper to remark, that to decrease is more frequently applied 
to quantity or size, and to diminish, to number. Things de- 
crease when they grow less from within, or when the cause 
of their growing less is imperceptible. They are diminished 
when something is taken from them from without, or when the 
cause of their becoming less is more evident. Water exposed 
to the sun decreases in quantity. A snowball during a thaw 
will decrease in size. An army is diminished in numbers by 
disease or famine. Many substances decrease in size hf 
fhrinking, suchi as flannel, cloth, &c. 
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iCh, JuiL Hetb you not a moitt eye? a dry hand! a yeOoiw ebeekf a wb/H 
beard? a decreasing leg? S Hemry IT., i. 9. 

Edg. yon tall anchoring bark 

Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a btioy 

Almost too small for sight. King hear., ir. & 

at whose sight all the stars 

Hide their diminished heads P. L.. It. 89.] 

Exercise, . ^ 

As we approadi winter, the days gradually ' j^jT J yWjl** ' 

That which we call good is apt to cause or i]ii|n||fl^^pMnire, or ■ 

pain in ns. ^' 

Upon institating an examination of his afiain, it was discovered that, 
trom a long course of reckless extravagance, his income was — — by at 
least one-half. 

By some untoward accident, the gas was allowed to escape much more 
qnickly than was intended ; in consequence of which, the balloon ^— in 
flize so rapidly, that the adronauts were in imminent danger of being jne- 
dpitated to the earth. 

** When the sun comes to his tropics, days increase and — — but a 
veiy little for a great while together." 

" Crete's ample fields to our eye. 

Before the Boreal blasts the vessels fly.'* 



To dissert — to discuss. 

In a dissertation, we expatiate upon a subject, and engraft 
upon it our own ideas in order to explain it more fully. A 
dissertation is then an amplified discourse. In discussing, we 
examine the real meaning of what is before us, by shaking 
out, as it were, its points singly and separately. The object 
both of a dissertation and a discussion is to arrive at a more 
perfect knowledge of a subject. In disserting, we add our 
own ideas by way of illustration ; in discussing, we examine, 
to come at the real meaning. 

Exercise. 

** A country fellow distinguishes himself as much in the church-yard as 
a citizen does upon 'Change; the whole parish politics being generally 
— — — » in that place either alter the sermon or before tlie bell rings." 

** Plutarch in his ic a on the poets, quotes an instance of 

judgment in closing a ludidons scene with decency and mstmctMii*" 
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•* This knotty pomt should yon and I , 

Or tell a tale ?" 
« Ck>nld I, however, repeat to yon the words of a Tener«ble eage, (for I 

ean call him no other,) whom I once heard ing on the tqpic of 

religion, and whom gtill I hear, whenever I think on him ; you might acc^ 
perhaps my religioai theories as candidly as yon have my moral." 

** We are here to only those general exceptions which have been 

taken." 

*& i ons nil DiiNfloiillji written on disputed points in literature, such as 

Bentley's ■' on the Epistles of Fhalaris, De Pauw's on Ua 

Egyptians and Chfaiesoa &c., &c 



To equivocate — to prevaricate. 

To prevarteate is to evade a question ao as to escape de- 
tection ; to equivocate is to answer a question in such a way 
that two senses are involved. The object of the prevaricator 
is to escape detection ; that of the eqnivocator is to deceive 
his questioner. The prevaricator shuffles; the equivocator 
deceives. An equivocator conceals the real meaning under 
the one put forth ; a prevaricator gives us no information on 
the subject of our question. 

iPort. —who committed treason enough for God's sake, yet could not equivocate 
to heaven. Macbeth, ii. 3.] 

Exercise, 

The evidence of this witness was so full of , that the judge ordered 

that he should be immediately taken into custody, and there held during the 
l^easure of the court 

A sentence is when it is equally intelligible in two distinct 

senses ; as, for example, m the following French expressicp : ** Je voudrais 
bien I'avoir." This, when prononnced, would leave the mewing , for 

H might agnifjr equally: " I should like to have it," and " I shoold like to 
see her." 

" Several Romans, taken prisoners by Hannibal, were released npon 
obliging themselves by an oath to return again to his camp: among these 
was one who, thinking to elude the oath, went the same day back to the 

camp, on pretence of having forgotten something ; but this was so 

iliecking to the Soman senate, that they ordered him to be delivered op to 
Hannibal" 

Irish witnesses are remarkable both for their ■ ' and — — ; they 

either endeavour to avoid the qnestion altogether, or else they aoflwer it in 
iooh a way •• to give no satisiaotory infmnatioii. 
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** There k no ' ■ i ng with God when we aie on the fecy (hrediold of 
nv pneenoeb 

** A eecret liar or or is sneh a one aa by mental l ea eiia tiona and 

other tricks deceives hhn to w^^om he qieaks, being lawfully called to deliver 
all tbe truth/* 



To foreteU-to prediek "> *^ ^ 

We foretel by calculation, and with some degree of cer- 
tainty ; we predict from pure conjecture. Strictly, no one can 
predict, though wisdom and experience will frequently enable 
men to foretel what will happen. Astronomers foretel 
eclipses ; astrologers predict good or bad jbrtune. 

The noun prediction expresses what is foretold, as well as 
what is predicted, but we should not for that reason place tho 
same faith in the predictions of a gipsy or an almanac-maker, 
S8 in those of a philosopher or an astronomer. 

iOmaU. Methinks, I am a prophet new inspired 
And thus expiring, do foretell of him. 

Rick, //., ii. 1 

Ce*. for these predictions 

Are to the world in general, as to CsBsar. 

Jtd, Cmt^t IL i. 
— — whose high ofBce now 
Moses in figare bears, to introduce 
One greater, of whose day he shall foretell 

P. Zr.| iXL ML 

prediction still 

In all things, and all men, supposes means : 
'Without means used, what it predicts revokes. 

P.A.,iiLSSt. 
And, with this change, sharp air and fidling leases 
FocsteUing aged Winter's desolate sway. 

Exercise, 

It has been , that when London shall join Hampetead, eztraordi- 

aary changes will take place in England ; what these changes are, tho 
prophet did not mention, but there seems every likelihood that the troth of 
his will be soon put to the test 

Astronomers can calculate eclipses with snch precision, that they — — 
the very moment in which they will take place. 

Bfr. Murphy, whoee weather-almanac gained him so high a xepntatioii 

wme years past, goes on eyery year, but no one any kmger plaoea 

in his -% 
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TIm Ronaa «Dgiirit wfaoM office tt wn to ' the good ftftano or fli 
Miecea of an undertaking, were tbemselves bo alive to the abamdity of 
Ibeir aMampiion» that, according to Cicero, they coold not look each other 
In the (ace without burrting into laughter. 

Though their father perceived and — — — all the difficulties and dangwa 
they would have to undergo, the sons turned a deaf ear to his representa- 
tions, and, being obstinately bent upon the undertaking, lost no time in pre* 
paring for its eaecntion. 

«. i« .^bpvo the rest, the sun, who never lies, 

— -^— the change of weather m the skies." 



• To go hack — to return. 

Those who are in a place we have left, speak of us as har- 
mg gone back ; those who are in a place at which we are 
arrived, speak of us as having returned. We go hack from^ 
we return to. In the former, the idea of the place we have 
just left is prominent ; in the latter, the idea of the place we 
are arrived at predominates. A man sets out from London to 
Liverpool; on his arrival at Birmingham, he finds himself 
obliged to go back from Birmingham, and return to London. 

Though the preposition to is not always expressed after the 
verb return, it is always understood. In such phrases as 
*' The boy returned from school," there is always understood, 
to his father's house, or some such equivalent. The same re- 
mark (of the preposition from) may be made of the verb " go 
back." 

l^big. For your intent 

In going back to school in Wittenberg 

It is most retrograde to our desire. HamUt, L S. 

Ham. The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns /rf., iii. i. 

Return Alpheus ; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams ; return Sicilian Muse 

Go back to antique ages, if thine eyes 
The genuine mien and character would trace 
Of the rash Spirit that still holds her place 
Prompting tie world's audacious vanities ! 

WoBDswoBTH. * Somuts to Lflsitf. 

even if the joys 

Of sense wars able to return as £ut 
AadiQxslyastibttf vmisk.— > « LsBdssrfs.l 
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ExerciSB. 

** To ' fhe buBneas in hand, the use of a little indght in thoM parti 
of knowledge is to accustom our minds to all sorts of knowledge." 

After remaining with us for two months, during which he had leisnto 1 o 

examine all the curiosities in the neigfaboriiood, be home to his 

friends in the country, where he is now engaged in writing a work on the 
natural history of this place. 

Having discovered that my trank had been left behind at Wisbaden, I 

was obliged to from Biberich to Wisbaden to.-fctch it, wlilch de« 

tained me a night longer than I had intended. 

When he had gone through the usual course of study m the medical 

schools, he from Paris with the intentitm of eetabliriiing himself as a 

physician in London. 

I knocked at my friend's door and asked if he bad IjBndfm ; tho 

servant answered that he bad been in town, but that he was — 



To prevail with — to prevail upon. 

We prevail with another, when our influence is sufficiently 
strong with him to persuade him to do that to which he was 
not inclined ; we prevail upon another, when our arguments 
are sufficiently strong to cause him to do that to which he 
was violently disinclined. An address to the feelings pre- 
vails with another ; an address to the reason prevails upon an- 
other. Milton makes Eve say : " The serpent prevailed with 
me." Charles the First could not be prevailed upon to give 
up the command of the army. 

C3fen. there is some hope the ladies of Rome, especially his mother, may 

prevail with him Corielamu, v. 4 

PwA What tiease Italian 

(As poisonous tongued, as handed) hath prevailed 

On thy toQ ready hearing 7 CymftcttM, iii. S. 

But with the afflicted in his pangs their sound 

Little prevails S. A., 861.] 

Exercise. 

** There are four sorts of arguments that men, in then: reasoning, make 
ose of to — — them." 
** Herod, hoaring of Agrij^'s arrival in Upper Asia, went thither -!• 

himi and him to accept an invitation." 

" Upon assurances of revolt, the queen was - to send her foanm 

that expedition.'' 

36 
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** He waf — — ^ to restrain the Eari of Bristol apon hie fint amvaL** 

** some jadicioQB friend to be yoor constant hearer, and allow him 

the utmost freedom." 

" They are more in danger to go oat of the way, who are marchiog 
under the conduct of a g^de, that it is a hundred to one will mislead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a step, and is likelier to be ■ to inqnirs 

after the right way." 

" Having reasoned with him for some time on his folly, and seriously «i- 

treated him to consider its inevitable consequences, I at last him to 

revoll^the order." 

. obdurate minds nothing — ^— 



To repeal — to revoke. 
Both these words mean to call back. Repeal, from the 
French rappeler ; and revoke, from the Latin revocare. 

We revoke what has been said, we repeal what has been 
laid down, as law. Hence, edicts are revoked, and statutes 
Hie repealed. The proclaimed law is revoked ; the written 
^^bw is repealed. We do not say the repeal — but the Tevoca- 
MJion of the edict of Nantes : neither do we speak of the revo- 
cation — ^but of the repeal of the Irish Union. Both words are 
used chiefly in a legal or political sense. It should also be 
observed that a single individual revokes^ and that an assem- 
bly repeals. Emperors and kings can revoke a sentenccr ; the 
Parliament can repeal laws. 

* iCii, repeal daUy any wholesome act established against the rich. 

She. Let them assemble ; 
And on a safer Judgment; all revoke 
Tour ignorant election. /&, iL 8. 

Whence Adam soon repealed 

The doubts that in his heart arose P. L,, ifL fiO. 

and revoke the high decree, 

Unchangeabtei eternal, which ordained 

Their freedom /j., m. iso.] 

Exerctse. 

No aiguments could mduce the cruel Sultan to — .... the decree he had 
paUished agamst these unoffending people, and m a few weeks, they weie 
all banished from the country. 

Such laws as are not found necessary to execute, or which have 
ihnn eiioumstanoea no longer existing, should be immediately r 
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* 

The order wn ' ■ just in time to save the poor prieoner, who, others 
», would hare inevitably sufiered death that morning. 

The — — ~ of those taxes which pressed most heavily on the poorer por- 
tion of the population was now found absolutely necesary, and a law was 
passed to that effect, at the begmning of the session. 

Seeing the injury they had caosed, the king determined — ^-^ these 
privileges, and to tturow open the competition to all ranks of the state. 

** When we abrogate a law as being ill-made, the whole cause for which 

it was made still remaining, do we not herein onr own deed, and 

upbraid ourselves with folly ?*' ii' 



Shall — wtll. 

The following explanations will shew the distinction be- 
tween these auxiliaries : — 

I. When the sentence is affirmative, shallf in the first 
person, expresses purpose or intention ; in the second and 
third, it commands. 

Willf in the first person, promises ; in the second and third, ^ ^ 
it expresses purpose. ^ 

II. When the sentence is interrogative, skaU, in the first and 
third persons, asks the permission or advice of another ; in 
the second, it asks the intention of another. 

Will is never used properly (interrogatively) in the first 
person singular or plural ; in the second, it inquires about the 
will, and in the third, about the purpose of others. • 

The table below will perhaps more clearly explain the dis- 
tinction between these words, so puzzling to natives as well 
as to foreigners. 

I. (Affirmatively.) 

Singtdar* 

1^1 riiall go C3 I inland to go. 
* ( I will go &= I promise to go. 

n S You shall go s= I conmiand yon to ga 
I You will go ats You intend to go. 

^ i He shall go ss I command him to go* 
(He will go Bs He intends to ga 
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Plural 

m { We iball go = We intend to go 
( We will go SB We promiee to go. 

fL Am the singular. 

« S They shall go = I command them to fa 

^ } They will go s= They intend to go. 

II. (Interrooatiyblt.) 

Singular, 

• { Shall I go 7 s= Do you wish me to ffo 7 

' ) Will I go 7 =1 incorrect (never said) 

L Shall yon go 7 a= Do yon intend to so 7 

*• \ WiU you got = Do you j ^ [to 

( Shall he go 7 = Do yon permit him to go? 

jWillhego7 = Doe-be I P|[^jtogo? 



got 

( Shall he go 7 = Do yon permit him to 

8. 

I TT ui ne go i =1 

Plural 



jJShaUwego7=Doyou|^J»J 
( WiU we go 7 = inched (never saii 



ns to go? 

said.) 
9. As the singular. 

Q ^ Shall they go7 = Do you chooee them to go T 
{ Willtheygo? = Do they intend to go7 

[Cam, we shall hardly in our ages see 

Their banners wave again. Coriobmms,1ti 1 

Sen. he shall to the market-place. Id, 

Car. Shall remain ! 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows t mark you 
His absolute AdUI Id, 

Ctr, This was my speech, and I will speak t agam 

Id, 

Ok If you will pass U. 

Cam, He will shake 

Tour Rome about your ears. Id., iv. 0. 

Art, Whit shall I do! say what? what shall I do ? 

Tempettf L%, 

AhL Sha^ it not grieve thee 1 JuHiu Ctmr^ iii 1 

Jtfm. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world f 

• XtA. and Cleop., ii. 7. 

Imo, Will my lord say so ? Cymbeiitte, L 7. 

Adam, Master, go on ; and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. As You JUftt A, iL S 

I, too, will have my kings that take 

From me the sign of life and death, jk. 

Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds r> 

ObMtont to my breath. WoaftswoBTB. *MokRa^g' 
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Tbis duld I to myself win take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 

A Lady of my own. 

***** 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivnlets dance their wayward round 

And beauty bom of murmuring sonnd 

Shall pass into her face. *Po€m§ ^ tk§ Imagi»ahm,^ 

Exercise. 

** ' I lift up the veil of my weakneas any further, or ia thii db* 
aloanre anffident r 

M What we aay ? Which of theee ia happier V 

'* He was a man, take hun for all in all, 

We ne'er look upon his like again." 

** I — — — not urge that priyate considerati<»iB ought alwaya to give way 
to the neceanties of the public." 

*' The law be known to-morrow to far the gieateat number of 

those who may be tempted to break it." 

I — go to Brighton to-morrow, and — - take an early opportnaU 
ty of calling on your friend there. 

** But of the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou not eat ; for 9 

in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou surely die." 

<* Thou not leave me m the loathsome grave 

Hia prey, nor suiSrer my unspotted aoul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell." 



To vxike — to waken. 

To wiike is to cease from sleeping ; to waken is to make to 
cease from sleeping. The former is an intransitive, the 
second, a transitive verb. This explanation will be illustrated 
in the following examples : — ^** The child woke at six o'clock," 
and, " They wakened the child at six o'clock."* 

These verbs, when used with the prefix a, (awake, awaken,) 
have a more intensive meaning; thus, one who wakes, no 
longer sleeps ; but one who awakes, rouses himself up from 
his sleep, and shakes it off. Again, One who wakens another 
interrupts his sleep; but one who awakens another takes 

* Bhtbe older authors these two rerbs were used indiscriminately in a traasltiTe 
or inamsitJiTe sense; bat the diHerence here explained is obseiTed by all the beat 
writers. 

1>6* 
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eare that he shall not fall again into his fonner state o' 
sleep. 

[Pro. graves, at my commond. 

Hare waked their tleepera Temputf t. 1. 

Poml Poor wratehes, that depend 

On greatness* fiiTour, dream as I have done, 

Wake, and ibid nothing. CiwiMhw, t. 4 

Buck, yoor sleepy thonghti, 

Which liere we waken to oar comitry's good. 

Bieh,ni^m.7 

Pro. in my fiOse brother 

▲waked an evil nature T w ytK , L S. 

OK. From miserable slumber I awaked. A» Tom L&o IK, ir * 

Com. I olTered to awaken his regard 
For his {Nirate friends. CorioUmmo, v. 1 

When Adam waked, so customed P. L., t. 8. 

We may no longer stay : go, waken Ere. Id., xii. SM. 

now conscience wakes despair 

That slumbered ; wakes the bitter memcnry 

Of what he was Id,, !▼. SS. 

Venus now wakes and wakens Love Commi, IM. 

ere the odorous breath of mom 

Awakes the slumbering leaves Miltoh. * Armim 

and his next subordinate 

Awakening, thus to him in secret spake. P. L,, r. 97S. 

1 have slept 

Weeping, and weeping have I waked — - * Tk* Kacttniom,* i 

truths that wake 

To perish never. * Intimatioiu of ImmortoMip,* 

Diverting evil purposes, remorse 
Awakening, chastening an intemperate griel 

* T%€ Excmnimt,* iv 

the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the Sea : 

Listen ! the mighty being is awake. 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder— everlastingly. * 3tue*l. SomutB *} 

Exercise. 

*< 1 eaimot think any time, ing or deegiag, without hting aonBhl* 

«f it" 

" When he was ' Irith the noise 

And saw the beast so small. 
What's this, quoth he, that gives so weak a voice 

That men withal r 

•* rhe book ends abruptly with his ^ing hi a fright" 

** Alack, I am afraid they have 

KnA 'ti^ noi done ?' 
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Fhe BOol hat its curiosity more than ordinarily when it tons iti 

^htB upon the condact of such who have behaved themselves with 
[ttal, a resigned, a cheerful, a generous, or heroic temper in the extremity 
>ath." 

Death is a scene calculated to •^— — some feeling in the most ob- 
te breast*' 

at five o'clock, and rising immediately, prepared for my de- 
ne. 
Jesired the servant to me at seven the next morning. 



All — Every — Each. 

Ill is collective ; every is distributive ; each is restrictive, 
describes things or persons taken together; every de- 
bes them taken singly ; and each describes them taki>n 
irately. In the three following phrases, — 1. All the men. 
Svery man. 3. Each man, — the first designates a body oi 
t taken together; the second may designate the same 
iber and in the same position, but considered sin^y ; the 
1 considers them apart from each other. Besides these 
[notions, it is to be remembered, that each relates to two or 
e individuals ; every, always to several. 

[Jaq. All the world^s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Duke. And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
nnds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Id., ii. 1 

Flo. When you do dance, I wish you • 

A ware of the sea, that you might ever do 

Nothing but that ; move still, still so, and own 

No other function : Each your doing 

So singular in each particular. 

Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds. 

That all your acts are queens. Winter's Tale, iv. S. 

By all the nymphs that nightly dance 

Upon thy streams with wily glance. Comus, 883. 

I know each lane and every alley green. 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood. 
And every bosky bourn from side to side. 

Id., 311. 

the brook itself. 

Old as the hills that feed it from afiur, 
Doth rather deepen than disturb the caUn 
Where all things else are still and motionless. 

WoRDswoaVM. * Aireg Vor*^ ?«/% 
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As Deep to Deem 



Shouting throogh one valley calls. 

All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 

For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 

Into tlie ear of God, their Lord ! ^OmtJu P mer^, 

The humblest rirulet will take 

Its own wild liberties ; 
And every day the imprisoned lake 

Is flowing in the breeze. < Poems sa tkt AgttHmB * 

The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 'PotwuemPmodtfCkOikmi. 

From ancieirt Rome, downwards throned that bri^^ dream 

Of commonwealths, each dty a starlike seat 

Of rival g^ry. < 7Wr ta JtaJ^.I 

Exercise. 

** -*— - man's perfonnancee, to be rightly eitimated, must be oompaied 
to the state of the age in which he lived.** 

*' Taken nngly and individaaUy, it might be difficult to conceive how 
■ event wrought for good. They moat be viewed in their conee- 
qnenees and effects." 

"Harold, by his marriage, broke — ^-^ meaeiiree with thto Duke ef 
Normandy." 

* And Brutus is an honorable man, 

So are they , honorable men." 

** — one that has any idea of a foot, finds that he can repeat that 

idea, and joining it to the former, make the idea of two feet" 
" Wise Plato said the world with men was stored. 

That succour to other might afiSird.*' 

** Aristotle has long smce observed how tmreasonable it is to expect the 

same kind of proof for thmg, which we have for some thmgi*" 

Though it is our duty to live amicaUy, we cannot live in firiendship, with 
I men. 



Any — Some, 

Some is a certain individual or collective quantity, in other 
respects indefinite. Ant/ is whatever individual or quantity 
you please ; it is applied to all individuals of every species, 
and is indefinite in every respect. 

Some men wish to speak to you. 

I do not wish to see any men. 

Some houses are more convenient than others* 

Ai^ houses are more convenient than this. 
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SomeiMng has happened to vex me. 
I never knew any thing so provoking. 

[OrL If ever you have looked on better days , 
If ever been where bells have knolled to church ; 
If ever sat at any good man's feast. Aa You LUu It, U. T. 

Ulffs. O heavens, what some men do, 

While some men leave to do ! 

How some men creep in skittish fortune's lull, 

While others play the idiots in her eyes ! TroU. ami^ Cnst, itt 1l 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment t 

CoMiif, 944. 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon. 

P. L., zii M4. 
Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know that prid» 
• Howe'er disguised in its own m^esty 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. Wobdswohtb. * Eartf Fgrnu,* 

No-Hnan is dear to man ; the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been, 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings * The Cumberland Beggar,*^ 

Exercise. 

I have Men thing to-day which struck me as very rema^able. 

I never saw thing equal to that fellow's stupidity. 

If you will call on me to-morrow between five and six o'clock, I have 
-thing ourioos to shew you. 



Shall I send you fruit? Not , I thank you. 

We must converse on that subject day when we are alone, and 

there is no one to interrupt us. 

I shall be at home all day to-morrow ; and shall be happy to iee yon at 
hour you choose to come. 

At rate, I shall be sure to see you time before your de- 
parture for India. 

Never allow your time to pass in total inactivity: occupationa 

however insignificant, is better than being idle. 

■ children have a quicker perception than others ; but those who 
have common sense can generally understand what is clearly explained. 

" of them did us no great honor by their claims of kindred." 

** How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted study ! one that sees it 

will own, I could not have chosen a more likely place to convene with the 

dead in." 

«< _ to the shores did fly, 

■ to the woods, or whither fear advised, 

Bvl numing finomt all to destmetion hie." 
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Common — Ordinary. 

1 . The distinction between these woids when they signify \ 
of frequent use is this : What is common is done by many per- 
sons ; what is ordinary is repeated many times. Ordinary 
has to do with the repetition of the act ; common, with the 
persons who perform it. Thus, to dine is a common practice, 
because it is done by many persons; and it is an ordinary 
practice, since it is repeated every day. As nouns, the same 
difference exists between the two words ; a common is a piece 
of ground which many persons have an equal right of enjoy- 
ing ; an ordinary is a meal repeated daily or weekly. 

2. In the sense of low, ordinary wants distinction ; common 
wants attraction. 

XStL The common executioner, 

Whose heart the accustomed sight of death makes hard. 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 

But first begs pardon. A» TtM Like iit, ilL 6 

^^ • 

Cos. Were I a c<»nmon laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester. Jiduu Camr, L S 

This would surpass 

Common revenge P. L,, iL S71. 

Nor do 1 name of men the conunon rout, 

That, wandering loose about. 

Grow up and perish, as the summer-fly. 

Heads without name, no more remembered. S, A., 874. 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant raflumnce, a peculiar grace. 

WoBDswoBTH. * Choroeter of tht Bapp^ Wwnwt! 

*Ti8 a common tale, 

An ordinary sorrow of man's life. * Tht BxeurnoH,* L] 

Exercise, 

** Men may change their climate, but they cannot their nature. A man 
that goes out a fool, cannot ride or sail himself into »— .— . sense." 

** Though in arbitrary governments there may be a body of lawa ob- 

fcnred in the forms of justice, they are not sufficient to aecure any 

rights to the people, because they may be dispensed with.*' 

" Though life and sense be to man and brutes, and their opera- 
tions in many things alike ; yet by this form he lives the life of a man, and 
not of a brute, and has the sense of a man, and not of a brute." 
- It is a l y reoeived opinion that art cannot flourish without f atrou- 
9ge ; that to» that unlen, fa ev«ry ooontry, individuals of rank and weultb 
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bc i ig ir some of their riehee in encoaraging the effints of the artist, those 
6ffi>rt8 must fail, and their originator most langaish in poverty and neglect 

" Neither is it strange that there should be mysteries in divinity, as well 
as in the operations of nature." 

M Eyery reader, upon the publishing of a new poem, has will and 

ifl-nature enough to turn several passages of it into ridicule, and very often 
in the right place ** 



Enormous — Immense. 

Enormous is out of rule ; immense^ beyond measure. Enor- 
mous is properly applied to magnitude ; inmiense, to extent 
and distance. A giant is enormous ; the ocean is immense. 
A man of enormous strength is one who is stronger than most 
men ; a man of immense strength is one whose strength is in« 
calculable. Immense expresses a higher degree than enor- 
mous. Milo of Crotona was said to possess enormous strength ; 
Samson was endowed with immense strength. 

Mm. In what enormity is Marcius poor, that you two have not m abundanee f 

Corwkam*^ ii. 1. 

Titan, heaven's first-bom. 

With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 

By younger Saturn. P. L., 1. 511. 

lifted up so high, 

I 'sdained subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me hi^e^ and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome ; still paying, still to owe. P. L., iv. 59 

Thither the rainbow comes — the cloud — 

And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 

And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast, 

That, if it could, would hurry past ; 

But the enormous barrier holds it fiast Wobbswostr. * Fiiflffir. 

The eminence whereon her spirit stood 

Mine was unable to attain. Immense 

The space that severed us ! But,, as the sight 

Communicates with heaven's ethereal orbs 

Incalculably distant { so, I felt 

That consolation may descend from far. * Th* Excwrnom,* iii.l 

Exercise. 

The national debt of Great Britain is calculated at between eight and 
nine hundred millions sterling ; an ' sum, and which would appear 

■nffieient to crush the energies of the most industrious nation on earth. 

The hydro-oxygen microscope magnifies to 10,000 timet, so that mitea 
hk eheeee» when eeen throu|^ ita tube, ^>pear of an ■ liie. 
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The gre«t0r part of North America, when flnt edonized, was eofwed 

wilh foreeU, which have been gradoally cleared away, m the 

■ettlen increaaed, and leqoired the ground for cnltiration. 

*' It is related of Maxirain, the Roman emperor, that he wai a man of such 
— ^ rize, that hie wife's bracelet nsoally served him for a thmnb-ring; 

and also that his strength was so ^ that he coold break a horse's leg 

wilh a kick." 

The expanse of ocean which here presents itself to the eye of tbe 

astonished beholder, fills him with the soblimest thooghts. 

His appetite was so , that one of his usual meak would haTS sof- 

ficed to satisfy the desires of four ordinary men. 

** The Thracian Acamas his falchi<m found* 
And hew'd the ■ ■ giant to the ground." 

** O goodness infinite ! goodness .— — ! 
That all this good of evil shall ptodnoa !* 



Ferocious — Savage. 

The etymology of the word ferocious is, partaking of tae 
nature of beasts ; the derivation of savage points to a particular 
mode of life ; viz., that of the woods. Ferocious is, there- 
fore, like a wild beast; savage, like an inhabitant of the 
woods. Ferocious is opposed to gentle ; savage, to civilized. 
The cruelty of a savage is the consequence of his mode of 
life, of his want of intercourse with his fellow-men, &c. ; the 
cruelty of a ferocious man arises from his natural disposition. 
Savages are not always ferocious ; many of them have heen 
remarkable for their gentleness of disposition. The savage 
man requires culture and civilization ; the ferocious man re- 
quires taming. 

iOrl. Speak you so gently 1 Pardon me, I pray you ; 
I thought that all things had been savage here. 

A» Y4m Lik€ It, JL 7. 

O, might I here 

In solitude live savage, in some glade 

Obscured P. L., ix. 1089. 

In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
Nor did he change ; but keep in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

WoBBSWOBTH. * SoHg ^ Urmgkmik f ■rtis 
A. savage horde among the civilized, 
A servile band among ^^Vwdly free ! ' Tk» E»emmamJ' tM4 
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Exercise, 

AsBimtg cirilifed men, we lanre as many examples of ■ ' brotality, m 
among the untutored savages of the woods. 

The parties of American Indians who lately yisited Lfndon exhibited all 
the Tarieties of a " life before their spectators ; they pitched theiff 

tents, sang, danced, shot at a taiget, &<c 

The Romans were considered a civilized people, and yet, where do we 
find more £reqaent examples of a ——disposition than among the Roman 
soldiery t 

It is an error to suppose that the habits of a .— ^.-.- ife necessarily in- 
volve ometty of disposition, though it must be admitted that they freqaently 
produce that result 

Of «I1 the — ^-^ tribes which contributed to the destruction of the 
Roman empire, the Huns were the most and the most formidable. 

The victory which the rebels had thus gained was followed by the most 

■ ■■ craeliies. 

The nature of the young barbarian was soon softened by his in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants of civilized nations. 

« The — — — character of Moloch appears both in the battle and the 
ooumcU with exact consistency." 

*' Thus pe<^e Uved altogether a -— life, till Saturn, arriving on those 
ooastsy devised laws to govern them." 



Grecian — Green. 

The adjectives Greek and Grecian are often indiscriminately 
used. The distinction which ought to be observed between 
them is as follows : — Greek signifies belonging to Greece ; 
and Grecian, relating to Greece. We may speak of a Greek 
poet, the Greek language ; and of Grecian architecture, or 
Grecian history. An imitation of what is Greek, is Grecian. 
A Greek helmet is one preserved as a piece of antiquity ; a 
Grecian helmet is one made of the same form and shape. A 
Greek temple is a temple in Greece ; a Grecian temple is 
one built upon the model of a Greek temple. 

[Where the bare columns of those lofty firs. 

Supporting gracefiilly a massy dome 

Of sombre foliage, seem to imitate 

▲ Grecian temple nsmg from the Deep. * T%» 

eharacten of Greek or Roman fame. 

27 
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Exercise. 

** I ifaall paUiflh, rtry ipeedily, the trnndatioa of a little — <— — nmio 
■cript" 

" Look upon Greece and its free Btates, and yoa would think its inhabit 
ants lived in difierent climates, and under different heavens from those ak 
present ; so different are the geniuses which are formed under Tnrkirik 
davery, and liberty." 

** In the •— ^— tongue be hath his name ApoUyon." 

** The whole school of the rhetoricians of that time, (the reign d 

Hadrian,) who looked upon themselves as fmning a second golden age of 
oratory, spoke and wrote from the models of the ancients, but, nnfior* 
tnnately, there is no substance in what they qx>ke and wrote." 

** It is not surprising, however culpable, that in <^)position to the genersl 
taste of mankind, many still admire, and labour to j utoi ii, the Gothie 

architecture ; or that, tired of beauty, they endeaifmff to impoit into 

northern climates a style often mixed and modified with their own grotssqoe 
or puerile inventions." 



Handsome — Pretty. 

Handsome qualifies what is at once striking and noble. 
Pretty is said of that which combines the qualities small, 
regular, graceful, and delicate. We admire what is hand- 
flfbme ; we love what is pretty. Trees are handsome. 
Flowers are pretty. Neither handsome nor pretty is of 
necessity combined with expression, though they do not ex* 
clude it. A man may be handsome, and a woman pretty, 
without either of them having an intelligent expression. The 
words imply merely regularity, proportion, and symmetry. 

ilago. the knave ia handsome, young 

Obe, And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls. 
Stood now within the pretty flowrets' eyes. 
Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewaiL 

Mid,N.Drmm,1w.h 
And in my leaves— now shed and gone, 

The linnet lodged, and for us two 

Chanted his pretty songs, when you 
Had little voice or none. WoaDswoaTH. * Poemi vf Urn fVMcy.'J 

Exercise. 

At the IboC of the hill stood a cottage in the midst of a beautifnl 

faiden filled with the ohoioest plants and flowera 
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» 



The town-home b a ; — baildmg of the Doric order, extending three 

hundred yards along the n^, and has a very striking appearance from 
whatever side you approach it: 

Belzoni, the traveller, was a tall, man, of extraordinary muscular 

■trength, and ahle to support the greatest fatigues. 

I had got over the stile, and was walking through the field, when I per- 
ceived a group of children amusing themselves in the neighbouring meadows. 
They were dancing in a ring round one'of the co t little girls I ever 

beheld, and repeating, as they danced, some lines, which I was not near 
enough to understand. 

The Forget-me-not, one of the est flowers I ever saw, grows wild 

on the hills of Prussia and Nassau. 

** Dresden is the neatest town I have seen in Grermany ; most of the 
booses are new .built, and the Ellector's palace is very ." 

** The Sax<» wdles resemble the Austrian no more than the Chmese do 
those of London ; they are very genteelly dressed, after the English and 
French modes, and have generaUy faces." 



Impertinent — Insolent, 

Impertinent and insolent are both Latin words. We are 
impertinent when we do or say any thing which does not be- 
long to us, or which is not our business. We are insoleiy 
when we are heedless of the rank or position in society of 
those whom we address. The impertinent man shews a 
want of discretion ; the insolent man, a want of humility, or 
self-respect. 

[Pro. — without the which, this story 

Were most unpertinent. * Tempestt* 1. S. 

Bru. Gains Marcius was 

A worthy officer i' the war ; but insolent, 
Overcome with pride, ambitious past all thinking. 

CorioUumty iv. 0. 

but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is thi prime wisdom ; what is more, is fume. 

Or emptiness, or fond impertinence. P. !>., viiL IW 

No less the people, on their holy-days, 

Impetuous, insolent, unquenchable. 8, A.^ 14S3. 



I should be loth 



To meet the rudeness and swilled insolence 

Of such rude wassailers. — Cmmm, 17& 
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yoa would I extol 



Not for gross good alone which ye produce, 
But for the impertment and ceaseless strife 
Of proofs and reasons ye preclude ' 7^ Exemrwicm,* f 

if, need be, defy 

Change, with a brow not insolent, though stem. 

< Tow M Itmlif 1 

It 18 much more difficult to bear the haugfatmeas of our 8aperkxB| 

than the behayjour of our equals or inferiors. 

His indiscretion was unparalleled ; and bis curiosity to insatiable, that he 
was continually asking the most questioos. 

is a quality peculiar to little minds, and results fiom want of dis- 
cretion and good sense ; may exist in combinatMn with a obong 

judgment, and is neariy allied to conceit and egotism : the former excites 
our pity or contempt, the latter is always odious. 

A modest and respectful deportment sits well upon all persons, especially 

upon the young, in whom an forwardness, and prying curiosity, aze 

most reprehensible qualities. 

Finding that his deceit was likely to be cUscovered, and having exhausted 
all bis arts of concealment, he assumed an —— — — tone, eiq>ecting to fr^fhten 
his accusers into a belief of what he could not persuade them was true. 

On being questioned by the master about what he knew of the matter, 
the boy relied, with great — — , that he was his own master when the 
i||iiool-hourB were over, and that he was not responsible for his actions to 
any one but his parents. 

** The ladies whom you visit think a wise man the most ^-^— — creature 
living ; therefore you cannot be o£fended that they are displeased with you." 

** We have not pillaged those provinces which we rescued ; victory itself 
hath not made us — — masters." 



Ingenious — Ingenuous. 

Ingenious respects the intellectual; ingenuous, the moral 
man. Ingenious appears in the work ; ingenuous, in the face. 
Men are ingenious who invent or contrive what raises our ad- 
miration. Children are ingenuous in whose character there is 
no deceit. An ingenious contrivance ; an ingenuous answer. 
Both these words, in their derivation, lead us to the idea of a 
natural, inborn quality ; the one moral, the other intellectual. 

iGlo. O, 'tis a parlous boy ; 

Bold, quick, ixigeniotts, forward, capable. Eidurd III., lij I, 
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Oay, Tolatile, ingenious, quick to leani 

And prompt to exhibit all that he possessed. 

Or could perform. * The Eartvnim,* jL 

He was among the prime in worth. 

An object beauteous to behold ; 
Well-born, well-bred ; I sent him forth 

Ingenuous, innocent, and bold. * Poemt on Hie JffeeUmu *] 

Exercise, 

He who does oot ^oom to screen himself fiom pnnishiiient hy a folse- 
hood, will ^ly confess his fault 

An — — — behavioiir is, in some degree, a compensation for faolts com- 
mitted. 

He is — ^— who is apt at inventing modes of evadSng difficolties, or who 
can with facility construct machinew idiich shall answer certain intended 
pnrpoees. 

It is to disclaim a title to that praise which we are conscious of 

not deeerring. 

An — artisan is ready at contriTances, and is quick at applying them 
to his handicraft. 

. The youngest son is a noble boy, with a frank and countenance, 

and by far the handsomest of the family. 

What is there which the of man will not at length accomplish ! 

He skims over the surface of the ocean, dives into the deepest recesses of 
the earth, and even soars into the regions of the sky in search of knowleci^ 

On being asked the question, the boy ^ly acknowledged his Mf^ 

and told every thing he knew of the transaction. 

" Compare the pliableness to virtuous counsels which is in yoath* 

to the confirmed obstinacy in an old sinner." 

" — — • to their ruin, every age 
Improves the arts and instruments of rage." 



Irksome — Tedious . 

Irksome is from the Saxon weorcsam^ bringing pain, hurtfiil ; 
tedious is from the Latin t<Bdium^ weariness caused by time. 
Irksomeness is the uneasiness of mind caused by the contem- 
plation of what must be done, and is disagreeable to per- 
form. Tediousness is the uneasiness caused by continuing 
for some time engaged in the same action. The nature of the 
thing to be done makes it irksome ; the time it takes doing 
makes it tedious. Tedious, then, can never he said of what is 
to be done, since it is the consequence of action already begun 

27* 
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and continued. A work to be done may be irksome, a woik 
nearly completed may be tedious. 

iPke. Thy company, which erst ¥ras irksome to me, 
I will endure. A* You lAk» U^VLi. 

Lew. Life is as tedioos as a twice-told tale. 
Vexing the doll ear of a drowsy man. Kmg John, UL 4 

For not to irksome toil, but to delight 

He made us, and dcJkght to reason joined. P. L., iz. 949 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 

On princes li., t. S96 

Ne'er can the way be irksome or forlorn 
That winds into itself for sweet return. 

WoEDSwoaTH. * Tomr m Scttlmi. 

1 feel 

The rtory linger in my heart ; I fear 

*Tis long and tedious * Tht jBcewvion,' L] 

Exercise. 



'* There is nothing eo as general djecouzaes, especially when they 

turn chiefly upon words." 

'* They unto whom we shall seem are in nowise injnred hy as, 

because it is in their own hands to spare that labour which they are not will- 
ing to endure." 

Many persons find it very to gi^e and receive visits. 

Having neither books, nor companionfc, he was at a loss to know how to 
employ the hours, when, to his great surprise and satisfaction, he re- 
ceived a letter which informed him that an intimate friend was then residing 
at a house not three miles from the place. 

Such is the perversity of human nature, that we frequently find our occu- 
pations simply from the consciousness that we are obliged to be en- 
gaged in them. 

At last we arrived at the end of our journey, the inconveniences cf 

which I must relate to you in detail the first opportunity. 

" For not to toil, but to delight 

He made us." 
** On minds of dove-like innocence possessed, 
On lightened minds that bask m virtue's beaiiis» 
Nothing hangs 



$f 



Liable — Subject. 

What we are subject to arises from the nature ot our moral or 
physical constitution. We are rendered liable by the circum- 
itances of our position. We are subject ; we became liable 
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All men are subject to death ; whoever sits in a draught is 
liable to cold. We incur liabilities ; we are subject by nature* 
He who runs into debt is liable to arrest. Many men of irri- 
table temperament are subject to paroxysms of rage. They 
who calculate badly are liable to sustain loss. 

ZK, John, Apt, liable, to be employed in danger. King Jokm, It. S. 

Contt. A widow, husbandless, subject to fears. Id., ilL 1. 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 

By weakest subtleties 8, A., 5A. 

And who attains not, ill aspires to rule 

Cities of men, or headstrong multitudes. 

Subject himself to anarchy within 

Or lawless passions in him, which he serves. P. £., IL 471 

Knowledge for us, is difficult to gain- 
Is difficult to gain and hard to keep- 
As virtue's self ; like virtue is beset 
With snares ; tried, tempted, subject to decay. * The JBbew^ion, r.] 

Exercise. 

We aro all to the infirmities and weakness of our mortal conditioiiy 

from which no privilege can exempt any individuaL 

Those who indulge in ezcesB of any kind render themselyes to 

many pains and troubles from which the sober and moderate are exempted. 

The unworthy are always the most to suspect the motives of 

others, becanse they are conscious of their own unworthiness, and judge of 
others by themselves. 

Every man is ^-^— to death, from which no human being has ever 
escaped, or will ever escape. 

He was for many years to violent fits of coughing, which attached 

him suddenly, and so weakened his constitution, that for a long time it was 
thought that he woold never recover his health. 

In many of the ojQIces of this institution, the clerks, by omission or neglect 
of duty, render themselves to certam forfeits. 

Ever since they have been in this climate, the men have become much 
more — — — to fever and ague than they were before their arrival here. 

" The devout man aspires after some principles of more perfect felicity, 
which shall not be ^— - to change or decay." 

" This, or any other schame, coming from a private hand, might be ■ 

to many defects." 



Ltttle — Small. 

Little wants dimension ; small wants extension. Little is 
opposed to big or great ; small is opposed to large. Little is 
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derived from the Saxon fyt dael, a light portion or part. 8mall» 
from smml, slender. Little bojrs become big by growing. 
Small children become larger. A little piece does not weigh 
much ; a small piece does not present much surface to the 
eye. The word little is often used in a socmidary sense foi 
mean ; as, *' a little action.** This signification may be ac- 
counted for by its root, light, that is, without weight, fight of 

estimation. 

iLadf M. aU tlie perttuMS ol Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 

JmUCbttMf T. 1. 

Lor. There's not the smallest ort>, which tiioo brtiold'st. 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the yoong-eyed cheruliins. Jfert*. tf Ycmm, t. 1 

And gives them leave to wear their asppMn erowns 
And wield their little tridents Comtu, S7. 

slombering <m the Norway foam. 



The pilot of some small night-foundered skilL 

P.L,. 904 
Ye who are longing to be rid 
Of foble, though to truth subservient, hear 
The little sprinkling of cold earth that fell 
Echoed from the cofi5n>lid ; 
The convict's summons in the steeple's knell , 
* The vain distress-gun' from a leeward shore. 
Repeated,— beard, and heaid no more ! 

WoanswoBTH. * Om Ikt Pmmr % 
As on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 
Screened by its parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbour ; the small heap 
^ Speaks for itself; an Infant there dotii rest . 

The sheltering hillock is the Mother's grave. * The Es€mrnam^* vL] 

Exercise. 

I saw a pretty girl standing at the garden-gate with her liqi full 

01 roeeB. 

The garden, though Tery , was extremely well kqpC, and foil of 

the choicest jdants and flowers. 

This boy is a very and delicate child, and will require 

great care in rearing. 

The —est beads do not always belong to the most stnpUl personfls 
frequently, the very reverse is the fact 

My words, I know, will have but weight with you ; nevertheless, 

I think it my duty to warn you of the consequences of your jHresent eouise 
•flife. 

There are eome insects so as not to be discernible with the naked 

eye ; and these have a nervous system, circulation of the blood, pobation of 
f fee heart, &c \ 
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piece of lead is too — — — to weigrh against eyery thing that is in 

the other scale ; and it is far too to fill up the space in the wainscot 

between those two hoards. 

" The talent of turning men into ridicnle, and exposing to laughter those 
one converses with, is the qualification of , ungenerous tempers." 

** He whose knowledge is at hest but limited, and whose intellect proceeds 

by a , diminutive light, cannot but receive an additional light by thv 

conceptions of another man.'' 



Ludicrous — Ridiculous, 

Ludicrous conveys an idea of sport or game. Ridiculous, 
that of laughter. Ridiculous includes an idea of contempt, 
which ludicrous does not convey. Persons make themselves 
ridiculous when they do or say that which excites our laugh- 
ter, mixed with contempt. The affected are ridiculous. The 
ludicrous is found in circumstances which excite laughter, but 
which are not disparaging to the person laughed at. A mon- 
key's tricks are ludicrous. The ridiculous makes us laugh, 
and at the same time lowers our estimation of the person or 
thing laughed at. He who talks confidently of what he does 
not understand, in the presence of competent judges of the 
subject of his remarks, makes himself ridiculous. 

[Sal. or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish 

Is wasteful, and ndiculous excess. King John, iv. S.*^ 

thus was the building left 



Ridiculous, and the work Confusion named. P. L., zii. 68.] 

Exercise, 

There is no folly more carefully to be avoided than afiectation : it anm- 
hilatee all that charming simplicity which is the great attraction of youth, 
and renders us — in the eyes of all sensible persons. 

It has been objected to Shakeepere that by introducing -. scenes 

into his tragedies, he calls off the attention of the audience fiom the main 
plot, and distuibs the action of the drama. 

Those who endeavour to make the wise and good appear in a light 

deserve the strongest reprehension. 

If any one, fifty years ago, had predicted that we should be able to travd 
at the rate of sixty miles- an hour, the idea would have been treated by his 
contemporaries as ■ ' > 

Nothing can be more than the attempts which a tipay man makes 

to endeavour to prove to others that he is perfectly sober. 
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** Plotaieh quotes this instance of Homer's judgment, in dosing « 
■oene with decency and instraction." 

« Gifibid was not content with making the author ; he denied ts 

lieap scorn on his person, and to make him out a fool, a knave, or as 



Mature — Ripe. 

Both these words qualify those things which are anired at 
the perfection of their development. Between them, however, 
the following distinctions are to he observed. Ripe is used in 
both a proper and a secondary sense ; whereas mature is gen- 
erally used figuratively. We may say equally, a ripe fruit, 
and a ripe judgment ; but we cannot correctly say, mature 
fruit. Again, ripe signifies brought to perfection by growth ; 
mature, brought to perfection by time. A project becomes 
ripe for execution from the combination of those circumstances 
which tend to its development. Judgment arrives at maturity 
by time only. 

[Rom. they are in a ripe aptness, to take all power from the people, and to 

{duck from them their tribunes forever. This lies glowing, I can tell you, and if 
ilmost mature for the violent breaking out. 

CcriolamUf iv. 4. 

VoL thy stout heart, 

That humble, as the ripest mulberry 

Now will not hold the handling. Id., UL t. 

till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 



Into thy mother's lap ; or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plucked ; for death mature : 

P. £., Jd. ASS. 
Tet years, and to ripe years judgement mature, 
Quench not the thirst of glory, but augment— 

P. IL, iii S7. 
Of man mature, or matron sage. 

WoBDswoaTH. < Poemg vf flW VamBg.* 
Like a ripe date which in the desert falls 
Without a hand to gather it. * 7^ JSveiirndii,' iL] 

Exercise, 

On reflection, he perceived the danger he ineurred in asBooiating 

»ith these men, and withdrew from their company juat in time to save him- 
lelf from ruin. 

The firuit, when , is gathered in large baskets, and after being eaie* 

fal}y picked ftom the stalk by children employed for the porpoae, is thiowB 
into shallow wooden tubs, in wVuch it is maahed and left to ferment 
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Though the greatest precaution was used in conducting the plot, and tha 
oonspiratora had the most unbounded confidence that they shoold be able to 
eanry out their design, scarcely were their plans — — for execotion, when 
they were all arrested, and thrown into prison. 

The young, whatever natural abilities or quickness of perception they may 
possess, cannot have that experience and knowledge of the worid which 

yean alone can give. 

(( fd' Athenian sage, revolving in his mind 
This weakness, blindness, madness of mankindt 

Foretold that in er days, thongh late. 

When time should ripen the decrees of ftite, 
Some god would light us ** 



Modest — Bashful, 

Modestf as synonymous with bashful^ signifies that retiring 
manner of behaviour which is opposed to self-sufiiciency and 
conceit. Bashful implies an awkwardness of manner arising 
from want of self-confidence. The modest have not too high 
an opinion of themselves. The bashflQ blush, hang down 
their heads, and stammer when spoken to. It is as charming to 
converse with the modest, as it is painful to converse with the 
bashful. The modest are confident, though not conceited; 
the bashful have no self-possession. 

[K. Hen. In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man, 
As modest stillness, and humility Hmry Y^VLl. 

K. Rich. Make bold her bashful years with your e^ierienoe. 

Riehwrd lU^ ir. 4 

to wisest men and best, 

Seeming at first all heavenly under virgin veil, 

Soft, modest, meek, demure. 8, il.. 1OS0. 

By playful smiles, (alas, too oft 

A sad heart's sunshine) by a soft 

And gentle nature, and a ftee 

Tet modest hand of charity, &c. Woksswoara. * EpUwfkf 

the bashful maid 

Smitten while all the promises of Hife 

Are opening round her * Tht Ewcunion,* v.] 

Exercise, 

His kindness, affability, and deportment, together with his well- 

known courage and great talent, gained him the univenal lofe and reipeet 
of his countrymen. 
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*«H« looked with an almoit kind of modeity, as if helbamdtfit 

fyosof man." 

** Antjochns wept, because of the sober and behafkMur of ban that 

was dead." 

anthois, in their fint attempts at writing, either ooooeal tiieir 

■ames, or appear before the pablic with an aasomed title. 

Conquerors should be , for in prosperous fortune, it is difficult to 

refrain from pride and conceit ; indeed some good and great captains have, 
In like cases, forgotten what best became them. 

His downcast look and timid air immediat^y betrayed his . to the 

whole company ; and when he was addressed, he was so agitated that hs 
eoold not utter a word in reply. 

** Our author, anxious for his fame to-night. 

And in his first atten^t to write. 

Lies cautiously obscure." 

** Your temper is too , 

Too much inclined to contemplatbn." 



Ahne — Only. 

These two words, when used as adverbs, are to be distin- 
guished as follows : 

Only excludes other things or persons from our consideration. 
Alone signifies, of itself, of its own power. Thus : *' He only 
could do it," means that no other but himself could do it. ** Hs 
alone could do it," signifies that he, without the assistance of 
others, could do it. 

[Cofwf. leave those woes alone, which I alone 

Am bound te under-bear. Kiiig John, ifi. 1 

Buck. His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leare 
Is only bitter to him, only dying. Hmfy Ffl/., fl. 1. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue ; she alone is free : 

She can teach ye how to climb 

Higher than the qihery chime ; 

Or, if Virtue feeUe were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. Comtu, 1019 

His mighty champion, strong above compare. 
Whose dxink was only from the liquid brook. 

S. ^., 587 

O be wiser, Thou ! 

Instracted that true knowledge leads to love ; 

Trae dignity abides with him alone 

Who in the silent hour of inward thought 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself 

In lowliness of bean. Wobdsworth. *~Bmlg 
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A TJolet hy a mossy sUme 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. * Poema em the Aff§eHmu/] 

Exercise. 

He ■■ , of all their nmnber, had snfficieBt nsoliitkm to declare him- 

self ready to proceed immediately upon this expedition. 

When we heaid what was proposed hy the opposite party, all our friends 
exclaimed loudly against the proposition, and declared that the \aBt argu- 
ment was sufficient to shew the weakness of their cause. 

— one more circumstance remains to be mentioned, which will 
shew most clearly what were the intentions of this designing man, 
and how much we may congratulate ouiselyes upon having escaped from 
his dutches. 

This circumstance is sufficient to prove the utter worthleasness oi 

the criticism ; and shews us how careful we should be not to admit the 
theories of enthusiasts as sound evidence. 

I shall speak — of facts, without making any comment upon 
them ; and shall leave you to draw your own conclusions on this extraordi- 
nary affiur. 

On mentioning the fact, and questioning them aa to their knowledge of 
H, they all denied it excepting ene ■ , on whose countenance I could 
trace evident signs of conscious guilt. 

" Homely but wholesome roots 
My daily food, and water from the nearest spring 

My drink." 

" Here we stand — — , 
Ab m our fonn distinct, preeminent" 



Almost — Nearly. 

That which is begun and approaches its completion is o^ 
most done ; that which is on ^e point of being begun is 
nearly began. A man is almost killed who receives so 
severe an injury that his life is despaired of; a man is nearly 
killed who narrowly escapes an injury which is sure to canse 
his death. It is almost twelve o'clock when the greater part 
of the twelfth hour has elapsed ; it is nearly twelve o'clock 
when it is just on the point of striking twelve. The idea con* 
tained in almost is incompleteness ; the idea contained in 
nearly is imminent action. Nearly regards the beginning, and 
ahnostf the end of an act. 

.28 
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iCkor. the fixed sentiiielB almost reoelTe 

The secret whispers of each other's watch. Henry V^ if. Ckmm, 

Since light so necessary is to life 

And almost life itself, if it be tnie 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part S. A.^ OL 

Howbeantiftil is holiress !— what wonder if the thoui^ 
Almost IS Tind as a dream, produced a dream at night 

WouMwoaTH. * 7^ Potft DrmmM 

Exercise, 

I htt?e —^ finished writing my letters ; as soon as I have finisfaed 
them, I shall be happy to accompany you to your friend's house. 

On their return from India, the vessel in which they had embarked 
encountered several severe storms, and on one occasion she foundered. 

I had — reached the end of my journey, when, driving through a 
dark lane, I beard voices as of men conversing together, and who seemed to 
be walking in a direction towards me. 

, S*he night was so dark, that I could not see a yard before me, and I had 
■ ■ driven over him before I even caught a glimpse of his fig^ure. 

The two rivals had met each other ; for the one had not left my 

lodgings five minutes before the other arrived. 

He was so excited on the receipt of this news, that he was — — — out of 
bis wits with joy. 

The sailor was so weak when taken out of the water, that he -^— faint- 
ed firom exhaustion. 



Also — Likewise — Too 

Also means as-toell-as ; likewise means in a similar manner ; 
too means in addition. Likewise is one of those words which 
are fast disappearing from our language. It is seldom used 
in written language, and still seldomer heard in conversation. 
The strict distinction between also and likewise is, that also 
classes together things or qualities, whilst likewise couples 
actions or states of being. Thus Milton — " In Sion also not 
unsung," i. e. as well as in other places. He did it likewise^ 
t. e. in the same manner as others. He did it too, would 
mean, '' he did it in addition to others ;** also is now generally 
used for likewise, but not always correctly. 

CFoIf. not in words only, but in words also. 

1 Htmrp IV., fL 4. 
Rom. I besr no hatred, blessed man ; for, lo. 
My intercession \\)t«vru« steads my foe. jRom. mtd JmI., li 
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JmL Some say, the lark and loathed toad change ejM, 
O, now I would they had changed voicea too ! 

^ For God is also in sleep ; and dreams advise 
'-'■ Which he hath sent propitious, some great good 

Fvesaging P. L., ziL 611. 

Hiat Cross belike he also raised as a standard for the true 
And fetithful service of his heart in the worst that might ensue 
Of hardships and distressful fear, amid the houseless waste 
Where he, in his poor self so weak, by Providence ¥ras placed. 

WoEDswoaTH. * Tk» Ncrmam B^,* 

Have I not seen— ye likewise may have seen— > 

Son, husband, brothers— brothers side by side, 

And son and father also side by side 

Rise from that posture * The Bxewrtum^* iL 

The smoothest seas will sometimes prove 

To the confiding Bark, untrue ; 
And, if she trust the stars above. 

They can prove treacherous too * InseripHoiuJ'i 

Exercise. - • ' 

" HIb chamber bears evidence of his varioos avocatiom ; there 

•le haT-copied sheets of music, designs for needle-work, sketches of land- 
scapes indifferently executed, &c." 

** All the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and a mother may be well 
performed, though a lady should not be the finest woman at an opera* 

They are consistent with a moderate share of wit, a plain dress, and 

a modest air." 

** Let us only think for a little of that reproach of modem times, that 
golf of time and fortune, the passion for gaming, which is so often the 

refuge of the idle sons of pleasure, and often the last resource of the 

mined." 

** And Jesus answered and said unto them : I ' will ask yon one 

thing, which if ye tell me, I in like wise will tell yon by what authority I 
do these things." 

** In these two, no doubt, are contained the causes of the great Deluge, as 

according to Moses, so according to necessity ; for our worid afibrds 

BO other treasures of water." 

On this account his style is highly exceptionable. 

" But as some hands applaud, a venal few ! 
Rather than sleep, why John applauds it >* 

" Your brother must die ; 

Consent you, Lepidus 1" 
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At last — <U length. 

What is done at last is brought about notwithbtaading al 
the accidents or difficulties which may hare retarded its ac- 
complishment ; what is done at length is done after a long 
continuance of time. In the former expression, obstacles or 
obstructions are the causes of delay ; in the latter, the nature 
of the thing to be done, or the quantity of labour expended 
upon it, causes it to occupy a long space of time. Ho who 
has had many difficulties to encounter accomplishes his ends 
at last ; what takes a long time to do is done at length. 

iOrif. At last, witL easy roads, he came to Leicester, 
Lodged in the abbey Hemy YIIL, iv. t. 

Wol my hig^-blown pride 

At length broke under me U.^ iii. t. 

* And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. Milton. B P*»$,' 

till the moon 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light 

And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. P. L,, hr. 807.] 

Exercise, 

By means of working day and night for many weeks, the task was 
completed, and presented in time for the approbation of the judges. 



The bridge, which had occupied many years in its donstniction, was 
— opened with the usual forms and ceremonies. 

after a long interval of anxious suspense, we received news that 

the yesMl had been seen off the coast, and was expected to anive in port in 
a few days. 

" !" exclaimed my friend, " 1 see you once more, and after 

an yomr wanderings and dangers shall again mjoy the pleasure of jrour so- 
ciety and conversation !" 

, after a siege of ten years, the city of Troy was taken and bornt 

to the ground, and its inhabitants carried away into slavery. 

After many fruitless attempts, in which he experienced much vexa- 
tion and disa|^MHntment, he — succeeded in bringingr his invention to 
perfection. 

"A neighbouring king had made war upon this female republic sev- 
eral years with great success, and ^-^— overthrew them in a very great 
batUe." 

** being satisfied that they had nothing to fear, they brought out 

aU their com every day." 
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Between — Betwixt, 

The word betwixt has become almost obsolete in colloquial 
langniage, where it has given place to between. As long, how- 
ever, as it is used in writing, the distinction which it is un- 
doubtedly entitled to should be maintained. Betwixt connects 
two things that are at a distance from each other ; bettoeen, 
joins two objects that would be contiguous but for what 
separates them. What fills up the whole intervening space, 
is between two objects ; what is placed at an equal distance 
from each of two objects, and yet does not touch either of 
them, is betwixt them. 

" Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oak&" 

Milton, L'AUegro, ^ 

The number seven comes between six and eight ; the num- 
ber four is betwixt one and seven. 

iBru. Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. Jul, Cmtmr, u. 1. 

Otnt. I cannot, twixt the heaven and the main, 
Descry a sail. Otfteib, li. 1 

the swan, with arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 

Her state with oary feet P. L., m. 4S0 

when Argo passed 

Through Bosporus betwixt the justling rocks. 

ItL, ii 1018. 
Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly cunre ; 
An arch thrown back between luxuriant boughs 
To which, on some unruffled morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter's purest snows ! Wordswobth. * Dim * 

Self-stationed here 

Upon these savage confines, we have seen yon 
Stand like an isthmus twixt two stormy seas 
That oft have checked their fury at your bidding. 

* T%a Betienn.*^ 

Exercise, 

« Friendship requires that it be two at leait ; and there can be no 

friendship where there are not two friends." 

" Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 
* upper, nether, and sarroanding fires." 

28* 
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The animority which had been long nppfMnd with difficulty on both lid % 

now bant forth, and war was aolAmnly declared the two natkw a. 

" Methinka, like two black itomis on either hand, 
Onr Spanish army and yoor Indian atand, 

Thk only place the dooda ia dear." 

About this time the animosity Oetayian and Antony beeaat 

▼iolent, and each inipected the other, periiaps not onjnstly, of attempfei at 



Children qnickly diitingnUi what ia required of tiiem and 

what ia not 



Further — Farther. 

The positive degree of the first of these words is forth^ 
which is compared thus : — ^forth ; further ; furthest. The 
second word is compared thus : far ; farther ; farthest. 
Further, then, means more in advance ; farther, at a greater 
distance. When we are further on our journey, we are 
farther from the starting place. In abstract language, the 
same distinction should be maintained. One boy may be 
much further (in his studies) than another. After many trials 
we may be farther than ever from success. 

[Jul. *Ti8 almost morning, I would hare thee gone ; 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird ; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand. 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyres, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
80 loving jealous of its liberty. Aom. and JuU^ \L % 

Wol. I have no farther gone in this, than by 
A single voice. - - flinry FT//., 1. 1. 

▲ little onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a little further on. S. A., S 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one. 

Into the middle of the pUmk, 

And further there were none. 

WoRDSWOBTB. < Lifcy Gfnqp.* 

Though to give timely warning, and deter 
Is one great aim of penalty, extend 
Thy mental yision further and ascend 
Far higher, else full surely shalt thou err 

* On Pmiihmaii of Death.* 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And UA» iiLto ^^ commotk. U^t of day. 

^ ItilwMdbWM of ImmertmUN 1 
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Exercise. 

It may be remarked, , that all the knowledge we posBeas on any 

■abject is, m reality, abused, whenever we employ it for any other 
parpose than to improve ourselves in virtue, or to alleviate the distreoMB of 
others. 

He had strayed many miles from home than he had ever dono 

before ; the night was gathering in, and looked black and stormy, and he 
began to speculate upon the not very pljoasiug probability of being obliged to 
qiend the night in one of the forest trees. 

The advocate, after speaking with great eloquence in his defence, al- 

feged , that the extreme youth and inexperience of his client 

idiould certainly be admitted, in this case, as powerfully extenuating cir- 
sumstances. 

I had not proceeded much , when a troop of urchins, vociferating 

with all their might, burst from the door of one of the village cottages, 
and immediately spreading over a wide green, began, with the greatest ae 
tivity, to engage in a variety of sports. 

" What — — need have we of witnesses?** 



Nevertheless — Notwithstanding, 

Nevertheless excludes subtraction ; notwithstanding excludes 
opposition. " He did his duty nevertheless," signifies that 
circumstances did not make him do less of his duty, or did 
not diminish the activity with which he performed it. ** He 
did his duty notwithstanding," means that opposing circum- 
stances had not the effect of preventing him from doing his 
duty. Nevertheless is for ''not the less," or nathless, as 
Milton uses it ; notwithstanding signifies *' nothing opposing." 
Notwithstanding is often used as a preposition : as in the 
phrase " notwithstanding my exertions" — ^nevertheless is never 
80 used. Nevertheless is more frequently used with a verb ; 
notwithstanding, with a noun. 

[ nevertheless 

Restored by thee, vile as I am, to place 

Of new acceptance P. L,, x. 070. 

Nathless he so endured, till on the beach 

Of that inflamed sea he stood Id., L 309. 

Tliey, notwithstanding, had much love to spare, 
And it all went into each other's hearts. 

WoBoavoBTK. *T%* BnUitnfii 
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Exercise, 

«U the oppositioii of the nobles, Tiberius GraechiiB had wnflkiwit 

jnfloeiice to pxocure the passiDg of the Agrarian Law. 

Though opposed by the whole body of the Roman aristocracy, Gracchm 

perristed in carrying out his measures to secure an improved coodi 

tion to the poorer classes of Rome. 

*' Many of the men were gone ashore, and our ships ready to depart ; 
— the admiral, with such ships only as could be put in readiness, sot 
fiirth towards them.** 

all the losses he has sustained from unfortunate speculations, and 

from over-confidence in the unworthy, he is still so rich, that if be 
chose, he could retire from business, and live in the greatest luxury on bis 
property. 

This sudden change of fortune had no iqyparent effect upon his mind 
for though he was unexpectedly put in possession of immense wealth, lis 

was as attentive to his duties and as industrious in his habits as 

b^ore. 



Here — hither. Where — whither. There — thither. 

The proper distinction between where (in what place), and 
whither (to what place), is not always maintained ; iddeed, a 
strong tendency exists to banish the latter word Mm our 
language altogether. These adverbs, with their cognates 
here — ^hither, and there— thither, have become so confomided 
as to make a distinction between them almost hopeless. It is 
very common to hear, " Where are you going ? Come here,^ 
These sentences strictly mean, "In what place are you 
going ?" *' Come in this place ;" which are manifest ab- 
surdities. Here, there, and where, should be used where rest 
is implied. Hither, thither, and whither, aifter verbs of motion. 
Thus: Stay here. Come hither. Where do you live? 
Whither are you going ? I saw him there ; he proceeded 
thither, 

[Const. here I and sorrow sit ; 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. JTtn^ JoHm, liL 1 

EH. Come hither, little kinsman ; hark a word. 
K. John. Come hither, Hubert. Id,, iii. Z, 

Cym. Where, how lived you I 

And when came you to serve our Roman dative ? 
How parted with your brothers T how first met them t 
Why fled you from the court T and whither 1 CymMiM, v ft. 
Kutg. Where is Polonius T 

BmHUt, In heaven \ send \^\!h«t to see ; if your messenger find him not tt«s 
^^^ ],f». {« *K« <«theT place ^ooxiciVL HmaOtt, iv. 1. 
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Peace with you, brethren ; ray inducement hither 

Was not at present here to find my son. 

By order of the lords new parted hence 

To come and play before them at their feast. 

I heard all as I came ; the city rings 

And numbers thither flock. S. A., 1445. 

to descry the distant foe, 

"Where lodged, or whith^ fled ; P. L., jL 5tL 

To teach thee that God attributes to place 

No sanctity, if none be thither brought 

By men who there frequent or therein dwell. P. L., zi. 817 

— Come hither in thy hour of strength : 
Ck)me, weak as is a breaking wave ! 
Here stretch thy body at full length ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave. 

WORDSWOBTH. *A Poift EfJtWgk 

Fluttering, 

Here did it enter ; there, on hasty wing 

Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold ; 

But whence it came we know not, nor behold 

Whither it goes. KceUs, Smmtta.^ 

There let me see thee sink into a mood 

Of gentler thought, protracted till thme eye 

Be calm as water when the winds are gone, 

And no one can tell whither. ' To Lyctrw.' 

—■ the clouds, - . 

The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 

Motions of moonlight, all come thither— touch, 

And have an answer — thither come, and shape 

A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 

And idle spirits : — there the sun himself. 

At the calm close of summer's longest day. 

Rests his substantiad orb ; between those heights 

And on the top of either pinnacle, 

More keenly than elsewhere in night's blue vault. 

Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud. * Tlu EsemHmh* tf* 

Hence in a season of calm weather. 

Though inland far we be. 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 
And see the children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

* IniimaHoiu of ImmorUMip^ 

Exercise. 

" O stream. 
Whose source is inaccessibly profound, 
•— — — do thy mysterious waters tend V* 

" — .- let us tend 

From off the tossing of these fiery wayet, 
-•— — rest, if any reet can harbour ■^*' 



i 
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I fhall go to Brigbton next week. Shall you be thw euimi wit 

•* That lord adTanced to Wbchester, Sir John Borkley bfoagh* 

hun two regiments more of foot" 

I Tiaited lait aatamn the place 1 fiiat had the pleasure of makiiif 

your acquaintance. 



" Who brought me 



Will bring me hence ; no other guide I seek." 

Pompey foltowed CflBsar into Theflsaly, the latter had already 

taken hia poation in the neighbourhood of Phanalua, and -^— the hostile 

armies met each other. 
Cleopatra returned to Alexandria, '^— » sne was aeoompanied by 

Antonj. 



« 



Nature first begins 



Her forthest Torge." 

** Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Caroy 
And mad Ambition shall attend her -^^- 



« 



And 



PhcBniz and Ulysses watch the prey^ 
■^— all the wealth of Troy convey." 



The following synonymous words, to be classified jpad ex- 
plained according to some of the principles before Up|^town 
are offered as a further exercise for the student. * * 



Strife — discord. 
Changeable — inconstant 
To repeat — ^to reiterate. 
Ofiensive— offending. 
Mercenary — venaL 
Will — testament 
To refuse— to deny. 
Incessant — ^unceasing. 
Electric — electrical. 
Pleasant — pleasing. 
Cool— dispassionate. 
Confident — confiding. 
Aversion— dislike. 
Disposal — disposition. 
Patient — ^invalid. 
Doubtful — uncertain. 
Different — ^unlike. 
Attendant — attending. 



Politic — apolitical. 
Inj ury — disadvantage. 
Fervour — ardour. 
Warmth — heat. 
Abundant — abounding. 
Deceit — fraud. 
Heroic — ^heroical. 
Faithless — ^unfUthfuL 
Dramatic — dramatical. 
Worthless — unworthy. 
Coincident— coinciding. 
To weaken — to invalidatei 
Comic — comical 
To flo^ — to gush. 
Intent — intense. 
Fantastic — fantasticaL 
Signification — ^meaiuiif. 
Always— ever. 



INDEX OP SYNONYMES. 



(classified.) 



SECTION I. 

Oeneric — Speeifie* 



PAOK. 

«ti^«— epithet 20 

wrer— reply 21 

'ery— courage 23 

Is— fetters , . . . . 24 

y— prey..... 25 

iviour— conduct 26 

;om-Tbabit 27 

iparlMEt— analogy 28 

aS^"".:::::::::::::::::: t 

cy-^magination 31 

te— hurry 32 

—catalogue 33 

mers— address 34 

ligence— neglect 35 

rs— tidings 36 

ision— opportunity 37 

ure— pamting 38 

ir-~coiunin 39 

jlace— mob 40 

ure— attitude 41 

se — applause 42 

ber-thief 43 

ty— flecurity 44 

?e— form 45 

snt— genius 46 

iper— humour 47 

iple— church 48 

;ige— trace 50 

>— sin 51 

^-*road 52 

d— term 53 



lugur— to forebode 54 

ow— confer 55 

g— fetch 56 

—inter 57 

dress 59 

nlnte— i«c)»m 60 



E 



Do— make 61 

IHvide— separate 68 

Doubt— question 63 

Expect— nope 64 

Finish— conclude 65 

Give— grant 66 

Gain— win »,,, 67 

Have— possess /i^^ 69 

Help — assist *>?&• 70 

Leave— quit '. 71 

Punish — chastise 72 

Put— place 78 

Reprove— rebuke 74 

Ridicule— deride 75 

Try— attempt 76 

Worship— adore 77 



Ancient— antique 79 

Clear— distinct 80 

Entire— complete 81 

Exterior— external 83 

Extravagant— profuse 83 

Frail— brittle 84 

Great— big 85 

Heavenly— celestial 86 

High— tall 87 

Laudable— praiseworthy 89 

Lucky— fortunate 89 

Mute— dumb 91 

New— novel 93 

Particulars-peculiar 93 

Prevalent- prevailing 94 

Strong— robust 95 

Translucent- transparent 96 

Weak— infirm 97 

Weighty— heavy 96 

Whole— entire 90 

On— upon 109 
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SECTION n. 

Active — Passive. 



PAOK. 

Ability— capacity 103 

AveiHion— antipatliy 104 

Approval— approbatioii 105 

Borden- load 106 

Chief— head 107 

Coiuwiit— assent 108 

Cultivation— culture 109 

Deity— divinity 110 

Example— instance Ill 

Facility— ease 113 

Fai«i— beUef 113 

Fatoehood— falsity 114 

Force— strength 115 

PfH^etfulnesB— oblivion 116 

Grief— affliction 117 

Hatred— oilium Ii8 

Inciination— disposition 119 

Intellect — understanding 130 

Pretence — pretext 122 

Proposal — proposition 122 

Rasnnesv^einerity 123 

Reason— cause 124 

Recovery— restoration 125 

Reformation— ref(»in 136 

Repentance — contrition 137 

8mell— odour 138 

Tyranny— oppression 139 

Unit^union 131 

Utility— usefulness 133 

Value— worth 133 

Veracity— truth 133 



To caution— to warn ...«..** 134 

Defend— protect 135 

Eat— feed 136 

Employ— use 137 

Find— meet with 138 

Found— ground 139 



PA«B 

Furnish— supply 140 

Invent— discover 141 

Keep— retain 143 

Lay— lie 143 

Persevere— persist 144 

Teach— learn 146 

Trust— credit 147 

Wavei^— fluctuate 148 



Authentic— genuine 149 

Actual— real 150 

Awkward— clumsy 151 

Apt— fit 151 

Contented— satisfied 153 

Efficacioii»— «fiectual 153 

Efficient— eflective 155 

Expert— experienced 155 

Fruitful— fertUe 156 

Friendly— amicable 157 

Healthy— whdesome 158 

Impracticable— impossible 159 

Intolerable— insufferable 160 

Likeiv— probable 161 

•Lovely— amiable 163 

Maliciou*— malignant ^ 163 

Mercantile— conrnierdal ...;^.... 164 

Owing^-due •^.... 165 

Peaceable— peaceful 166 

Poetic— poetical 167 

ReasonaUe— rational 166 

Sociable— «ocial 168 

Salutiiry— «alobrioiis 170 

Sufficient— enough 171 

Sure— certain 179 

Thankful— grateftd 173 

Vacant— empty 174 

Warlike— martial 17S 

Unavoidable— inevitable 178 



SECTION III. 

Intensity. 



Act— action 178 

An^ish— agony 179 

Artisan— artist 180 

Compunction— remorse 181 

Diligence— industry 183 

Discernment- penetration 183 

Intention— purpose 184 

Moment— instant 185 

Need— necessity 186 

Obstruction — obstacle 187 

Pertinacity— obstinacy 188 

Persuasion— conviction 189 

PleasurtT— happiness , . . . . 190 

Pieuty— abundance 191 

JRiot— tumult 192 



Servant— fllave ..«,,.., 198 

Slander— calumny 194 

Temi>erance— abstinence 195 

Vicinity— neighbourhood 196 

Wood-#rest 197 



To alter— to change 196 

Be— exist 199 

Confuse— confound 900 

Deprive— bereave 90S 

Disperse-Klispel 903 

Enlarge— increase ;.. 904 

Estimate— esteem 905 

Excitfr-incita 90i 
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PAOK. 

Ezert--ezereise S07 

Foi^ve— pardon 308 

Grow—become 209 

Hate— detest 210 

Hear— listen 211 

Lament— deplore 213 

Overcome— conquer 214 

Perceive— discern 215 

Raise— lift 216 

Receive— accept 217 

Remark— observe 219 

Remember— recollect 220 

Reveal— divulge 221 

Satisfy— satiate 222 

See— look 223 

Should— ought 224 

Slak&T-queuch S25 

Surprise— astonish 2S6 

Understand— comprehend 227 

Acijacent— contigaoos 339 



PAOB. 

Contemptible— dcMpi^ble 830 

Ck)vetous— avarici JOi 331 

Different— various 333 

£2vident— obvious 333 

Forsaken— forlorn 334 

General- universal 335 

Idle— indolent 836 

Miserable— wretched 337 

Modem— recent 338 

Scarce— rare 339 

Silent— taciturn .' 840 

Wonderful— marvellous 841 

Below— beneath 843 

Between— among 843 

By— with .844 

Frequently— often 846 

Inunediately— instantly t47 

Middle— midst 348 

While— whilst 349 



SECTION IV. 
Positive — Negative, 



Despair— hopelessnefls 350 

DisabiUty— inability 353 

Disbelief-unbelief 252 

Freedom— liberty 253 

Lie— untruth 254 



To allow— to permit 356 



Assuage— mitigate 857 

Avoid— shun 858 

Prevent— hinder 858 



Barbarous— inhuman 361 

Defective— faulty 868 

Excessive— immoderate 863 



SECTION V. 

Miacellaneoua, 



Accent— emphasis 365 

Address— direction 366 

Arms— weapons 367 

Beast— brute 268 

Consequence— result 369 

Contest— conflict 370 

Discretion— prudence 371 

Ekidurance— duration 272 

Era— epoch 273 

Fault— mistake 274 

Idea— notion 375 

Method— mode 276 

Observance— observation 277 

Pride— vanity 378 

Subsidy-Tribute 280 



To abbreviate— to abridge 381 

Advance— proceed 382 

Appear— seem 383 

Articulate— pronounce 384 

Attribute— impute 88S 

29 



Avenge— revenge 

Compare to— compare with 887 

Compare— contrast 889 

Conciliate— reconcile 890 

Confess— acknowledge 391 

Confute— refute 393 

Coi^ecture— guess 893 

Contemplate— meditate 894 

Copy— imitate 395 

Debase— diminish 396 

Dissert— discuss SS97 

Equivocate— prevaricate 398 

Foretel— predict 399 

G(0 back— return 300 

Prevail with— prevail upon 301 

Repeal— revoke 308 

ShaU-will 303 

Wake— waken .^ 309 



All— «very-«ach 



ao7 
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Gtociaor-Greek 



IU«K. PAW 

310 Akme— only 

311 Almost— nearly 

312 Also— likewise— too .... 

313 At last— at length ..... 

Handsome— prettr 314 Between— betwixt 

Impertinent— insolent 315 Fartliei^-further „ 

luKenioos— ingenuous 316 Nevertheless— notwithstanding ... 331 

Irksome— tedious 317 Here— hither, where— wfaithMr. I •«» 

Liable-subject 318: there— thither S '^ 

Little— small 319 ! 

Ludicrous— ridicnlouB 3S1 1 — 

Mature- ri|)e ^ 332 

M o d esI- bashful 323 ' Additional examples or 



ji» 
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Ap[ii(>t»tJoa— appTDVal 
Approval— BpiiKibatkia 

Ann*— wMpona 

Aniaui — utist 

Aiticukto— pTODoancs 

AitMt— artiMui 

A«w>{t»-^iiitig*la .... 



•KMBEAL IMDKX. 





Eacli— mery— all 

EBB^-fiAUily 

Eal-f»d 

EffectJVA-flOiciBDt .... 
ESecWaJ— fifficBCiona . 
ElHcBciaiH— elfectuia.. 

Efflcient— effectlvo 

ElectiKV-etectrioBl. 

Empty— vacant .. 






lurance— il uralion . . . 
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Kiiougti— suAlciei 

Entire— totnnlete tii 

£utirfl — whule ,...,.. ., „. 9f 

Epithet— ailjpctiTO M 

Epoch— era .^,. sn 

Eyuivocato— praTBneale „7.., MS 

Era— epoch "• 

Esteem — estimate 




VKKKKU. ' INDZX. 



Extisvssant— pnTUse S3 

F 

FBdlily — BMB 113 

FbiUi— belief IIS 

Failhrul— unfalthiliL 

Falsatiood-lalBity JM 

Falsilj— f«l«hcioa 114 

Fancy-^mBginalion 31 

Fartlier-ftBthar 330 

Fault— raistnke S7* 

Fanlly— defisctivo a« 

Fear-terrar 30 

Feed-^eU 13» 

Fenile— ftuitfol ...','.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.', ise 

Fflch-brinp se 

FeWcre-bomla M 

Fiud— meel with lis 

FJniih — coaciada ^,^ -.-.-- 05 

Fit— apt m 

nuctiwlB— wsvn i«e 

Farce — streiigtti ,....., -^. 115 

FDFebode--aagui U 

Foreat— wood 18V 

Foretfl— p»Jio' W» 

fbrgetfiiliisaB-^bliTiiHi lis 

Faruive— nardoa ^ ^'>^ 

Forlom—Iaisaken I... 934 

Form-nhana 49 

Forsalten-rorlom 934 

Funonate— Inck; 80 

Fcmnd— tmHind 130 

Frail— brittle 64 

Freedom-liberly SU 

fYaiuently—oden a4S 

Friend Ir—aifnioablo 1ST 

Fruilfuf-fertiie IM 

Furoiflh— enpply 140 

Fuithai— fttither 330 

G 

Geaeral- nnivoiMl MS 

GtoinB-talent 4S 

Geauiue— autbentic 140 

GiTB— mart 6t 

Go back— retuTQ 300 

Graol— gi*e 6« 

GiateTuWthauknil 1T3 

Great- Wb as 

Gncian— 4irml[ 313 

Grief— afflictjoa IIT 

GnwDd—THiaiHl 13g 

Gran — become Soa 

Guess— coitjectuie S>3 

GuHk— flow. 




EupertiiieBt — iHfioieDL 

mponibls— itncHscticablB .. 
mpracticable — impoaeible .. 

mpole— altrilmle 

— ■-ility-disaliiiitj 



ini lata— copy ., 



table— flEvmdable 178 

nfinn — weak >T 

Dgeniou^— infieauoiiB 3U 

uEeiiuous— JDEeiiioim 3H. 

uhuman — baroarous Ml 

iijiiry— dieajvaulagfc' 

lolsut— imperfinenK I.. IH 

itance — enatiiple ^ ■■■(£! 

natuiily— immediately HT 

nlellect— imdertlandiag IW 

-itentiao — piicpon IM 

iter— bury .. — 



tkBome— tedious .. 







iddlB— midat 

idrt— middle 

' ' I — wretched . . 




Negleot— I — '• 

Nt^liffeoc 



-nolwithituiding ... 311 



nUH^hMB 



iMwithManiling— 1 



ObligBEioo-dDly M 

Oblivion— faiBOUUani ..M.n.... lU 

OtxHTviuice — observatioQ ■ ^fTI 

ObaervUiDD— uhMmnoe S7T 

Obeerto— remark .'. lU 

OhaliBkcy— peitiMfiiV IM 

ObUBcle— obrnMlAD 187 

Ohstructian— eWada 1ST . 

Obvious— evident 9St 

OccanoD— opparlaait]' .....: >t 

Odium— twtnd .V lU 

OJaur-«neU US 

Often- ftequeoUr M 

On— upon MO 

Only— alone 3M 

OppbrtuDJty — ocaeaatx ----. 3T 

OpprfMion— lyranny Ml 

On! iuary— common )H 

OuglU-Bhould m 

Overcome-'CODqaef ...,.Ut 

Owing— due lO 

P 

Painting— picture Vi 

pBtdon— forgive MS 

°— "adBi— iwcnliar , » 

ffl I fill IH 

PBnelnriion — dtioenunent 183 

Perceivtt— dncam SIS 

Permit-~aUow IM 

Penevere — [leniK 144 

Pbndst — penBTerv - . - 144 

PemiBBiDD— conviction M 

FertinacityTHibitiiiaer MB 

Picture— paintiDa M 

PiU«i-eo^n » 

Place— put T> 

Pleanire— hanunen IM 

Plentr— abuiiduioe Ul 

Poetic— poetical Ill 

PopuImb— mob M 

FoMaB-have • 

Pnetnro— altilude 4t 

Fmiaevraitbr— UndaUe m ' 

PnlBe— andaiBa 41 

Predict-^oieul M 

Pratenoe— firelext M 

Pteteil— pretHtce M 

Pretty— handBOme 114 

Prevail irith—iirevail upon , Ml 

Prevailing— prevalent M 

Prevalent- pjerailing tl 

Prevanl~hiadei M 

Ptoy-booly « 

Prevaricate — equivocate M 

Ptide— vanilr fX 

Proceed— advance. 

PrDfuw— extravagant 



FTopoBitunf^nipaBal ■ ■ 

FnAeat-4^ai 

riiiili III II 'Biriiiliiiii ■ • 

Punish — chMtiw 

Purpofi? — intenLioA ..,. 
Put— piace -i-^" 






ReBl— aolual .. 



ioc iiDn-T3Bleaittti 



Rmull— con B«iuen 



Raveai— divulRO . . 
Reieogfl— aveugH 

Ridicul^^^^e' '. 




Tacilnra— silent ;. MO 

Tull-high 8T 

Tslaut— KtoiuB M 

Teacli— learn jlU 

Temerity—nOaieaa'.V.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. H3 

Tempef^umour « 

Temperanse— abetinence IBS 

TemplB-charch IB 



iroid . 



' iiiiher-ihBro 

oo— bIbd— likepriBe 

'noe— vwtige 

' IwnBlucBiit — tnmgpajent .. 
' 'iBnn»miit— tmulncflnt .. 

' 'ribute— Bubeidy 

' YuBl— ereJil 

Truth— veracity 

' 'ry— allampt 

' 'nmnlt-^t . , 
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U 

UnaYmdable— inevitable i^ 176 

Unbelief-^iibelief ^. 95% 

UfldemlaMliiw-int^fect ."..lad 

Unioo— umlj •«m.«^ 131 

Uuily— UDion ^. 131 

Univenal-iceneral 335 

Unlike— dinerant. 

Untruth— lie 254 

Upon— on 100 

Use— employ 137 

UeefahieM-atUity 132 

Utility— cBofalnmi 132 

V 

Vacant— empty '... 174 

Yabe— worth 132 

Vanl^r-pride 278 

VaikMb-Kliffeient 232 

Veracity-truth 133 

VestigeT-trace 50 

Vice— «in 51 

Vimnity— neighbourhood 196 



pAea. 




W 



Wariitt-flnlMiai'.'.'.'.'.'.!'.!!!!!!!.'.' ITS 

Warn— caution . . , 134 

Warmth— heat. 

Waver— fluctuate *." 148 

Way— road , 53 

Weak— iniinn. 97 

Weapons— anns .«... « 867 

Weighty— heavy 98 

Where— whither 333 

While— whibt 349 

Whilst-while 349 

Whither— where 338 

Whblesome— healthy 158 

Whole— entire 99 

Will-ehall 303 

Win— gain 67 

With— by 344 

Wonderful— marvellooB 341 

Wood— forest 197 

Woid— term 53 

Woiship— adore 77 

Worth— value 138 

Wretched-^mseraUe SS7 
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